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PREFATORY NOTE 


This volume contains a reprint of ( i ) “ Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems '* included in the Orundriss der Indo- 
arischen PMldogie and first published in 1913 ; and ( ii ) “ Wilson 
Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages ” 
delivered in 1877 and first published in a collected form in 1914. 
The first work was issued without any Preface. The Preface to 
.the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 33nd June, ' 1914, and 
is reproduced below : 

“I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
* was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also ; and thus delivered a course of seven lectures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, the Prakrits and the ApabhraihSa, 
Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants of the older 
Grammatical Forms in the Vernaculars, New Gram- 
matical Formations to supply the place of the forms that 
had disappeared, and the General Questions as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly historical, tracing the modern Ver- 
naculars from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which we have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and sixth, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth were published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two lectures remained in manuscript for a long 
time, until I finished in 1911 my book on “Vaisnavism, 
Saivism etc," which was written for the series of Ency- 


clopedia of Indo- Aryan Research, which is being published 
at Strassbnrg by Karl J. Trhbner. These have now been 
revised and I publish tlieai for the first time along with a 
reprint of the five lectures in the present volume. The 
delay in the publication has been due to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the iJreparation 
of a translation of the Vayu Purana for the '‘Sacred Books 
of the East, which had afterv;ards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of the Deccan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and writing my several 
Reports on them. 

“ As, since 1908, my eye-sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to depend on Ereaders 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, Saivism, 
etc. * * was written under these conditions, but the publica- 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son, Professor Shridhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been associated with me in a good deal of my literary 
work. The lectures were all carried through the press 
by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble. 

“ I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, 
which had to be set up from manuscript. There are 
comparatively few’* instances in the reprints of the other 
five lectures.*' 

Dr. Bhandarker’s classical work on Yaisnavism, Saivism, and 
Minor Religious Systems, being included in a costly German 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly in demand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Truhner of Strassburg, the right to issue an 
Indian Edition of the work, and this right the B. 0. R. Institute 
has purchased from him. The Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 1928. In the present volume it is incorporated 
along wi?h the Wilson Philological Lectures. 


Tiie three Indexes to Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Reli- 
gions Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, 
M. A., Ph. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philological 
Lectures have been prepared by me. 

■ ■ m 

I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
8,1927. I was unconscious for more than a month, and lam 
not yet completely recovered, although — thank God — I am slowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr, 
G. N. Shrigondebar, B, A., of the Publication Department of the 
*Bhandarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and ail other 
work in connection with this volume. To him and to all friends 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Eecently, I am 
recomftiended for Invalid’s Pension. 

With the present volume, three Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandar- 
kar's works are now ready. The fourth volume, which however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
be considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 
of Sir E. G. Biiandarkar as originally contemplated. 

The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid by the Bhandarkar Or. R. Institute 
would not have been feasible in my present invalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute — and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A,, LL. B*, D. LITT., the Superin- 
tendent of both,-- -come to my assistance. 1 offer him here my 
grateful thanks for the assistance, the extent of which cannot be 


N. b. 'Utgikae 


adequately gauged. 


Pandharpur 
Rsi Pancaml, Sake 1851 
{ 7th September 1929 ) 




VAISNAYISM, SAIVISM AND 
MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

PART I. 

VAISNAYISM. 

♦ ♦ 

L Introductory* 

§ 1 . The old Vedic gods became indissolubly involved in the 
elaborate and mechanical system of worship that had grown up. 
Specuiations as regards the appropriateness of the rules and modes 
of worship, and their efficacy as regards man^s good in this world 
and the next became prevalent. But all this did not satisfy the 
religious spirit of the people. Religious speculation of a more 
natural order came to be established about the close of the Hymn 
period and was continued into that of the Upanisads. The various 
problems about God, man and the world, engaged the attention of 
many thinkers, and a variety of solutions was arrived at. It is 
generally believed that the Upanisads teach a system of Pantheism 
but a close examination will show that they teach not one, but 
various systems of doctrines as regards the nature of God, man 
and the world and the relations between them. The religic-philo- 
sophio S3 st jms of modern times, which are mutually inconsistent, 
quote texts from the Upanisads as an authority for their special 
doctrines. These references to the old books are correct in the 
most pro ninent cases, but when the advocates of the systems force 
into otht r texts of an opposite nature a meaning consistent with ' 
their ow peoial doctrines, they are manifestly wrong. That 
the Upa: .b .d^ - 'Bach not one but various systems must follow 
from the fact that they are compilations jnst as the Rgveda- 
Sarhhita is. The speculations of the o!ld seers w^ere clothed by 
them in 'rds, and these were handed down orally and came to 
form a a floating mass. Vfhen the idea of collecting these 
speculat .01 3 arose, they were incorporated into books for the use 
of indiv. di al Vedic schools. Hence it is that we fi.nd certain 
3 . ( B. G. Bhandarkar’^ works, Yol, IV | 
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Vaisiiuvism^ mmsm &c, 

verses, passages and whole sections occurring in one Upanisad 
reproduced in anotherV 

No doubt, the idea of the immanence of God in the world is 
very prominent in the Upanisads. Bui if that is what constitutes 
Pantheism, the liberal religious thought of the preseht day in 
Europe also must be regarded as Pantheistic. With the im- 
manence of God is associated his transcendence also, as stated in 
the Vedanta-Sutra II. 1. 27.^ ^addition to these two doctrines 
the Upanisads teach that God is the protector of all beings, is the 
lord of all and dwells in the heart of man, that seeing him as he 
is and everywhere is eternal bliss, that this is to be attained by 
contemplation and the purification of the soul, and that in the 
blissful condition the individual soul attains to a perfect siniilari- 
ty with the supreme soull They also teach the absorption of the 
individual soul into the supreme as of a river into the ocean, and 
the unconsciousness of the soul w’hen everything but himself 
fades away from his knowledge. In this respect the doctrine 
may be regarded as Pantheistic or as setting forth the illusory 
oharacter of all phenomena. Speculation in the Upanisad times 
was very free, and it veered round even to the denial of the soul as 
a substance.^ 

In the subsequent development of religious thought and wor- 
ship these Upanisad doctrines played an active part. The Heno- 

1 See tlie passage about the superiority of prana and other bodily elements 
which occurs in ChU. ( V. 1, 1. ) and in BU. ( VI. 1. 1 ) ; that about the 
PancagnividyS occurring in the former ( V. 4. t ) and the latter ( VI. 2. 9 ) ; 
and that about proud Balaki and Ajatasatru which occurs in the KBU. (IV) 
and BU. ( II. 1 ), and others ( TO. II. 8 and ,BU. IV, 3. 33 ). As to the 
recurrence of verses see MU. SU. and KU. 

S See the^passage quoted by Samkaracarya in his commentary on the Sutra.,; 

3 Paramara sSmyam upaiti. See MU. III. 1. 3, The opinion expressed by 
some eminent scholars that the burden of the Upanisad teaching is the 
illusive character of the world and the reality of one soul only is manifest- 
ly wrong, and I may even say, is indicative of an uncritical judgment. As 
stated in the text, the Upanisads from the very nature of the compilations 
cannot but be expected to teach hot one, but many systems of doctrine. 

4 See the passage from BU. III. 2. 13, quoted in my paper “ A Peep into the 
Early History of India ” , JBBEAS. VoL XX, p, 361. [ =- VoL I. p. 7 of 
this Edition— K. B. U* J 



Vaisnavism Rise of Theism. 


s 


. theism, so, fully, explained by MaxMiiller, and uts ultimate yesulti 
.the identification of the various ■ gods,' also influenced .later 
... thinkers. ,.,The,., conception 'that the suprem,e, spirit manifests him- 
self in various forms which we find expressed in the Upanisadsds 
a development, in the opposite direction,,, of the idea that one God^ 
for instajice Agni, is the' same as Vanina, .Mitra, India . and 
Aryaman.^ If these several gods are one, one god may . become 
several. This I the conception of Incarnations or .Avataras, - 
' which plays such a prominent part in the later religious systems. 

But for ordinary people, an .adorable object, with a more, distinct ' 
personality than that which the theistic portions of the Upanisads 
■ attributed to God, was- necessa-ry ..and the philosophic -speculations 
did not answer practical needs. Thus some of the old Vedic gods 
and pthers, which were new, became the. objects of worship. 

II. The Rise of a New TMestic System. 

§ 2 The tide of free speculations culminated in the east into 
such systems as those of Buddhism and Jainism; and though they 
denied the existence of God as a creator, or did not, use the idea 
for the promotion of righteousness, and- the former V^^actioally 
denied the existence of the human soul as a substance, still, these 
systems had the needful personal element in the shape of their 
founders. In the west, however, a theistic system with a god 
who had come to dwell among men arose. The various religious 
systems and superstitions that prevailed in the fourth century 
B. C, are given in the following passage, occurring in the Niddesa, 
which though of the nature of a commentary is regarded as one 
of the books of the Pali Buddhistic Canon® : “The deity of the 
lay followers of the Ajivakas is the Ajivakas, of those of the 
Highanthas is the Nighanthas, of those of the Jatilas (.^ascetics • 
wearing long matted hair ) is the Jatilas, of those of the*ParibbI- 
jakas is the Parihbajakas, of those of the Avaruddhakas, is the 
Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to an 
elephant, a horse, a cow, a dog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 

' Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi> Nagas, ' '■ Supannas, : Yakkhas, 

2 This passage has been furnished to me by Mr, Dharmanand Kdsambi; 
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Tcdsivxdsm, icdvism <&e. 

Asui-as, Gandliabbas, Maharajas, Canda, Suriya, Inds, BrahmS, 
Deva, Disa is the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the 
crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, etc., 
respectively. ” 

Here a Buddhist, who cannot but be expected to show scant 
courtesy to religious systems other than his own, places the 
worshippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva on the same level with 
those of fire, moon, sun and Brahma, and even elephants, crows, 
dogs, etc. But the worship of Vasudeva was destined to become 
the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon, and Brahma and, of course; 
of the superstitious adoration of the lower animals. And it will 
be now our duty to trace its rise and progress. 

§ 3. In his comment on Panini IV. 3. 98. Patanjali distinctly 
states that the Vasudeva contained in the Sutra is the name of the 
“ worshipful ”, i. e., of one who is pre-eminently worshipful, i. e., 
God'. The worship of Vasudeva must be regarded to be as old as 
Panini. 

In an Inscription found at Ghosundi in Rajputana®, which un- 
fortunately is in a mutilated condition, the construction of a wall 
round the hall of worship of Sarnkarsana and Vasudeva is men- 
tioned. From the form of the characters in the Inscription it 
appears to have been engraved at least two hundred years B. C. 

In another Inscription recently discovered at Besnagar*, Helio- 
dora represents himself to have erected a Garudadhvaja or a column 
with the image of Garuda at the top in honour of Vasudeva, the 
god of gods. Heliodora calls himself a Bhagavata, was the son 
of Diya, was a native of Tafcsa^ila and is spoken of as an ambassa- 
dor of the Yavana and as such came on a political mission from 
Aihtalikita to Bhagabhadra, who must have ruled over Eastern 
Malwa. In this Inscription occurs the name Amtalikita which in 
all likelihood is the same as Antialkidas of the Bactro-Greek 
coins. This name as well as the form of the characters show that 
it belongs to the earlier part of the second century before the 

1 See JB AS, 1910, p, 168, 

S Liiders, List of BrShmi Insoripbions, No, 6, 

3 Ibid, No.-eeg, 
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Christian era. At that time Vasudeva was worshipped as the god 
of gods and Ms^ worshippers w^ere called Bhagavatas. The Bhaga- { 
vata religion prevailed in 'the northwestern part of India and was ' 
adopted even by the Greeks. 

In , the Inscription No. 1 in the large, cave at NanaghEt\ the-i 
names of Samkarsana and Vasudeva, in a Dvandva compound, 
occur along with those of other deities in the opening invocation. 
This Inscription appears from the form of the characters to belong 
to the first century before the Christian era. 

In the passage in the Mahabhasya in which Patahjali, to 
•account for the appearance of the name Vasudeva in Panini IV. 3. 
98, says that this is not the name of a Ksatriya, but that of the 
Worshipful One, the question to be considered is whether Patahjali 
means* this Vasudeva to be quite unconnected with the Vasudeva 
of the Vrsni race. Prom the occurrence of the names Vasudeva and 
Baladeva close to each other in the passage from the Niddesa 
referred to above, and that of Samkarsana and Vasudeva as 
worshipful or divine persons in a Dvandva compound in two of 
three above Inscriptions, it appears that the Vasudeva referred to 
by Patahjali as the Worshipful One must he the Vasudeva of the 
Vrsni race. But to account for the appearance of the name in the 
Sutra, though the required form can be made up in accordance 
with the next Sutra ( Panini, IV. 3. 99 ), Patahjali says that 
Panini looks at Vasudeva in his capacity as a divine person and 
not as a Ksatriya. One must take it in this sense, since the 
Ghosundi Inscription noticed^ above, in which Samkarsana and 
Vasudeva are associated as worshipful persons, must be older 
than Patahjali himself. Besides, Patahjali begins the discussion 
of the Sutra by first taking Vasudeva as the name of a Ksatriya 
and raising an objection against it. This objection is answered 
in one way, Vasudeva being still regarded as a Ksatriya, and it is 
only optionally that he gives another explanation, that that name 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a divine person. This optional 
explanation given in the last resort must, therefore, be understood 
in the sense given above. And from all the accounts of the 
Bhagavata school contained in the whole literature it is clear that 
the worshipful Vasudeva belonged to the Vrsni race. 
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IIi,.HnalFsls of the Karayanifa Section #f the 

Mahabharata* 

§ 4. Having thus established on irrefragable' evidence the 
:';existeiice, during the three-' or four centuries ' before Christ of a 
religion with Vasudeva as its central figure, and of a school of his 
followers, known ' by the name of Bhagavata, I' will now proceed 
:to" examine the detailed accounts contained in, the literature - and 
especially in the Mahabharata. This was not done before, because 
the date of the Mahabharata or any portion of it cannot be ascer- 
tained with any approach to certainty. The Harayaniya section 
of the Santiparvan, to which we shall devote a detailed considera- 
tion, is, however, older than Samkaracarya, who quotes from it. 

Narada is represented to have gone to the Badarikasrania to 
see Nara and Narayana The latter was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of religious rites. Narada asked Narayana whom he wor- 
shipped, while he himself was the Supreme Lord. Narayana told 
Mm that he worshipped his original Prakrti (form), the source of 
all that is and that is to be. Nara and Narayana as well as Krsna 
and Hari, sons of Dharma, are represented as the four forms of the 
Supreme. 

Narada flies into the sky to see that original Prakrti and 
alights on a peak of Mem. There he saw white men without sense, 
not eating anything, sinless, with heads like umbrellas, making a 
sound like that of thundering clouds and devoted to Bhagavat 
Then Yudhisthira asked Bhisnia who those people were, and how 
they came to be what they were. Bhlsma tells the story of the 
king Vasu Uparicara, who worshipped God according to the 
Satfata Vidhi(form of ritual). He was a glorious king honoured 
by Indra, devoted to truth and holy. The best of the learned in 
the Pancaratra system were honoured with the first seat at dinner 
by him. 

The narrator then proceeds to mention the Oitrasikhandins, who 
appear to be the original promulgators of this religion. The 
mountain Mem was the place where they revealed it. They were 
seven, consisting of Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, 
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Kratiiand Vasistlia. The". eighth was Sva^/ambhuva. " From these 
eight* ema.iiated this excellent Sastra, ' This they proiiinlgated "in,,' 
the presence of the great Bhagavt,- w^ho ' said to the ^Bsis-: ** ¥011 ^ 
have composed, a; hundred thousand excellent Slokas ( stanzas ),' 
which contain rules for all the affairs of men and are in ^ harmony 
with rajus, Saman* Re, and Atharvahgiras, and lay down precepts ■ 
about the religion of action as well as that of contemplation oi"^ 
repose. I created. Brahman fromniy peaceful and Rudra from' my"" 
wrathful nature. This Sastra will be handed down, from ■' person- 
to person until it reaches Brhaspati. From Brhaspati the king ; 
Vasu will obtain it. The king will follow this Sastra and will 
become my devotee. After his death this Sastra will be lost. '' 
^Telling all this the great god disappeared. Then the CitraM- 
khandins spread the religion until it reached Brhaspati. 

Then the old Kalpa having ended and the son of Ahgiras, the 
priest of the gods, being born, the gods w’-ere happy. The king 
Vasu Uparicara was his first pupil. He learned this Sastra from ' 
Brhaspati. At one time he brought forward an extensive horse- 
sacrifice, but 110 animal \¥as killed on the occasion. The oblations 
were devised in accordanoe with the words of the Aranyakas. The 
god of gods showed himself to Vasu and accepted Ms oblation, but 
was unseen by anybody else. Since the oblation was taken away' 
by Hari without showing himself to Brhaspati, the latter got angry 
and dashed upwards the sacrificial ladle. At that sacrifice Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita, sons of Prajapati, aud sixteen Rsis, many of whom 
are no w known as the authors of literary works, such as Medhatiihivr 
Tittiri, and Tandy a, are represented to have been present ' 

When Brhaspati was angry,' they ail said that "ihe great Hari" 
was not to be ' seen by, any. man at random; hut bj" one-'^l^ho'' 
was favoured by his grace. : ■ Ekata, 'Dvita and ' Trita said/ ‘‘ On 
one ..occasion .we went "to .the "north, for the .attainment of eternal: 
blisB near the Milky Ocean, and: .practised- austerities for four 
thousand years and at the:end; a voice in the air declared: ‘ Well, 
how can you see that great.Lord 7 ' In..the.Milky Oce^ there is a' 
Wh te Island ^rhere there are men possessing the lustre cf the moon, 
whe are the devotees of the:go.d.,,.'posses.s: no senses, doxot eat any- 
thing and, being devoted solely to the god ( Ekaniin or mono- 
theistic ), are absorbed in him, who is bright like the sun» Go to 
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that islandj there shines my soul . Accordingly we went to'the, 
w^hite island, and, dazzled by the light of that being, were not able 
to see him. Then the truth hashed upon us that the god cannot 
be seen by us unless we have gone through austerities. After 
further austerities for a hundred years we saw th^ men of the 
lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the contem- 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
sun OB the last day. Then we heard a sound » ' Jitam te Pundarl- 
kaksa ^ etc. — ( Triumphant art thou, Lotus-eyed one ! ). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared: ‘Go you away as you 
came. That great being is not to be seen by one who is not devot- 
ed to him^ Then we returned without being able to see Mm. How 
then will you be able to see him? ''Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhaspati finished the sacrifice. • 

Vasu TJparicara had to live in a hole in the earth on account of 
the curse of the Rsis, who in a controversy with the gods main- 
tained that no animal should be* sacrificed, but only vegetable 
grain, while the gods contended that a goat should be sacrificed. 
The question was referred to Vasu who declared in favour of the 
gods. Vasu was raised from the hole by Narayana, whom he had 
devotedly worshipped, by sending his Garuda to lift him up. He 
was thence taken to the Brahma world. 

The story ot Narada’s visit to Svetadvipa is then continued. 
He praises the great Being by uttering names expressive of his 
pprity and grandeur, and the great Being then manifested himself 
to him saying that he was not to be seen by one who was not solely 
devoted to him ( Ekantin ), and that; as Narada was such a one, 
he showed himself to him. He then proceeds to explain to him 
the religion of Vasudeva. Vasudeva is the supreme soul, the in- 
ternal soul of all souls. He is the supreme creator. All-living be- 
ings are represented by Samkarsana, who is a form of Vasudeva. 
From Samkarsana sprang Pradyumna, the mind, and from 
Pradyumna Aniruddha, self-conscioiisness. “ Those who are devo- 
ted to me enter into me and are released. ’ ' The great being calls 
the four mentioned above his forms ( Mur t is ). The production of 
one form from another is also mentioned, all these forms are, how- 
ever, styled his forms ( Murtis ). He then proceeds to mention the 
creation of gods and all other things by himself and their final 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his incarnations 
( Avataras), viz. Varaha, Narasiihha, the oppressor of Bali, Rama 
of the Bhrgu race and destroyer of the Ksatriyas, RSma Dasarathi, 
and “he who will come into existence for the destruction of 
Kamsa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dvaraka. ” In this manner having done all things 
by his four Murtis, he destroyed Dvaraka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka. After Narada had heard this from the 
supreme Narayana, he returned to Badarikatrama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
shapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhivasa ) of all 
beingS!! 

In chapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin is given 
thus : — -The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their [material 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in him; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruddha form, and be- 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyurana form. Leaving that 
form, they enter into that of Samkarsana, i. e., the form of the 
individual soul ( Jiva ). Afterwards being free from the three 
Grunas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
and who is Vasudeva. , 

In chapter 346 Vaisampayana relates to Janamejaya that the 
Dharma which Narada got from ‘the Lord of the world’, Narayaiia 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities, was explained briefly 
to him (Janamejaya) in the Harigita. In chapter 348 this 
Ekantika Dharma is represented to be the same as that which 
was communicated to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation of each Brahma, this Dharma was revealed by 
Narayana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost. In the 
account of the fourth Brahma the Dharma revealed is twice called 
Satvata. In this manner it goes on up to the present or the 
seventh Brahma, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Pitamaha, and from him it passed in succession to Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Adilya, Vivasvat, Manu and Iksvaku. Later 
on it is stated that this original great eternal Dharma, difBcult to 
be known and to be followed, is professed by the Satvatas. 

« p. a. 
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This Dharma is associated with the iion-siaughter Oi.' animals 
( Ahimsa ) and when properly exercised, the lord Hari is pleased 
with it. Sometimes one Vyuha or form of the Lord is taught 
and sometimes two, three or four. Vaisampayana winds up by 
saying that he has thus explained the Ekantadharma. 

* 

§ 5. Here we have tw'o accounts, the second of which is inter- 
woven with the first. The former, how'ever, appear to relate to 
a more ancient condition of things. The points to be noticed are 
these : 1. At the sacrifice instituted by Vasu Uparicara no 
animals were killed. 2. The oblations were devised in accordance 
with the teachings of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads. 

3. The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hart 
4 This Hari or God of gods is not to be seen by one who follows r 
the sacrificial mode of worship, such as Brhaspati did, 'nor by 
persons who practise austerities for thousands of years, as Ekata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion 
as Vasu Uparicara did. 

Here then is an attempt to introduce a religious reform on 
more conservative principles than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slaughter of animals and the inefficacy of 
sacrificial worship and austerities are common to this religious 
reform with Buddhism. But that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the words of the Aranyakas are 
not to be rejected, are doctrines which are peculiar to it. Vasu 
Uparicara’s story goes so far only. 

lathe main account, according to w’hioh Narada visited the 
White Island, we have a re-assertion of the doctrine that the 
Supreme Soul can be seen by one who worships him with devotion. 
The great Narayana manifests himself to him and explains the 
religion of Vasu deva and his three other forms (Vyuhas). He 
also mentions the future incarnations of Vasudeva, and one of 
these is that assumed at Mathura for the desiriietion of Karhsa. 
The srrpreme Harayana indentifies himself with VSsudeva in his 
four forms ( Vyuhas ). At the end it is stated that the religion is 
followed by the Satvatas. 

These two accounts seem to represent two stages in the pro* 
gress of reform. In the earlier one the worship of Vasudeva an4 
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kis three other forms Is Bot known^ The Supreme God Is named 
Hari, and his worship has not thoroughly emancipated itself from 
the religion of sacrifices. The reform had no reference to specific 
historical personages and was promulgated by certain sages who 
are called Citrasikhandins and whose names had been handed 
down by tradition. The later account connects the reform with 
Vasudeva and his brother, son and grandson, and the new religion 
is represented to have been identical with that taught in the 
Bhagavadgita. This reformed system is said to have been pro- 
mulgated by Narayana himself. 

, It thus appears that the idea of a religion of devotion arose 
in earlier times, but it received a definite shape when Vasudeva 
revealed the Gita to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
indep^dent sect, when his brother, sen and grandson were asso- 
ciated with him as his forms presiding over certain psychological 
categories, or as persons created by him for the purpose. That 
sect became conterminous with the race of the Satvatas. We have 
now to consider who these Satvatas were. 

lY. The Satvatas and their Religion. 

§ 6. In the Adiparvan, Vasudeva addressing the Vrsnis says 
that PSrtha does not think them Vvlio are Satvatas to be covetous. 
Vasudeva is called Satvata in Adip. 218. 12 ; Krtavarman in Adip, 
221. 31 ; Satyaki in Dronap. 97. 36 ; and Janardana in Udyogap. 
70. 7. At the end of chap. 66 of the Bhismaparvan, Bhisma says ; 

This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should be 
known as Vasudeva, and Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras worship him by their devoted actions. At the end of the 
Dvapara and the beginning of the Kali age, he was sung or 
expounded by Samkarsana according to the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ). 

At the end of chap. 12 of the third book of the Visnu^Purana 
it is stated in the account of the genealogy of the Yadavas and 
the Vrsnis that Satvata was the son of Arhsa, and all his des- 
cendants were after him called Satvatas. The Bhagavata repre- 
sents the Satvatas as calling the highest Brahman Bhagavat and 
Vasudeva ( IX.9.49 ), and having a peculiar mode of worshipping 
him. It mentions the Satvatas along with the Andhakas and 
Vrsnis, which were Yadava tribes ( I. 14. 25 ; III. 1. 29 ), andc^lls 
, Vasudeva, Satvatarsabha (.X,.58, 42 ; XL 27. 5 ), 
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In Patagjali undei’ ' Panini- IV. 1. ,114, Vtsudeva and 
Baladeya, are. given as derivatives from Vrsni' names in 
.the sense of sons of Vasudevaand Baladeva. Instances given 
■by the KaMka of the same are Vasndeva and Anirnddha. Here 
S.niraddha means the son of Aniruddha, and therefore Vasndeva 
must mean the son of Vasudeya and not of Vasndeva, as will ap- 
pear from what follows. In the latter work under Panini VI. 2. 
34, Sini-Vasudevah is given as a Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, 
each of them being in the plural, and Samkarsana-V§.sudevau as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrsni names each being in the singular, so that 
Vasudeva means both the individual of that name and his sons. * 

From all this and such other passages from Patahjali it will ap- 
pear that Sttvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vasudeva, Samkarsana, and Aniruddha were members, an'H that 
the Satvatas had a religion of their own according to which 
Vasudeva was worshipped as the Supreme Being, and thus the 
account given above from the Narayanlya is amply confirmed. 

§ 7. It therefore appears that this religion of devotion to VEsu- 
deva ascends as high into antiquity as Panini himself. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the Ksatriyas engaged themselves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of the Upanisads,^ 
and are Bientioned even as the original possessors of the new 
knowledge. Siddbartha and Mahavira founded in this period of in- 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, which discarded or passed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid down self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conduct as the way to salva- 
tion. They belonged to the Sakya and Jnatrka races of Ksatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might he considered to he the re- 
ligions" of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the race of Satvatas developed a system of re- 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as the mode of salvation. 

These Satvatas and the worship of Vasudeva-Krsna seem clear- 
ly to be alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 

1 Verhandlungen dds VII. Internat; Orientalisten-Gongrea# zu Wiejii Ar. 
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' ambassador at" the' court of Candragupta, tbe Maurya. ■ Gasdra** 
gupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth century B^ G; ThC' 
statement of Megasthenes is that fierakles was specially worshiir 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methor a and Kleisobora, and through it flows the 
navigable river Jobares. The Sourasenoi were the Surasenas, a 
tribe^ of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in which was situated 
Mathura, corresponding to Methora in the above passage, and i-a 
which flowed the river Jobares, wMch has been idententified with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krsna worship prevail- 
^ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owes its origin to the stream of thought which began with 
the Up^nisads and culminated in the east in Buddhism and Jainismi 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 

The name expressive of the Supreme Spirit was, however, in 
the early period Yasudeva alone. In the passage from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Yasudeva is the name that occurs. 

In the BhagavadgItE ( YIL 19 ) it is stated that ''He who pos- 
sesses knowledge gives himself up to me, believing Yasudeva to be 
all.’^ Even in the Bhagavata Mantra of twelve syllables w^hioh 
is usually repeated at the present day and which is mentioned by 
Hemadri, it is to Yasudeva that obeisance is made,^ In Bhismap. 
chap. 65 Brahmadeva, addressing the Supreme Spirit (Purusa Para- 
mesvara), entreats Mm to become the increaser of the Yadu race, and 
then, referring apparently to a foregone age, he says : O Yasudeva 1 
this great secret I have communicated to thee through’thy favour 
as it really is. Having created thyself as the G-od Samkarsana, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradyumna. He created Aniruddha who 
is Yisnu himself,' and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am made 
up of Yasudeva and created by thee. Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as a human being again. In the beginning of chapter 
66 of tbe same Parvan, Prajapati speaks of himself as having ask- 
ed the supreme lord of all to dwell in the world of men as YEsu- 
deva (to become incarnate). This Supreme Spirit should, it is said, 


1 Vratakha^da (BibL-Ind.) p, Maatra is Om naiBO Bbagavate, Yl«u- 

devaya. 
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be known as Vasiideva, and throughout the chapter that,', name, 
alone is used in speaking of the eternal God; 

The Buhstance of these two chapters seems to be that in a for^ 
met age the Supreme Spir it Vasudeva created Samkarsana and the 
rest up to the Brahma himself, and on the present occasion the 
latter asked him again to be born in the Yadu race as Vasudeva, 
dividing himself into four parts as on the previous occasion. Thus 
Vasudeva was the name of the teacher of the religion of devotion, 
and there appears to be an implication here that he existed with 
the other three in a previous age. Even as a member of the Vrsni 
race the name Vasudeva occurs in the examples quoted above 
from" the Mahabhasya and Kasika and no other. 

In* the passages quoted by me in my article'^ on Allusions to 
Krsna etc./’ the name Krsna occurs three times, Vasudeva in 
three passages and Janardana in one. But in Kielhorn's Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more accurate than the Benares edi- 
tion which I then used, the reading Krsna in two of the three 
places is supported by one Manuscript only ; and Vasudeva occurs 
instead of Krsna in one of the two places and the other is entirely 
bmitted, so that Vasudeva is used fdur times and Krsna onlj^ once. 
In the BhagavadgltS ( X. 37 ) the Bhagavat says that of the 
Vrsnis he is Vasudeva. 

In the Buddhist Ghatajataka the two eldest sons of Upasagara 
and Devagabbha are named Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no other name is given, but the names 
. Kanha and Kesava occur in the verses that are interw’’Oven 
with the prose. The commentator remarks on the first verse that 
he is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
to th^JK^anhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva 
was the true proper name of the person. This belief he expresses 
again in his commentary on a verse occurring in the Mahaum- 
niaggajataka, in which Jambavati is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha. Here also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
belonging to the Kanhayana Gotra, and from the verse itself, in 
which Vasudevassa Kanhassa occurs, it would appear that Kanha 
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m^as the family name, the sense being Vastideva, the Kanha, so 
that the author of the verse itself would seem to regard Vasudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and the prose 
'narrative agree. 

§ 8« TJius then Vasudeva appears to be a proper name and not 
a patronymic, and when the Vasudeva religion or the Bhagavaia 
school took its rise, that was the name by which the Supreme 
Deity was known. The conception of Vasudeva as Ms father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the example 
Vasudevah given in the Mahabhasya in the sense of son or 
"descendant of Vasudeva and not ‘‘ of Vasudeva ’h as must he 
inferred from the analogous instance of Baladeva from Baladeva, 
Baladeva was associated with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva. . 

Krsna, Janardara, and Kesava do not appear to be Vrani 
mames and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. All these three occur in Patahjali 
also, but the two latter only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than the other two and many 
others that are used. It appears to be as much a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though the latter has a religious significsation specially 
attached to it How then did this name Krsna come to he used ? 
It was the name of one of the Vedic Jtsis, the composer of hymn 
74 of the eighth Mandala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. The author of the Anukramani calls 
him an Ahgirasa or descendant of Ahgirasa. In the KB. (XXX. 9) 
apparently the- same Krsna Ahgirasa is alluded to and is repre- 
sented to have ‘seen’ the evening libation in its connection with 
the Brahmanacchariisin priest. Krsna occurs in a Gana attached 
to Panini, IV. 1. 96. In the Gana connected with Panini IV^ 1. 99 
Krsna and Rana are represented to form the Gotra names Earsna- 
yana and Ranayana. These were Brahmana Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The foriner is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the Jatakas noticed above. But 
he apparently does not confine it to the Brahmana class. Then 
the name Krsna as the son of Devaki occurs in the Chandogya- 
Upanisad ( III. 17 ). He was the pupil of Ghora, who was an 
Ahgirasa. If Krsh^ was also an Ahgirasa, which is not impro- 
bable, it must be infexu’ed that there was a tradition about Krsna 
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as a sage from the tiaie of the Rgvedic hymns to the time of the 
Chandogya-Upanisad, and about a Gotra of the name of Karsna- 
yana, which literally means collection of Krsnas, of which the 
original Ersna was the founder. This tradition gave rise to the 
identification of the sage Ersna with Vasudeva, when he was 
raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 
mejayaj the son of Pariksit, which occurs in the AB., was in 
subsequent times used as the name of the person to whom the 
Mahabh^rata was narrated, and a genealogy was given to him 
from Arjuna, the Pandava, so it is possible that Vasudeva was 
identified with the sage Ersna and a genealogy given to him in 
the Vr^ni race through Sura and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of Vasudeva having 
been called Ersna is that given by the commentator of the pathas 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of the Gathas himself, that Ersna was a Gotra name. The 
Gotra Earsnayana which corresponds to Eanhayana is not only 
mentioned as a Brahmana Gotra belonging to the Vasistha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
the Parasara subdivision of that group in the Matsyapurana, 
ch. 200^ Though this was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, it 
could be assumed for sacrificial purposes by a Esatriya, for accord- 
ing to Asvalayana ( Sr. S. XII. 15 ) the Gotra and the ancestors 
invoked of the Esatriyas are those of their priests or chaplains, 
and the only Bsi ancestors that all the Esatriyas have are 
MEnava, Aila and Paururavasa. The name of these do not 
distinguish one Esatriya family from another, and, to answar the 
purposes of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of the 
priest are assumed. Vasudeva therefore belonged to the Earsna- 
yana^Gotra, though it was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, and 
as belonging to this Gotra he could be called Ersna by name. 
Having come to be known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old Ersna, and also of his 
being the son of Devaki were engrafted on him, and thus in the 
Sabhaparvan 38, Bhisma says that one of the two reasons for 
giving the highest honours to Ersna was that he possessed the 
knowledge of the Vedasand dependent treatises ( Vedahgas), and 
that he was also a sacrificial priest ( Btyij )* The Hindu habi^ of 
I ^Iso in PurusottaE^a’s FravaramaSjarl, Mysore editioii. 
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thoiigM of ideBtifying one god with '.others by regarding the latter 
either as forms or incarnations of the former, and thus , eyolving 
monotheism out of polytheism, led .to the identification; of this 
Vasudeva with other gods and with the boy Krsna. of Gokula. 
These we will notice later on. 

§ 9. , In the Narayaniya we have an explanation of the Bhaga- 
vata or PSncaratra system.. This system also we will notice in 
its ripened form later. In the meanwhile we will turn our atten- 
tion to the statement that the Ekantika-Dharma founded by 
Vasudeva has been explained in the Harigita and on the occasion 
^when the armies of the Kurus and the Pandavas stood face to 
face and Arjuna lost heart. The allusion is of course to the 
Bhagavadgita. 

This passage is noticed in the Bhakiisutra ( 83 ) and its com- 
mentary, in which it is stated that Ekantabhava ( which is the 
subject of the Narayaniya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhakti 
alone, since the former is recognised in that passage as identical 
with the main topic of the Bhagavadgita. But the Bhagavadgita 
contains no allusion to the Vyuhas or forms of the Supreme, 
Samkarsana and others, while the latter form a characteristic of 
the Bhagavata school. The Gita, however, mentions as the 
Prakriis of Vasudeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as Jiva { VIL. 4, 5). The last is 
identified with Sarhkarsana in the Bhagavata system, egoism with 
Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
with Pradyumna. 

What appears to be the fact is this ; The Bhagavadgita was 
composed before the doctrines of the BhEgavata school were 
reduced to a system, and it was then that the three of the 
Prakrtis of the Supreme were personifled into Samkarsana, Pra« 
dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 
Vasudeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Sarhkarsana alone 
is found associated with Vasudeva in early times, as is seen from 
the Inscriptions, and the passage from the Niddesa noticed in the 
beginning.^ Patanjalialso notices, under Panini IL 2. 34, a verse 
in which it is stated that certain musical instruments are sounded 
in a gathering in the temple of Dhanapati, Eama and Ke^tava, 

I Ant«; 3* [ N. B, IJ. '] ' , . 
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, Hera Eaiiia and K0352,va are Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna, and 
if is clear that there were festive gatherings' at their temples in 
Patafijalfs time. If the passage- in Paiahjali under Panini ^ VI 
3v6j Janardana with himself as the fonrth^’, i. e., with three 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Vyuhas, then it 
must be understood that the four, Vyuhas, Vasudeva, Samkarsana, 
Pradyiimna and Aniruddha, were known in Patahjali's time. Still 
it is doubtful, and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and Samkarsana, only w^ere known up to the 
time of the latest Inscription w^hich is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Olirlstian era, so that ^ 
the system of four Vyuhas was not fully developed up to, that 
time* 

If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date of the 
Bhagavadgita which contains no mention of the VyuhaSj or per- 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those of the Inscriptions, the 
Niddesa and Patan ali, i. e., it wm.s composed not latter than the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. How^ 
much earlier it is difficult tossy. At the time when the Gita 
was conceived and coinpose^d, the identification of Vasudeva with 
Harayana had not taktn place, nor had his being an incarnation 
of Visnu come to be acknowledged, as appears from the work it- 
self, When bis Viraj or universe-form was Kshown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh chapter, he is twice addressed by the 
latter as Visnu on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render- 
ed everything hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Visnu is 
alluded to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be- 
ing, and - Vasudeva was Visnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or class is represent- 
ed to Da his Vibhuti or special manifestation. 

§ 10. A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
into vogue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the idea, that 
the person known as the founder originate d the system. They push 
back the origin by many ages. Siddharthaka w-as preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was Mahavira by many Tirthamkaras. So in 
the ca.se of the Bh^avata school we have seen that that system 
M^as taught by Harayana at the beginning of each Erahman, and 
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in ill© existing Brahman it was .first taught to Pitamaha -or "Bra- 
jipati and, , thence it passed to Daksa, Vivasvatj Manu ■ and 
Iksviku. .. This last order of its revelation is alluded , tout ■, the' 
beginning of the fourth chapter of the Gita, which confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Narayaniya about the identity ,, of the 
religion of the Gita with the Ekantika religion revealed by Nara- 
yana. In this respect of pushing back the origin the Bhagavata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism. 

Y* Substance of the Bhaga^adgita, 

§ 11. We will now pass under review the main contents of 
,the Bhagavadgita, as from all appearances it is the earliest exposi- 
tion of the Bhakti system or the Ekantika Dharma. 

Chapter II. Arjuna is reluctant to fight because it involves 
the destruction of his near and revered relatives and of other men. 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluotanoe by speaking of the 
eternity and indestructibility of the human soul. Here are two 
stanzas which occur, with a variation in one of the lines, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Then to fight is spoken of as the duty of a 
Ksatriya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as being Samkhya, and the 
Yoga mode then follows. 

The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined will. 
Those who according to the precepts of the Veda perform irites for 
fulfilment of various desires, cannot have a determined steadfast 
will For attaining such a will one should think only of the deed 
to be done and not of the fruits to be derived from it With a 
concentrated mind and without any attachment to other objects 
one should devote oneself to the deed alone. By such devotion to 
acts with a determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajna ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Brahmi condition. 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he obtains 
quiescence in Brahman. This comes to the same doctrine as that 
stated in the Katha and Brhadaranyaka-Upanisads, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman,^ The discipline, however, prescribed for 

1. Yada safve pramuoyante k3niS yesya hrdi sritah, KC, YI. I 4 , and also 
BU.IV.4.7. ’ 
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the attainment of this end is not simply moral, but religious also* 
sir.03 it is stated that after having oontrolled the senses wMoh 
■fancier the mind restlessj a man ^sbo^^ld devoti himself to 
Bhagavat 

§ 12« Chapter III. There are two paths, that of devotion to 
knowledge for the Samfchyas, and that of devotion to Karman or 
action for the Yogins. Every one is born for a life of activity, but 
the deeds done do not tie him down to the world, if he does them 
for worship (Yaina) and not for his private purposes. No Karman 
is necessary for one whose enjoyments consist in himself, who is 
satisfied with himself and contented in himself. But for other^ 
people action is necessary^ and it must be done without any selfish 
desire. Janaka and others obtained perfection by devoting them- 
selves to actions alone, i. e., by the pursuit of an active life But 
the action should be dedicated to the Supreme, and one should 
not seek any fruit for himself. But such a frame of mind is not 
attainable by ordinary men, who are under the influence of their 
physical nature and sensual passions. 

Then a question is asked what it is that prompts man to sin. 
The reply is that it is desire and anger which are all-powerful and 
envelop a man^s spiritual existence. Desire acts through the 
senses, but intelligence is superior to the senses, and superior to 
this latter is the will (Buddhi) and the soul is superior to Buddhi. 
Knowing oneself to be higher than Buddhi, one should curb one- 
self by efforts and kill desire which acts through the series, viz., 
senses, intellect, will. Here the superiority of one faculty over 
another is an idea borrowed from the Katha-Upanisad. In con- 
nection with the teaching that action should be done disinterested- 
, ly, Bhagavat makes the closest possible approach to the Si^mkhja 
doctrine that the soul being deluded by egoism ( Ahamkara ) 
regards himself as the agent of the actions done by the qualities 
of nature ( Prakrti ), and that, misled by the qualities of nature, 
he forms an attachment to the qualities and actions. 

§ 13. Chapter IV, The chapter begins with Bhagavat's men- 
tion of his communication of this system to Yivasvat in the first 
instance, as alluded to above. ^ Incidentally the question of his ex- 


1 Ante, p. 1 . { N. B. U. ] 
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istenoe aithe time of Vivasvat comes up, and he then explains his 
being born again and again, and assuming incarnations for the 
destruction of the wicked by means of his Prakrti. They who 
know the incarnations and the celestial deeds of Bhagavat, are 
released from the body and are not born again. By means of 
knowledge, 'men, being purified and their passions destroyed, and 
being devoted to him and resorting to him and resting on him, 
attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhagavat resorts to men 
in the manner in which they resort to him ; men everywhere 
follow his path. 

The idea of action without attachment is further developed. 
The metaphorical Yajnas are mentioned, such as the sacrifice of 
the senses into the fire of restraint, of the objects of the senses 
into the senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 

m - 

breaths into the fire of Yoga, which is the control of the self* All 
these Yajhas cannot be accomplished without acts. Of these the 
Yajha of knowledge is the best ; for by its means one sees all 
things in one-self and in God ( Supreme spirit ). This highest 
knowledge brings about freedom from all sin, and destroys the 
polluting effect of action. The realisation of the Yoga sets aside 
the significance of the actions. This highest knowledge puts an end 
to all doubt and one becomes a spirit — a spirit totally free. When 
acts are done in this condition, they do not defile a person.— Here 
the tendency to rationalise Yajnas or sacrifices, which set in in 
the Upanisad period, is seen in a developed form, since the re- 
straint of the senses, the attainment of knowledge, and such other 
practices are characterised as Yajnas or sacrifices. 

Another point that deserves notice is the statement that Bha- 
gavai deals with men in the manner in which they deal with him, 
that is, the spirit with which God is approached by mentis re- 
ciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation that men 
everywhere, whatever the differences of their views, follow the 
path of Bhagavat Here lies, in germ, the principle that all reli- 
gions have a basis of truth in them. 

§ 14. Chapter V. Samkhya and Yoga are brought into connec- 
tion with Samnyasa and Karmayoga. They are not independent 
of each other. Following either thoroughly, one obtains the fmit 
of both. The place which is obtained bp Stokhyas is obtained also 
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by Yogas. For Jfilnayajaa or saorifioe of knowledge enabling & 
man to see all tixinga in himself and in God, and this knowledge * 
bringing about freedom from sin, the same condition is attained 
to, which an active life or pursuit of actions ( Karmayoga ) brings 
about, when the actions are done disinterestedly er without aim- 
ing at the fruit, with an eye directed towards Brahman only, the 
true essence of things. Though this is so, still Sathnyasa is diffi- 
cult to be realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains to it 
soon. A Yogin dees not think that he does something when he 
sees, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when these acts are done 
without any attnohment, the aim being the realisation of 
Brahman. The Yogias perform deeds by their body, mind, wiH, 
or simply by their senses, without any attachment for the sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, Jiiana is obtained, and§ ** 
in this condition man looks at all things alike. When ' a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and in ii he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peace in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace in Brahman re,sembles the condition of an Arhat in Bud- 
dhism, but the Bhagavadgita does not end there and adds tiiat in 
this condition of deliverance a person comes to know the Supreme 
Soul as one to whom ail kinds of worship and austere practices 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of all beings ; 
andiiis this kno wledge that leads to peace. 

§ 15. Chapter '7L He who does not attach himself to the re- 
sult of his actions and does what he ought to do, is Saihnyasin as 
well as Yogin. Karman or action is necessary to become a sage 
(Muni ). When he has attained the dignity cf a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the state of a man 
who'ljas attained Yoga. Practice of Yoga, or contemplation, is 
then described. Y/hen a man goes through the Yoga practices, he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, i. e., becomes absorbed in him in 
peace. All the functions of the mind are suspended in the con- 
dition of Yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in hiniself. 

Then follows an explanation of the process of abstraction and 
concentration. A I'ogin sees himself in all things and all ttiings in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light. The Supreme Spirit 
is not lost to him vho sees Him everywhere and sees everything in 
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Hill , ihe Supreme Spirit. He who looks upon the Bhagavat as one, 
though he exists in all things, exists in him, though he moves 
about everywhere. He who regards all as himself ( and looks 
upon them in the same light ) in matters of hai piness and misery 
is the best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga. “The mind” he says, “ is restless But Bhagavat re- 
plies that it can be controlled by practice as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of things ( Vairagya ). At the end Bhagavat teaches 
that he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
him with his whole soul centred in him. 

. The Yoga described in this chapter is found in some of the 
Upsnisads, especially in the Svetatvatara. Tha affirmation “ sees 
^ himself in himself and everywhere else” occurs in the Brhada- 
ranyaka ( IV. 4. 23 ). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse v^hich is in every sense theistic, as he does the fifth chapter, 
in order, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline contained in tha last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theislic conclusions. Cai e is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 

§ 16. Chapter VII. In the last six chapters has been explained 
the whole process of Karmayoga from beginning to act regard- 
less of the fruit, to the attainment of the condition of Yogin, who 
Acting solely with a view to the acquisition of the Brahma condi- 
tion, is free from passions, looks upon all thing.s alike ; and it is 
added, at the end that he is the best of the Ycgins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
sho.w that the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi- 
tion, are difficult to he practised by men with such passions as we 
possess, and the way to he free from them is to surrender opeself 
to God ; and therefore in this chapter Bhagavat goes on to explain 
• the nature of created beings and of his relation to them. He 
begijis by saying that God’s Prakrti is eightfold : the five ele- 
menis, mind, will ( Buddhi }, and egoism. Jiva is another Prakrti, 
which supports the world. From these are produced all objects 
or beings. Bhagavat is the source and the last resting place of 
chs world. There is nothing further than him. All these things 
are strung together in him as gems in a string. That wffiich- is 
the characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself. All 
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the three qualities and the conditions resulting from them proceed 
from Mm. Bhagavat is not in them and they are not in him. 
Bhagavat is beyond all these three conditions. The world, deluded 
by the conditions resulting from the three qualities; does not 
know Bhagavat, the Supreme Spirit, who is beyond them all. 
This Maya of Bhagavat consisting of these qualifies is very 
difficult to be got over, and this Maya they get rid of, who take 
refuge in him. Wicked men do not resort to Bhagavat, their 
understanding being clouded by Maya and resorting to Asura or 
demoniacal condition. 

The devotees of Bhagavat are of four kinds. Of these the 
Jnanin, or the enlightened, is the best The Jhanin sticks to 
Bhagavat as Ms best refuge. The enlightened man surrenders^ 
himself to him, regarding Vasudeva as everything. Other people 
are attached to other deities and undertake different vows. Their 
faith in their deities is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
by him. They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
fruit. That fruit is yielded by Bhagavat himself. But it is perish* 
able. Not knowing Bhagavat ’s true nature, which is unchange- 
able and excellent, ignorant people regard him as something 
indiscrete at first and afterwards made discrete. He is not in- 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped in Yogamaya ( mystic 
power ). He knows the past, the present and the future, and 
nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
and those only, who are released from the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the practice of virtue, 
adore the Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adhiyajlia 
( presiding over worship ) and Adhibhuta { presiding over beings ), 
come to know him when they depart this life. 

For the idea of all existing things being strung together in the 
Supreme, we may compare MU. IL 2.5, and BIT. Ill 8. 3-^4 ; 
Ordinary people are represented as resorting to other deities, led 
by several desires. The Bhagavat confirms their faith in their 
deities, and the fruits that they get from them are perishable. 
Here appears the same idea as that noticed in chap. IV and to be 
noticed in chap. IX, viz., that the worshippers of other gods are 
really Bhagavat’s worshippers, and that there is a principle of 
unity in all religions. 
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I 17. Cliapter VIII Arjuna begins by putting questions about' 
the three subjects mentioned in the last yerse of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhyatma. Bhagavat then explains 
these. About perceiving him at the time of death he says * He 
who leaves his body while remembering me at the time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.” Finally he states that he 
who departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowing, eternal 
ruler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness — with devotion, his whole 
^oul gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Being, who is higher than the highest. He 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
mind concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leaving 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable 'Om’ and the remembrance of Bhagavat all the while. 
Bhagavat is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he reaches 
Bhagavat, 

During the night of Brahman all these things are resolved 
into the indiscrete ( Avyakta ), and, when the day dawns^ 
they spring out again from it. There is another substance, 
different from the Avyakta and itself indiscrete (Avyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
which is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, which being attained to, there is no return. Thai is 
Bhaga vat's highest abode. That supreme soul, in whom all these 
beings are and who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention tlie two 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( Uttarayana) go to Brahman, and those who die while he is in 
his southern course ( Daksinayana ) go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. 

It is worthy of observation that after mentioning that the man 
who meditates on the Supreme at the time of death reaches him^ 
he mentions the attainnent of the Aksara, which is the highest 

4 I B. G. Bhauda^rkar’s Works, Vol. IV. | ^ 
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goal, by resorting to a Yoga process. This seems to be like looking 
back on the Yoga practices for the attainment of the Aksara 
( Brahman ) mentioned in the Upanisads, such as the Mundaka 
( 11. 2. 3 ), and the SAretasvatara ( I. 14 ). In the first passage, the 
syllable *Om'' is compared to a bow, the sonl to the arrow, and 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit In the second a person 
is instructed to use his own body as the nether wooden piece and 
the Praiiava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which, 
is like rubbing of the wooden pieces against each other, to dis- 
cover the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara Brahman of the Mundaka is transformed into Deva 
(God) in the Svetasvatara-Upanisad, and the Bhagavadgita also 
prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat while the syllable ‘Om* is 
being uttered. Here, therefore, we see the effort to invest the un- 
changeable and indiscrete Brahman with a strong distinct persona- 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another Avyakta is mentioned, besides 
that into which all things are resolved at the dissolution of the 
universe. This Avyakta is eternal and indestructible and is called 
Aksara and the h’ghest goal. Here, how^ever, this Aksara is at 
once rendered theistic by being spoken of as the highest abode or 
condition of Bhagavat, 

§ 18. Chapter IX. In this chapter Bhagavat proceeds to explain 
the direct and indirect knowledge wdiich constitute the royal lore 
and the royal secret. It is to be directly perceived. It is holy and 
easy to be practised. The Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
Ail things are in him and he is nut in them, and still the objects 
are not in bim. Wonderful is his lordly powmr. He is the 
sustainer of all beings and is not in them. His self brings all 
things into existence. As the air which exists in the sky is every- 
wdiere, so all beings are in him. At the dissolution of the world 
all beings are dissolved into his Prakrti, and at the begimiing of a 
new" Kalpa they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
contaminate him, as he does them without any desire. , With him- 
self as the director, the Prakcti brings forth the moveable and im- 
moveable things. Foolish men disiajard him who has assumed 
a human form, not knowing his true nature, viz., that he Is the 
lord .and the great ruler of all ; but great souls, assuming a godly 
nature, knowing hhn to be the origiir of all beings, adcre him 
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with single-miiidedness. Some people worship him by Jhanayajiia 
i. e., a rationalised sacrifice, taking him as one or several? or ^ as, 
having Mb face in all directions. 

■ He is a subsidiary'^ as well as 'the main sacrifice. He is Svadlitj 
herbs, Mantra, ghee. He is Agni and he is also oblation. He is 
father, mother, nourisher and grandfather of the w^oiid. He is 
Re, Saman, etc. He is the w^ay,snstaii}er, lord, witness, shelter and 
friends etc. The knowers of the three Yedas, the drinkers of Soma, 
worshipping him by means of sacrifice, desire habitation in 
heaven, where they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been exhausted, they come back to the mortal world again. Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the three Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of tho>se who think of him and meditate on 
him with single-mindedness and adore him. Those who worship 
other deities must be considered as worshipping him, but they 
do so not according to prescribed rules. He is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajnas or worship, but those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those who 
worship other deities attain to them, and his wairshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations thrown into the fire, ail that is eaten 
and given and the austerities practised should be dedicated to him. 
In this way these actions do not serve as a bondage, and one be- 
comes a real Sarhnyasin and goes to him. He who adores 
Bhagavat with single-mindedness, becomes holy, even if he be 
wicked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Even 
women, Vaisyas and Sudras, w^hen they resort to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker of the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be his devotee, should worship him, should 
bow to him, and acting in this way, and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 

Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentioned as efficacious for the acquisi- 
tion of a place in heaven. From this place persons return w^hen 
their merit is exhausted, but there is no return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all Ms heart. God is further 
personalised and brought home toman by being declared as his 
father, mother, nourisher, grandfather, friend, refuge, etc. * The 
attitude to other gods is of toleration. The worship offered to 
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them is really offered to Bhagavat, but the worshippers do ngfc 

know Bnaiavat, m he truly is, and therefore go wrong, , 

I 19, Chapter X The gods and T^sis do not know the origin 
of' Bhagavat. He was before them all. He who knows Bhagavat 
io be the unborn and uiiheginning lord of all worlds, is^freO' from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor- 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-control, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
etc., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
sprang from him, whose descendants are all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to be the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. They,* 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, speak about him, and thus they are 
satisfied and are happy. Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the darkness of ignorance by the light of knowledge, being him- 
self in his true condition. When they adore him thus constantly 
Ml of love, he grants them that condition of mind by means of 
which they reach him. 

Then questioned by Arjuna as to the Vibhutis or excellent forms 
pf each species or group, which pervade the world, Bhagavat pro- 
ceeds to mention them. He is the soul that wells in the heart of 
men and is the origin, the middle and the end of all beings. He is 
Visnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Kapila of the 
Siddhas, Prahlada of all Daityas, Rama of wielders of weapons, 
philosopoy ( Adhyatma ) of all lores, Dvandva of compounds, 
Kirti { fame ) of all females, Vasudevaof Vrsnisand Dhanamjaya 
ofPandavas. That object which has excellence and splendour 
should be known as arising from his lustre. 

There is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti §chool, and that is that all the devotees meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and contribute by 
discourses on him to each other’s elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished from 
the Yogins, who have to go through their exercises singly and in 
solitude.;. ■ ■ 

§ 20. Chapter XI. The Viraj form of God, 1 e., all being looked 
ac simultaneously as constituting one whole, as also his destructive 
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form, IB wMch all enter into-his mouth and are absorhed,:isdescri- 
feed in this chapter. ■ Arjuna praises 'him that he does not see the 
^.end, the beginning, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up - this frightful 
form and assume the more usual and the more agreeable human 
form. In verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and his lustre has 
filled the whole universe. 

The idea of looking at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Purusasukta (BY. X. 90). God’s having eyes everywhere, 

. face everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in BY. X. 81. 3. This verse is repeated in Svetas vatara- 
Upanisad III 3. 

§ 21. Chapter XIL This chapter starts with a question as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis- 
crete cause which is unchangeable { Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Yasudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat- 
ed attention and faith- Those who, with their senses restrmned, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Undefinable, as existing 
everywhere and unthinkable, also reach him, but the trouble to 
them is greater- Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, who, dedicating all their actions to him and meditating 
on him, worship him ; and he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 
him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he cannot fix Ms 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con- 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is not feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
success. If, however, he is not able to do this, with his mind fixed, 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God and are specially dear to him, such as not hating 
any being, being the friend of all, being humble, being indifferent 
to praise or censure, etc. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara cr unchangeable 
indiscrete cause is again mentioned as. opposed to the worship of 
Bhagavat as a personal God. In similar passages in the previous 
chapters, the perspnalisaticn ip effected at once by insertirg a 
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clause" applicable only to a personal God. ' But here the medita- 
tion on Avyakta is spoken of as Buccessfiil, but is condemned' as 
being yeiy difficult to be practised, and the theistic aim of, the 
^ work is kept in view. 

I 23. Chapter XIII This body is the Ksefcra, and he who knows 
this body as his own, is Ksetrajha. The Bhagavat is also Xsetrajna 
in all the Ksetras. This subject about the Ksetra and Ksetrajna 
has been variously treated by the Bsis in verses of various metres^ 
and determined by the words of the Brahmasutra unfolding rea- 
sons. Ksetra consists of the twenty-four elements mentioned in the 
Samkhya S 3 ~stem and desire, hatred, pleasure and pain, and body, life * 
and courage, which are Atmagunas according to the Vaisesikas. 
Bhagavat then proceeds to enumerate the virtues, such as humili- 
ty, sincerity, etc., which consistute, it is said, Jhana or knowledge , 
but which are to betaken as means to knowledge. Then are 
alluded to knowledge, or true philosophy, and its reverse. He 
then mentions the Jheya, or thing to be knowui, audit is Para- 
brahman, which has no beginning nor end, wdiich is neither ex- 
istent nor non-existent, and which has hands and feet everywhere, 
and which has eyes, head and face everywhere, which has ears 
everywhere, and which pervades all. And thus the description of 
godhead proceeds in the wmrds of the Upanisads. 

• Prakrti and Purusa are unbeginning. All changes and quali- 
ties are produced from Prakrti. Prakrti is the cause in bringing 
about effect, and Purusa is the cause in the enjoyment and suf- 
ferance of happiness and misery. The Purusa, being connected 
with Prakrti, enjoys or endures the properties or effects of the 
Prakrti ; ‘aBd the cause is his being connected w^ith the Gunas or 
^ qualities. Besides ail these various principles, there is in this 
body Purusa, the Supreme Soul, who is the witness of everything, 
who is the sustainer, enjoyer and the great lord. By meditation 
some see the self by self, others see it by Sarhkhyayoga and Kar- 
mayoga. Any moving or unmoving thing that comes into exis- 
tence is produced by the union of Ksetra and Ksetrajna. He, who 
sees the Supreme Lord equally in all things, who is not destroyed 
when other things are destroyed, sees truly. Seeing God equally 
in all things, a man does no injury to himself, and attains to the 
highest goal He truly sees^ who sees all acts as done by Prakrti 
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aiid:Puriiga,,as not the actor. When he regards aliseperate beings, 
as existing in one place, and sees development proceeding thence, 
he becomes Brahman, The Supreme Spirit, though dwelling in 
the body, does not do anything and is not contaminated, because 
he is imbeginning and is devoid of qualities and unchangeable. 
The spirit* is not . contaminated, just as space or ether existing 
everywhere is not. Just as the sun illuminates the whole world, 
so does the Ksetrajna illuminate the Ksetra. 

The Karmayoga, leading up to the condition of a Yogin, w^’ho 
looks at all things with the same regard and makes no distinction 
** between them and himself, has been described in the first six 
chapters. In the next six the Bhaktiyoga, or loving adoraticm of 
God, is the subject treated of 5 and the final effect of it is the for- 
mation of the fully righteous character which distinguishes a 
Bhakta who is dear to Bhagavat. "With chapter XIII begins the 
consideration of subsidiary subjects. In this Bhagavat speaks 
of the Ksetra and Ksetrajna, or the soul and its dwelling place, and 
of another soul, that is, himself also dwelling in the Ksetra. In 
connection with this subject he refers to the poetic works of the 
previous Rsis and to the words of the Brahmasutra. 

What these works are it is difficult to say ; but what follow^s 
is, first, the mention of the twenty-four principles generally associ- 
ated with the Saiiikhya system, as well as seven others, all of which 
constitute the Ksetra ; secondly, the enumeration of the virtues 
that qualify one to the attainment of knowledge ; thirdly, the 
statement about knowledge ( Jnana ), or that which is true philo- 
sophy, and also Ajnana, which is the reverse ; and fourthly, the 
description of the Jneya or the thing to be known, which is ^ 
Parabrahman or the Supreme Soul. This last contains the attri- 
butes given in the Upanisads, and a verse and a half are verbally 
quoted from the SU. There are also other statements in the con- 
cluding verses which resemble KU. V. 11, and SU. V. 4. Then 
there is a statement about the nature of the Prakrii and Purusa 
quite in keeping w^ith the Saihkliya system ; but the existence of 
the highest spirit in the body along with the animal soul is 
mentioned. Thus is the atheism of the Saihkhya system studious- 
ly avoided, whenever there is a reference to its doctrines. Then 
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follow reflections on God and the seeing of the Supreme Soul 
ever jwhere. ■ 

The works, therefore, upon which this chapter is . based are 
some of the Upaiiisads and some treatises setting forth the 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality. These 
treatises may have been the discourses first independent and 
afterwards included in the Santiparvan and other parts of the 
Mahabharata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trace ; but there is no mention here of the Samkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to it as elaborated in later times by 
Isvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty-four principles is ancient ® 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their purpose. But no 
chronological conclusions can be deduced from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles. The doctrine that all action pro- 
ceeds from the Prakrti, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
or suffers, which is a true Samkhya doctrine, but is calculated 
to absolve a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned ; 
but it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
principles. 

§ 33. Chapter XIV. The great Brahman is the womb ( Yoni ) 
for Bhagavat into which he throws seed. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms, Brahman is the greatest. Bhagavat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three Gunas, their products and 
their results in the future world. These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free from the bondage 
and becomes immortal. The distinguishing characteristic of one 
who is free from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in which happiness and misery are alike, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike, in which agreeable and disagreeable 
things are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc. He 
who invariably resorts to Bhagaval* by Bhaktiyoga becomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brahman. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteousness (duty) and of unending happiness* 

Here then is a distinct affirmation of the soul’s attainment of 
freedom from passions by means of continuous devotion to Bhaga^ 
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vat or God. The word Brahmayoni occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
is to be interpreted, in the light of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahman. 

§ 24 Chapter XV. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Samsara, or the whole extent of things, to the Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be out by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment ; 
and then should be sought that place from which there is no 
return. One should surrender himself to the original Purusa. 
Those reach that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires, and the pair of happiness and misery. 
Thai is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 
by the sun, the moon or the fire. When a soul departs from a 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of which Manas is the sixth, 
and brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
is a part of Bhagavat and' is eternal. This soul, placing itself 
in these six Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to be known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises all herbs. By 
becoming fire he contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. From him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know- 
ledge, and the rejection of what is not true. Bhagavat alone is to 
be known by means of all the Vedas and as the author of Vedantas 
and the knower of the Veda. There are two souls in the world, one 
that changes, and the other thht is unchangeable. Besides these 
there is another who is the highest and is called Paramatman, 
and who as the unchangeable lord supports all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 

There is one new point brought out in this chapter. Apd that 
is that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
senses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the composite universe to the Pippal-tree occurs in EU. ( VI. 1 ), 
MaiU. ( VI. 4 ), and the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat is mentioned in a verse in KU. ( V. 15), MU, {II. 2. 10), 
and SU. ( VI. 14 ). The doctrine of the existence of the third 
highest Purusa should also be noted as a characteristic of .this 
theistic work. The triad, Ksara, Aksara or Atman ( individual 
5 [ E. G. Bhandarkaj-’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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soul ), and the ruling one God, is mentioned in SU. ( I. 10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 25. Chapter XVI. Bhagavat'now proceeds to enumerate the 
virtues which constitute the divine endowments (DaivI Sampad ), 
and the vices that constitute demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of created 
beings : one is divine and the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor correct conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world as unreal, without substratum or support, without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 
this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds 
bring about the destruction of the world. Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in an un- 
holy manner, sticking to their own false conceits. They accumu- 
late wealth by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assume a false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men he con- 
signs to the race of the demons. Desire, anger and eovetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should be 
abandoned. He w'ho avoids these three doors reaches the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred precepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high- 
est goal. The sacred precepts must, therefore, be followed whenever 
a man has to do anything or avoid anything. 

Here two classes of men, good and bad, are raentioned. Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
systems, different from that of Bhagavat seem also to be included. 
They set aside the sacred Sastra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhi.sts and Jainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. 

§ 26. Chapter XVII. Arjuna asks: What is the frame of 
mind of those who set aside the sacred precepts and still worship 
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'' with faith Is it characterised by the quality of goodness* activi- 
4y or ignorance ? ^'"'Bhagavat answers": “Faith is of ' three 'kindSi 
■characterised by goodnessi activity, and- darkness or ignorance. 
The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart A man 
is what faith makes of him. As is his faith, so is the man The 
good worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and cause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it He then mentions three kinds of 
food, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or sacrifice, 
that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, which is perform- 
ed without any regard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
sacred ritual. That springs from the quality of activity, which is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation ; and that which 
is done without regard for the sacred precepts and without Dak- 
sina or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the quaiity of ignorance. As to charitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, which are made because it is a duty to 
give to one from whom' no return is expected ; while that which 
is made with an interested motive and with a desire for return, 
springs from the quality of activity. And in this manner all the 
four subjects are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition of the syllables “ Om, tat, sat is mentioned. 

In this chapter the truth that man’s religious faith and the 
character of the God that he worships, depend upon his own 
character whether good or had, is clearly recognised. Not only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the mode 
of worship, charity or gifts, and the practice of austerity^ differ 
according as a man’s nature is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

§ 27. Chapter XVIII. This chapter begins with a question by 
Arjuna as to the principles of renuhoiation and abandonment. 
Bhagavat replies that renunciation is the giving up of works 
springing from ^desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
fruits of actions. Some say that all Earman should be abandond ; 
others say that worship, charity and austerity should not be given 
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tip. ' The , decision is that these last sho^^ be abandoiie'd,' ae 
the j bring about purity of the soul. The actions should be done 
without being attached to them or desiring for the fruits. That* 
;ditty that must.be done, should not he abandoned. 'Giving up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion. When the essential action is done because it should be 
done without any desire for fruit or attachment, that abandon- 
ment springs from goodness. It is not possible for a living heihg 
to abandon all actions. He who abandons only the fruit, is really 
one who has abandoned actions. According to the Saihkhya 
doctrine, there are five different causes ; the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate. In this manner it goes 
on. Some acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the different castes. 

The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted him, attains final 
success. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
states of mind, such as self-control, freedom and passions, which 
conduce to the realisation of the Brahma-condition. When this 
condition is realised, a man is free from sorrow and desire, and, 
being equally disposed towards all beings, he develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhaga vat, and knowing Bhagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat. One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should fix his mind upon Bhagavat alone, 

. ■ <r>' 

dedicating all his actions to him, and then he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 

Then Bhagavat winds up the whole by teaching Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God ( the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and moves them, as if forming 
parts of a wheel ; and then he says, by his favour Arjuna would 
obtain perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He is further 
instructed to dedicate his whole mind to Bhagavat, to become 
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Ms devotee, to worsMp him, to bow to him, and in this way 
he (Arjuna) would reach him. This is styled the deepest secret. 
Then Arjuna is told to set aside all other methods of salvation and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alone, and Bhagavat would then 
free him from all his sins. And thus the chapter ends. 

This is the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion, whiohg 
as the Nariyanlya tells ns, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but 
the fruit of the action one should not be intent on. The action 
should be done disinterestedly, that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should be dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do one’s duty 
because it is a duty. When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out God^s will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by consistently acting in this manner, is free- 
dom from passion, a sense of the omnipresence of God and an 
equal regard for all things. This leads to the realisation of the 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 

But to do one^s duty consistently and selflessly is a matter 
diflBcult, since all beings are subject to the influence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseology, of passions and appeten- 
cies. These can be got over by surrendering oneself to God. 

Yi. The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagai?adgit£ 

I 28. This constant insistence on action being done without 
any regard for the fruit, that is, distinterestedly or selflessly, 
forms a peculiarity of the Bhagavadgita, But the idea is not new. 
In the Isopanlsad it is stated in the second verse, that a man 
should desire to live a hundred years doing actions resolutely, 
and in that way and no other, will action not contaminate Mm. 
And the nou-contamination as the result of an elevated state of 
mind is spoken of in OhU. IV, 14, 3; BU. 4. 23; and MaiU. VL 20. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being the Gita draws from, the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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■ant chapters. While the personality of 'God is fully aoknow- 
,ledged' in certain parts of the Upanisads, mere Brahman, the 
personality of which is not so distinct, is also spoken of in some 
places. When the Bhagavadgita takes in these passages, it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Gita derives its .doctrines 
about the conquest of the self and the attainment of a condition 
of a peace and serenity, is the general atmosphere of religious and 
moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest Upanisad speculations to the formation of definite religi- 
ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
Gita speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to be , suppos- 
ed that it horrow’’s this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
Buddhism. The source resorted to by these systems was common 
to all. 

Besides the Upanisads and the religious and moral atmosphere 
prevalent at that time, the Gita avails itself of the philosophy that 
had come into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
of the Samkhya and the Yoga. Though the twenty-four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the non-activity of Purusa, are 
alluded to in the Bhagavadgita, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul, which is not found in the 
later Samkhya, thus giving a theistic character to the philosophy. *• 
In their account of the creation, the Puranas follow this 
philosophy, and the later Yaisnava and Saiva systems adopt it in 
a more or less qualified manner. 

But the word Samkhya does not seem to he used in the 
Bhagavadgita to indicate the later non-theistic system. In the 
second chapter and in the fifth, Samkhya indicates a philosophy 
based upon knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men- 
tioned in the Samkhya system, do not appear to be known 
to the later Samkhya. The speculative philosophy, therefore, 
that existed about the time of the Svetasvatara-Upanisad and 
the Bhagavadgita, was known by the name of Saihkbya, and out 
pf it grew the non-theistic system of later times. The Yoga, 
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tlie pMlosopli 3 r of action, too did preTail, but it culminated, ^ as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera- 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, Aksara, ' or', the Supreme 

.SouL- ■ ■ ‘ . . 

■ I 29. Thus :tli6 Bhagavadgita is'the result of. development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism; But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love 
of God, which is the characteristic of the „ work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to. this 
point we will now turn. In the XJpanisads, Upasana, or fervent. 
Bieditation a number of things-such as Manas ( mind'.),' the 
: sun, the' Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, etc., 
regarded as Brahman, i.e., thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib- 
ed. Such a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the-thing and 
give it a glorious form so as to excite admiration and even love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman ( soul ) is said in the 
Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else ( I 4. 8.). 'Here the word Atman may possibly be taken to 
mean one 's own sguL In the same , Upanisad there is another 
passage' which runs thus :' This is that Great Unborn, who is of 
the form of, thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, who is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or ^ evil deeds he does notUecome better or worse. He 
is the ruler of all beings, he is the causeway or dike that separates 
things from one another and . prevents them , being confused to- 
gether ( he is the preserver of order). , The Brahmanas desire to 
know Mm by the words of the ’■ Vedas, by worship, charity and 
austerity. Knowing him, one becomes -a sage. The recluses desir- 
ing him as the place to live in, renounce th'e world. On this ac- 
count the wise men' of old did not " desire ' progeny, saying to 
themselves: * What shall we do. with 'progeny, when we have got 
this Being,, this wmrld to live;in-? and thus they,' gave up desire 
for sons,' wealth and the world and lived the life of mendicants 
(IV. 4. 22).. 

Now, if those wise men of old gave .up: all the pleasures of the 
world to contemplate and dwell with the Supreme Being, so 
eloquently described, must it not be considered that they w^ere 
actuated by love for B[im, though the word Bhakti does not oocuy 
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here ? And at the bottom of all those rapturous sayings about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in the world and the 
heart of man, there must be a feeling akin to love. And during 
the period when the Bgveda poetry was composed, love for God or 
gods was often an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words : “Dyaus is my father ” ( JIV. 1. 104. 33 ), 
“ Aditi ( the boundless ) is father, mother, and son” (RV. I. 89. 10); 
and from such prayers as “ O father Dyaus, avert all evils”, “ Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son”, etc. Though 
the later sacrificial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, still, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no expression for a time and exhibited 
itself again mixed with wonder and admiration in the times of the 
trpanisads. It certainly was not absent during this last period. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex- 
ists in the Rksamhita (1. 164. 20) and is repeated in the Mundaka- 
Upanisad ( VII. 1. 1 ). 

In the last ( MU. III. 2, 3 ), and in the KU. ( II. 23 ), there is a 
verse to the effect that'this Supreme Soul is not to be attained by 
lectures ( from a teacher ), nor by intelligence, nor by much 
learning ; he is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours; to him he discloses his form. Again we have' the 
doctrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate ( KBU. III. 8 ) ; 
and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them — which latter forms the subject of a celebrated passage in 
tne BU. III. 7. From this it is clear that the doctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and that the 
latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. . 

§ 30. In this manner all the points that constitute the EkSntika 
religion of the Bhagavadgita are to be found in the older religious 
literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love is not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. But that word is not always 
Used in the sense of love even by Ramanuja. In his system Bhakti 
means constant meditation and corresponds to the Upasana of 
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of the Upanisads. The word etymologically signifies resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense 
by Paninl in Sutra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
commentators, has a passive sense and means a thing resorted 
to, liked or loved; and general and special terminations -are 
. prescribed, .which, when affixed to a noun, indicate one by whom 
the thing expressed by the noun is liked or loved. In this sen^e 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things as Agnibhaktini, Indrabhaktlni, i. e., things which, resort 
to, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved- instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules of 
Panini himself, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix ti 
indicates Bhava or condition. Howsoever the word may h?iye 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, viz., love 
for the Atman or the Supreme Soul, was an idea implied apd 
often expressed by the word Priya or Preyas in the Hpanispd 
period. 

g 31. phe state of things which must have led to the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Gita, seems to me to be this. About the 
time when, the systems of religion we have been considering 
arose, there was a tendency amongst the people which often 
worked itself out, as is evident from the Pali Birth-Stories, to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
^ forests or mountains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and other like 
systems considered an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religi- 
ous elevation, There is reason to believe that Sramapas existed 
before the rise of Buddhism. The religious systems that hsd 
sprung up were mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had; becorpe 
prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts of moral 
exaltation, unassociated with a theistic faith, as appears clear 
from Buddhism and other systems, and also from dry moral dis- 
sertations of which the Mahabharata is full. Such a system as 
that of the Bhagavadgita was, therefore, necessary to counteract 
these tendencies. Theistic ideas were so scattered in the .IJpa- 
ni^ads, that it was necessary for practical purposes to work them 
up into a system of redemption capable of being grasped easily., 

These appear to be the conditions under which the ttiw 

6 [ R. 0. Bhandarkar's V^orks, Vol, fV, J 
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into existe ace. I am not inclined to dissolve Vasudeva and Arjuna 
into solar mytlis ; but Vasudeva could not have been living when 
the Bhagavadgita was composed as a discourse delivered by him, 
any more than Buddha was living when his discourses were 
reduced to the form of books. It is worthy of remark that both 
of them are called Bhagavats when speaking. Vashdeva must 
already have been deified before the Bhagavadgita was written. 

As regards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief, it 
is evident that it is conservative and he came to fulfil the law 
'and not supersede it. It must already have been seen that he 
looks at the sacrificial religion from almost the same point of 
view as the Upanisads. The cherishing of desires which the 
sacrificial rites encourged is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attained by means of them is perishable. It was because this 
Ekantika religion was so conservative, that it gradually made 
its way into Hindu society in general, though it did not succeed 
in uprooting the religion of sacrifices. Still it always retained 
its character as a religion for women and for all castes, Sudras 
included, and in its later development it was associated with 
' such Vedic Tites as then remained when it was professed by the 

' BrEhmanasrbut not so associated when its followers were of 

Tower castes, among whom it continued to exercise great influence. 
The Bhagavat’s attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
has already been explained. It was strictly liberal. All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, reaches him ultimately, but the 
.devotees of odier gods do not know Bhagavat as he truly is and 
’ thus go wrong. This attitude must have had something to do 
with the influence of the Vasudeva-Ersna cult over the lower 
‘Classes.*- • v 

" yri. Identification of Vasudeva with Natayana. 

H ' § - 32 . , The word Narayana is similar to Nadayana, which 
'.last is formed by P. IV. 1. 99 and means the Gotra NadSyana. 
• The termination is signifioativ-e and means in this case the 
:-resting place or the place to which Nada or a collection of Ifadas 
go. So Narayana means the resting place or goal of Nara or a 
collection of Naras’. In the Narayanlya ( XIL 341 ) Kesava or 
' . I See M-edbStithi's'commeatary'Ofl Manu 1, lO. 
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Hari saygto Arjunailiat he is known, .as :ihe^. resting*' place, nr ■ 
goal of men ( Naranam ). The. word Nr-or ,Nara is also used to ' 
denote gods as manly persons, espscially - in the Vedas,' sO" that;' 
Nariyana may be construed as the resting place or goal of »gods; * 
There is a tradition which connects Narayana with the priine:?al . 
waters. Mton ( 1. 10 ), and also Hain in the above passage ■■ say; ’ 
that the waters were called Naras because they were the sons' of * 
Nara, and, since they were the first resting place of Brahma in the i 
first case and of Hari in the second, the two were called Narayanas. 
The Puranas, such as the Vayu and the Visnu, agree with Mann. 
Again there is atradition that Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in 
the navel of Narayana or Visnu (MBh. Ill 12. 34 and XIL 349.48).. 
In the Vayu-Purana Narayana is represented as prior to * Avyakta 
or matter in an undeveloped form, and from Avyakta sprang the. 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahmadeva. ■ 

All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to' 
RV. X. 82. 5 and 6, which may be thus translated : ‘Trior to the sky, 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
which the waters held first and in which all the gods existed ? 
The waters held that same embryo in which all gods exist or find 
themselves ; on the navel of the unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood In this we have first the w^aters mentioned ; 
on those waters stood the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created everything *; and the 
unborn corresponds to Narayana from whose navel he sprang. .In 
this embryo all the gods, it is said, found themselves. This oorres- 
ponds to the Xaras, men or gods, whose goal or resting place w.as 
Xarayana, so that this confirms the identity between Brahma and 
Naray ana mentioned by Manu and some of the Puranas. Xarayana 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited above, is considered 
prior to Brahmadeva and to the Svayarhbhu of Mann, is a'^nother 
person and has a cosmic character and is not a historical . or my thor.. 
logical individual. This idea of Xarayana w*as < developed in the 
period of the later Brahmanas and Aranyakas. * . . - . . • 

In the Satapatha-Brahmana ( XII. 3.4), Puimsa Ifarayan^a^ 
represented to have sent forth from the place of sacrifice' Vasus, 
Rudras and Adityas by means of the morning, midday and ' even- 
ing libations respectively , he alone remaining in the place. Fya'* 
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japati ielife him to sacrifice again, and the substance of the whole ■ 
is that Ntrayana placed himself in ail the worlds, in all the gods, ' 
in all the Vedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadows forth the rising of Narayana to the dignity 
of the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exist and who in the beginning sent forth all the gods, 'being him- 
self their receptacle or resting place as indicated in 11 V. X. 82. 6. 
In -another place ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Purusa Narayana is mentioned as 
having conceived the ideaof aPancaratra Sattra (continued sacri- 
fices for fiVe days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also Narayana’s becoming the; 
Supreme Ruler and becoming all are spoken of. Narayana is re- 
presented as the author of the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). This 
appears to he as much a fanciful representation, as that of Visva- 
kartnan and others as authors of other hymns. As in these last 
cases, it has a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that NSrSyana is another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names are associated together, as we have seen, in the above cita- 
tions from i^e ^tapatha-Brahmapa. In the Taittirlya-S-ranyaka 
( X. il .)'■ NarSyana is described with all the attributes of the 
Supreme souL which are usually found mentionedin the Upahisads, 

In the Mahfibharata and Puranas, he figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically "he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean 
of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- > 
val waters being still kept to. Narayana thus became an object 
of worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before,’ there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to Narayana 
( iNSriiyana-VatikS ). 

§ 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvipa or white 
island. In the Kathasaritsagara ( 54. 19, 21, 23 ) Naravahana- 
datta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Devasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa 
and attended by NSrada and other devotees-. In another place in 
the same work ( 115, 101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 
gone to Svetadvipa and seen Hari in a house made of great gems, 

1- Ante,' p. 4. ' ■ ■ '( 'N. B. U. l ^ 
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lying on fhe serpent bed with Laksmi sitting at his feet. In the Hari^ ' 
vamsa ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yogins and Eapilasamkhyas? who ' 
desire ■ Moksa , or 'final deliTerance, go to the white islaiid m 
Svetadvipa, by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin* 
Evidently,, therefore, Svetadvlpanr white island is the heaven - in : 
which Harayana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor-* 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Yisnn, the Kailasa of Siva, and the,,, 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna; and to that heaven of Narayana it was, 
thafe Narada went and saw him and learned, from him the tnono- 
theistic religion of Vasndeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup- ^ 
pose that the white island was a .Christian' country peopled, by. 
w,hite ..races. 

§ 34. Faray ana, being thus evolved as the .Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanic period, was, of course, prior to Vasudeva,: 
and in the epic^times when the worship of the latter arose, Vasu- 
deva was, identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( chaps* 

:■ 188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things '-at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch^ ona 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree* He opened his mouth and took, in 
MarkaxKleya, who: roamed in the Inside and saw the whole universe 
and was struck with wonder; Then the boy vomited or threw 
Mm^ out, when he saw again the waters alone. Markandeyathen ask^ 
•ed theboy who he was ; then he said:^*Eorm©rly I gave to thevmters 
the name of Harah,' and those were- my resting place (Ayana), and 
‘therefore I am Narayana^^ and .thus he goes on to describe his 
-greatness.' Finally Mirkandeyav who tells the whole story, says 
to Yudhisthira that Janardana, his relative, is this same ilarayana* 
The burden of the whole of the Narayaniya section seems to be 
this identity between Haraya'na'-and Vasu deva. 

Besides this Ifarayana, the creator of all, there w^'as a tradition 
about another who was always associated with Nara. This com- 
panionship seems to be traceable to the Upanisad idea of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each other. That one 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker, is in the present 
tradition Narayana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara, The old idea was transferred to the new con- 
ception of Narayana as the resting place or abode of all men, In 
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the opening chapter of the Narayaniya it is stated that Harayana 
the' eternal; soul of the universe, with four forms became the sob 
of Dharma. The'four' forms or four sons were Nara, Narayana, 
Ha'ri and Krsna. The first two of these devoted themselves to the 
practice of austerities in the Badarikasrama, 

• 

.The same. story is given in, the Yaraana-Purana (chap. 6). These 
four are represented as the sons of Dharma and had Ahimsa (non- 
killing ) as their mother. This story seems to be significant 
About the time when the new systems of religion arose, the ideas 
that were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous- 
ness and Ahimsa or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 
of sacrificial rites and the killing of animals in accordance 
with it These four names, therefore, w^ere names connected with 
the introduction of a new system of religion, not heterodox, 
which concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 
animals. That is what appears to be meant by Dharma being 
called the father of these four and Ahiinsa their mother. 

Nara and Naray ana are sometimes called Psis, and that is 
probably to be traced to the conception of Narayana as the 
Bsi of composer of the Purusasukta. These gods must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahabharata was composed, 
since in the opening stanza of the different books obeisance is 
made to these two gods. In the Vanaparvan { 13. 46, 47 ) Janar- 
dana is represented to have said to Arjuna : Oh invincible one, 
thou art Nara and I am Hari Harayana, and we, the sages Nara- 
Narayana, have come’ to this world at the proper time ; thou art 
not different from me, oh Partha, and I am not different from 
thee; it is not possible to know any difference between us.*’ 
In chap. 30 ( verse 1 ) of the same Parvan, the God of gods ( Siva ) 
says to Arjuna : In a former birth ( body ) thou wast Nara and 
with Harayana for thy companion, performedst austerities for 
many thousands of years in Badari In the Udyogaparvan 
( 49. 19 ) it is said : “ The two heores, Yasudeva and Arjuna, who 
are great warriors, are the old gods Nara and Narayana. This 
is the tradition.’’ In this mariner there are a good many examples 
of the identification of Arjuna and Yasudeva with Nara and 
ISTarayana. And thus the old tradition about the two itsis who 
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ere warriors at tlie same time , was brought into , eoiinectioii 
/ith the two iiiteiioGiitors of the Bhagavadgita. 


¥IIL Ideatlficatioe of ¥asiide¥a witli ¥isi!ii. ■ 

§ 35. Visnu is a Vedic deity. There are but few hymns 
addressed to him in BV., but his personality is by no means un- 
important The long strides w^hich he takes, and the three^ steps 
by which he measures the universe, are alwajm described ^.with an 
enthusiastic spirit His first two steps can be discerned' and 
approached by men, but the third no one can dare transgress, and 
it is beyond the flight of birds ( RV. I. 155. 5 ). The wise see the 
highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padani ), as it were an eye 
fisied in the heaven ( RV. I 22. 20 ). In the highest place of 
Visnu there is a w^ell of honey, and there the gods rejoice ( BV. I. 
154. 5 ). Visnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indra. 

Visnu, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi- 
tion in BV., began to rise in importance in the time of the Brah- 
manas, while during the epic and Puranic period he rose to the rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, wms reverence for the 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Visnu beyond the 
ken of all In the Brahmanic period wm have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Visnu as the highest ( AB.1.1 ). 
Then we have a story in Satapatha-Brahmana and Taittirlya- 
Aranjaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain- 
ment of splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselves 
that he amongst them, who by his deeds reached the end of the 
sacrifice before the others, should attain the highest place among 
them all. Visnu reached the end before the others, and he thus 
became the highest of the gods; and therefore they sajr that 
Visnu is the highest of the gods ( SB. XIV 1. 1. ). When this 
was written, Visnu had already ‘attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the story is invented to account for it. There is again in 
the same Brahmana ( 1. 2. 5 ) the story of Visnu the dw^arf. When 
the gods and Asuras were contending for a place of sacrifice, . the 
latter agreed that they wmuld allow as much land for the former 
as was equal to the size of the dwarf. Visnu w^as then made ^ t# 
lie down, but gradually he grew so large as to encompass .tbe 
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whole earth, and so the gods got the whole earth. Here a miracu- 
lous power has been attributed to Visnu, though he is not nece- 
ssarily the Supreme Spirit. 

In the Maitri-Upanisad ( VI. 13 ) food is called the form of 
vBhagarad-Visnu, which sustains the universe. In the Eathar 
IJpanisad ( III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is' compared to 
a journey, and the end of the path which he traverses is called 
the highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ). This is the final 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the word in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of Visnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express- 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense. Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
the seven steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom 
has to say to the bride, when she puts forth a step : “ May Visnu 
lead you or be with you.” This formula occurs in the Grhya- 
sutras of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin and Paraskara, but not in that 
of AtvalSyana. In epic times Visnu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit ; and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu, In 
chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhismaparvan noticed before,’ the 
, Supreme Spirit is addressed as Narayana and Visnu and is 
identi&d with VSsudeva. 

In the Anugita portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan (chap.53-55) 
Krsna, while returning to Dvaraka, meets on the way a sage of 
the name of Uttanka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Krsna 
whether he had established peace between the contending kins- 
men, Pandus and Kurus, and established affectionate relations 
between them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and the Pandus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
The -sage got angry and said that he would pronounce a curse 
against Krsna, but if he explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adhyatma), he would desist. Krsna then does explain this 
philosophy at the request of Uttanka and shows him his universal 
form (Virat svarupam). The Svarupa is the same as, or similar 
to, that shown to Arjuna according to the Bhagavadgita, but it is 
here called the Vaisnava form (Rupa), which name does not occur 
in the other passage. Thus then between the period of the Bhaga- 
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vadgita and that of fclie Aimglta, the identity of Vasudeva-Krsna' 
with Visnu had become an established fact. In the SSntiparvan 
( chap. 43 ) Yudhisthira addressing Krsna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Krsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of Karayana and 
Vasudeva-l^rsna apparently occur more frequently or are more 
prominent. 

§ 36. Still many parts of the Mahabharata represent a condi- 
tion of things in which the divinity Vasudeva-Krsna was not gene- 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the Anugita, the 
sage Uttahka is about to pronounce a curse on Krsna, as if he was. 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when his universal form' 
is shown to him. Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
( 0. S. T. IV, pp. 205ff. ) Krsna’s divinity is denied; and Samjayi 
and Bhisma make strenuous efforts to establish it. ? 

What appears to be the fact is, that the religion of Vasudeva,; 
in which divine honours were paid to him, was professed by the 
Satvatas, as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
shadowed forth in these portions of the great epic. In the Puranio 
times, however, the cult of VSsudeva ceased to be militant, and three 
streams of religious thought, nanlely, the one flowing from Visnu, 
the Vedicgod at its source, another from Narayana, the cosmic and 
philosophic god, and the third from Vasudeva, the historical god, 
mingled together decisively and thus formed the later Vaisnavism. 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
of the systems of Vaisnavism has acquired an aln:ost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 

IX. Identification of Vasudeva-Krsna with the 
Cowherd God { Gopala-Krsna ). 

§ 37. There is no allusion to the cowherd Krsna in the autho- 
rities we have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work of Patan- 
iali and even the NarSyanlya itself indicate no knowledge of the 
existence of such a god. lu the last the Avatara of Vasudeva is 
mentioned as having been assumed for the destruction of K’amsa, 
but of none of the demons whom the cowered Krsna killed in the 
7 I R. G. Bhandarkat’s Viorks, Vol. lY. J 
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cow-settlemeiit ( Gokula ). The contrast between this and the. 
statements in the Harivamsa (vv. SSTS-SSTSV Vayu-Purana, chap., 
98s VT,1 00-102, and Bhagavata-Purana, II. 7, of Krsns*s Avatara 
haying been assumed for destroying all the demons that appeared 
in the cow-settlemenb as well as of Kamsa— is significant. When 
these works were . written, the legend about the cowherd Krsna 
must have already become current and his identification with 
Vi-sudeva-Ersna been ejffected. And the story of the Vrsni prince 
VS-sudeya haying been brought up in a cow-settlement is incongru- 
ous with his later career as depicted in the Mahabharata. Nor' 
does any part of it require the presupposition of such a boyhood as‘ 
has been ascribed to him. 

Ih the SabhSparyan (chap. 41), however, Sisupala in traducing 
Krsna alludes to his valorous deeds, such as the killing of Putana 
and others, which were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of 
Bhlsma^s having praised them. But the praise bestowed on Ersna 
by Bbisma (chap. 38) does not contain a mention of these deeds. 
This passage therefore is interpolated ^ 


1. The Southern Recension of the MahEbhSrata contains many interpolations. : 
In the Nsrayaijlya, chap. 338 of the Northern Recension corresponds to 
chap. 344 of the Southern. We have six verses in the latter whidh are not , 
eontained in the former. They speak of animals made of dour being killed 
instead of real live animals. This is a later doctrine, which is* strongly 
advocated by the Madhva Vaisijavas,but denied with as much pertinacity 
by SmSrtas. In the present case in the Sabhaparvan, chap. 22, vv. 27-36 
about Krspa^s doings in Gokula are in S, and not in N. Chapter 23 in S, about. 
Krsna*s birth and removal to Gokula is not in N. Chapter 24, S, vv. 4-5, 
about Jarasathdha’s deolining to fight with Krspa, because he was a Oopa, . 
are not found in chap. 2‘i, N, which corresponds to that chapter. Chapters 
33 and 34 in S. are not in N. The first is about Sahadeva’s .expedition to 
the country and the second about Ghatotkaca’s being sent to 

LahkS and Vibhifapa’s paying tribute out of :respeot:for Krfpa. At 
the end of chap. 39 in S, corresponding to chap* 36 in N, there is an inter- 
polated passage, in which the worship done to Krspa is derided as having 
been done to a Gopa or cowherd. This is not found in N. Chapters 42-61 in. 
S, are not found in N. They contain a mention of the Avataras ofVisnu 
and his exploits ir. Gokula. Chap. 64 in S, corresponds to chap. 41 in N. 
Thus attempts have always been made to bring by means of interpolations 
the stories told in the MahEbhErata to the form which they subsequently 
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Goprda-^Kfwa iJlement 

Tbe name Govibda'does occur in the Bhagavadgita and othef 
"'^parts of' Mahabharata. ' It is an ancient name, being derived by a 
^'’■■Yarttika on P. III. 1. 138^ If this name was given to Krsna, be- 
''''‘cause of his having had' to do with cows, while a boy in Gokula,. 

■ and Ms previous history in the oow-settlement was known, when 
the genuine portions oftheMahabharata were composed, we should 
have found an etymology of the name expressive of that connec- 
tion, But, on the contrary, in the Adiparvan it is stated that Go- 
vinda is so called, because in the form of a boar he found the 
earth (Go) in the waters, which he agitated (chap. 21. 12) ; and in the 

■ Santiparvan (chap, 342. 70) Vasudevasays: “J am called Govinda 
by the gods, because formerly I found the earth which was lost and 
lodged in a den’’. The origin of the name may be traced to this 
legend, but more probably Govinda is a later form of Govid, which 
in the Bgveda is used as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ the 
finder of the cows This epithet, as another, KeMnisudana which 
is also applicable to Indra, must have been transferred to Vasudeva- 
Krsna, when he came to be looked upon as the chief god. 

From all this it appears that the story of Krsna’s boyhood in 
the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of the Christian 
Era, The Harivamsa which is the chief authority for it, contains 
the word Dinara, corresponding to the Latin word Denarius, and 
consequently must have been written about the third century of 
the Christian era. Some time before that the stories of Ktsna’s 
boyhood must have been current The nature of the tribe of 
cowherds among whom Krsna lived, is to be gathered from the 
words of the boy-god addressed to his foster-father Nanda, in order 
to dissuade him from celebrating a festival to Indra, and induce 
him to worship the mountain Govardhana instead. “ We are 
cowherds, ” he says, ‘^ wandering in forests, maintaining our- 
selves on cows, which are our wealth ; cows are our deities, 
and mountains and forests ( H. 3808). The cowherds lived 
in a Ghosa or temporary encampment which was capable 
of being easily removed from place to place, as when they left 
Vraja and encamped in Vrndayana ( H. 3532 ), Ghosa is defined 
as Abhirapalll, which is generally understood as the enclosure 
of cowherds* 

But the original signification of the word ' Abhlra is not a cow 
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herd. It is the name of a race, whose original occupation was 
the tending of cows ; and consequently the name became in later 
times equivalent to a ‘ cowherd For these reasons the cowherds 
among whom the hoy-god Krsna lived, belong to a nomadic tribe 
of the name of 5.bhlras. These Abhlras occupied the tract of 
country from Madhuvana near Mathura to AnQpa and Anarta, 
the regions about Dvaraka ( H. 5161-5163 ). The Abhlras are 
mentioned in the Mahabharata (Mausalaparvan, chap. 7) as having 
attacked Arjuna, who was carrying the women of the Vrsnis from 
Dvaraka to Kuruksetra after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsni race. They are described as robbers and Mlecchas, 
and lived near Pancanada, which is probably Punjab. The Visnu- 
Purana locates them near the Aparantas (Konkan) and Saurastras, 
and Varahamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 
they are mentioned as the southern people ( Br. S. 14, 12 ), and as 
living in the southwest { Br. S. 14.18), the Abhiras must have 
migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 
mere nomads and afterwards settled in the country from about 
the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathura and 
in the south up to Saurastra and Eaihiavad, i. e., they must have 
occupied the whole of Ra'putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, they took to various occupations, one 
of which was of course the old one, namely the tending of cows. 

The descendants of the old Abhiras are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and we have now Ahirs following the occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even priesthood. At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratha 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Ahhira king 
Isvarasena, the son of Abhlra Sivadatta, is found at Nasikb 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The Puranas mention a dynasty 
of Abhiras composed of ten princes* Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gunda® in Kathiavad, in which the 
charities of Rudrabhuti, a general, who is called an Abhlra, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the reign of a Ksatrapa 

1 Lilders, List of Brahmi Inscriptions, Nr. 1137. 

2 See Vayu-Purapa, voL II, chap, 37, page 453, BibL Ind, 

3 Ll5ders, List of BrShmi Inscriptions, Nr. 963, 
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kin? of the name of Rudrasiihha, who held power in Saka 103 
corresponding to 180 A.. D. 

If then about the end of the second century and in 
the third, the Abhiras enjoyed high political posi- 
tion, they ^must have migrated into the country in the first 
century. They probably brought with them the worship of the 
boy-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father’s 
knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of the inno- 
cents. The two last correspond to Nanda’s knowing that he was 
not the father of Krsna and Kaihsa’s killing all children. The 
stories of Krsna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dhenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhiras’, and 
others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 
they brought with them the name Christ also, and this name pro- 
bably led to the identification of the boy-god with Vasudeva-Krsna. 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name Krsna as 
Kusto or Kristo, and so the Christ of the Abhiras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna. 

The dalliance of Krsna with cowherdcsses, which introduced 
an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
Vasudeva religion, was also an after-grow'th, consequent upon 
the freer intercourse between the wandering Abhiras and their 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot be expected 
to be high or strict among races in the condition of the Abhiras 
at the time ; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 
looseness. Besides, the Abhira women must have been fair and 
handsome as those of the Ahir-Gavaliyas or cow'herds of the 
present day are. 

§ 38. The story in the Buddhistic Ghatajataka represents 
Vasudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Karhsa’s sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakavenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi- 
niscence of DevakI in the name Devagabbha; and Nanda and 
Yasodaor Gopa of Gokula are compounded together to form the 
name of the maid-servant who brought up Devagabbha’s sons as 
1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p. 981, 
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lier sons. And in Andhakavenlin the names of the two kindred 
Yadava tribes, Andhaka and Vrsni, are compounded together, 
and the compound becomes-the name of the husband of the maid- 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsni were according to the 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the .names of the 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminiscence of the true 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were not 
written at one and the same time. AVhile some belong to a pre* 
Christian period, others must be assigned to post-Christian times, 
and the Ghatajataka appears to me to belong to the latter class. 
The compound Nandagopa, therefore, though it contains a clear 
reminiscence of the foster-parents of the boy-god Krsna, cannot be 
considered to point to a pre-Christian period for the identification 
of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna. 

X. The Pancaratra or Shaga^vata System. 

§ 39, We have thus gone over the last element which goes to 
form the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however, 
does hot form a prominent part, or forms no part at all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old PancarStra doctrines. As 
we have seen, the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion was 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadgita ; but the 
Paiicaratra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of Yasu- 
deva and his several forms, shows no organic connection with 
that work, though Bhakii or devotion is common to both. That 
system must have developed in about the third century- B. C., as 
we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their being free from the Gopala-Krsna 
'element is thus intelligible, and the later Yaisnava systems, such 
as that of Eamanuja and Madhva, which more or less recognise 
the old Bhagavata doctrines or ideas, have entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 

The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was based are 
the Pancaratra-Sarhhiias ; and Eamanuja in his comments on the 
Brabmasutras, II 2. 39-42, quotes from some of these. The first 
quotation is from the Pauskara-Sarhhita, which is intended to 
show that, when Brahmanas worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional names, it should be considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Samhita, which is to the eflfect that 
this great Safetra contains the secret of Brahman and imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the " true Brahman 
bearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Samhita. Olie of these gives the nature of Prakrti, ' which is 
unsentient, of use to another than- “itself 'V eternal', always change- 
able,, composed of three qualities, and is the sphere ' within which 
the action of agents is "done. The other represents somebody, pro- 
bably Sandilya himself,, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas, with the dependent treatises' and Vakovakya, but not 
having, found the way to supreme bliss clearly 'stated in them. ' 

One of these' Saiiihitas, bearing the name o*f Satvata,' has been 
printed and is available. It begins by saying that ' Warada saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Bsis, who were in search of the place of Hari, and ' to 
instruct them in the Sat'vata method of worship ( Kriyamarga )» 
Nara da does this and explains to- them the secret traditional 
methods (Eahasyamnaya ). Nar ay ana is spoken of -here as the 
supreme spirit The secret methods were formerly explained , by 
the bearer of the discus ( Vasudeva ), when asked by Samksrsana 
'Samkarsana spoke' to'Visnu at the 'beginning of , -the ^-Treta' age, 
asking w^hy his countenance had- become - red. The ans'wer , is-:,; 
“ Because the people will be afflicted' with passion, in this age 
Being asked how they will he delivered from passion, Samkarsapa 
is told that they will- -be delivered . - by ■ adoring the eternal and 
highest' Brahman in three ways. . The -Supreme ' Spirit, who., has 
hands and feet and eyes everywhere .and is endowed with six Gupas 
or qualities,- is; Para 'Or the Highest. It -is one and the support of 
all. ' ' Besides this there is a triad,- each member of which is 
distinguished from the others by a distinction in knowledge and 
other qualities. These three should be known as Vyuhas, or 
forms, who confer the desired fruit with ease. 

Balarama then asks about the mode of service. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows r-** When the pure Brahman, w^hich is the 
aim and end of the creation, exists in the heart of qualified 
BrahmanaSr-whoV^orBhip'Vasudeva^the-hi^^ Sastra, which is t 
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great Upanisad of Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp- 
tion of the world and confers discrimination ; it contains divine 
methods and has for its fruit final deliverancel I wall then 
explain that to you which is of various kinds. This Sastra, along 
with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
with its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Yogins, who are Brahmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dwelling in the heart. The three orders, Esatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or have resorted to self- 
surrender are competent for the worship of the four Vyuhas 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, so 
far -as regards the series of ceremonies concerning the four Vyuhas 
as well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the Vibhavas*l All these persons should be free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four ( orders.) become competent, when they are 
initiated ( for service ) with. Mantras. Hear now the process con- 
cerning the single form Then follows the statement of the 
mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the meditations, 
This work throughout contains the mystic modes of worship by 
means of Mantras variously arranged. 

The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhismaparvan to 
Samkarsana^s having sung or expounded Vasudeva according to 
the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this Satvata-Samhita. 

Samkaracarya, in his notice of the BhEgavata School under 
Br. S. II. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, along with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows;— 
(1) Ahhigamana or going to the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on Mm ; (2) UpEdana or 
collecting the materials of worship; (3) Ijya or worship; (4) 
Svadhy ay a or tie muttering of the usual Mantra; (5) Yoga or 

. 1. Two lines out of this ai‘e contained in the quotations from EamSnuja given 
:"':abOVe. ■ 

8. Vibhavas are the incarnations of the Snpfenie "Spirit. 
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■meditation/ By worshipping Mm in these ways for a .hundred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaches Bhagav.at 

, ;§ 40* The book called Naradapancaratra, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal,, contains the Samhita' called Jiianamrta- 
sara* The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in this work* Narada 
desiring to* know Krsna’s greatness and the methods of his 
worship is recommended to go to Samkara, or Siva, and seek 
instruction from him* Narada repairs to Kailasa and enters the 
palace of Samkara, which has seven gates. At these ■ gates there 
are pictures, and sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna’s child- 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-settlement, such as Vrnda- 
vana, Yamuna, Krsna’s sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the cowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
Kaliya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain on the palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Gopis and his foster-parents, etc* Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years agob The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth century A. D. The idea of 
imagining such sculptures on the gates of Siva’s palace could have 
occurred to a writer only when the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become general. The Jhanamrta- 
sS-ra, therefore, could not have been earlier than the fourth 
century and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown. 

Goloka or the world of cows is the heaven in which Krsna 
dwells and which is reached by those who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this book, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place in that heaven. The servitude of Hari through devo- 
tion is the highest Mukti or absolution according to this work. 
There are six modes of adoring Hari ; viz., ( 1 ) remembrance of 
Mm, ( %} ucierance, ( of his name and glory }, ( 3 ) salutation, ( 4 ) 
resorting to his feet, { 5 ) constant worship of him with devotion, 
and ( 6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The Bhagavata- 
Purana adds three more, viz*, hearing ( his praise ), servitude^ and 
companionship ( Sakhy am ). .’ These last two are preliminary to 

h Arckaological Survey of ludla, Annual Beport, IJiUe-lOOG, p. 1^5#. 
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the surrendering of the whole soul. In this book Radha is ihen- 
tioned as the highest of the women whom Krsna loved, and she is 
represented to have been formed by the original lord becoming 
two, one of which was Radha ( 11. 3. 24ff. ). The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this Saihhita. 

The Saihhita we have been considering, seems thus to be entire- 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Krsna of the cow- 
settlement or Gokula and of his beloved mistress Radha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Vyuhas which 
form a peculiarity of the Pancaratra School, are not mentioned 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Vallabhacarya is ex- 
actly similar to that set forth in this book. This Samhita, there- 
fore, must have been written a short time before Vallabha, that is 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Ramanujiyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 

XI. The Hvataras of Yisnu or Nariyana. 

♦ • • 

§ 41, An Avatira or incarnation of a god differs from mere 
identification of two gods in this, that in the former case the god 
that is considered an incarnation acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same time that he has the miraculous powers 
of a god. The transition, however, from the idea of identifica- 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in the flesh is 
identified with the god who is a mere spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Vedic times led to the identification of some of 
the Vedic deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con- 
ception of the Avataras. 

The Avataras of ISi Sr ayana or Vianu are variously given 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the NarSyanlya 
translated above,’ six only are given, viz., the boar, the man- 
lion, the dwarf, Rlma of the Bhrgu race, Rama Datarathi and 
that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( Vasudeva-Ktsna ). 
This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the incarnations are given as ten, the additions being Haihsa 
(swan), Kiirma (tortoise), and Matsya (fish) in the beignning and 
Kalkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is called Satvata, 
i. e., Vasudeva-Krsna. This passage, following so closely on the 


1 . Ante, p. 9 [ K. B. U. ] 
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if sts appears to be interpolated when the numbef of A^atafftg 
became fixid -at ten. 

The Harivariisa mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. : The Vayn-Purana gives the incarnations in two pas« 
sages ( Chap 97, vv. 72fF. and Chap. 98, vv. 63fF. ), in the first of 
which there are twelve, bnt some of them apnear rather to he In- 
carnations of Siva and Indra. In the second the number ten, which 
about that time must have come into usage, is made up by adding 
to the six mentioned above the four ; Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, Vedavyasa, and Kalkin. In the Varaha-Piirana 
we have the ten incarnations which came to be accepted later, con- 
taining the Fish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Kalkin, in addition to 
the six mentioned above. The Agni-Parana gives the same ten; 

The BhEgavata-Purana enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the passage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and in Chapter 4 of Book XI, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this Parana are Sanatkumara ; the divine sage ( Xarada ), who 
expounded the Satvata system; Kapil a who explained to 
Asuri the Simkhya system, which determines the collection 
of principles; Dattatreya, who is represented to have taught 
AnviksikI to Alarka and the Prahritda and the attainment 
of excePence hy means of Yoga to Yadii and Haihaya; Ksabha, 
son of HabM and MerudevI, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature ; 
and lastly Dhanvantari, the teacher of the science of medicine* 

Bsabha, from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to be the same as the first TIrtharfakara of the Jainas. 
He was' probably raised to the ' dignity of an ■ incarnation' as the, 
Buddha of the Buddhists was. There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Datfeatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped by a large number of people to this day, and Rama of 
whom more will have to he said hereafter. Krsna,' of course, though 
included in the Avataras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship oyer the 'widest area is, due, not to his having been con* 
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sidered an Avatara, But to Ms being the peculiar object of adora* 
tion of the followers of a new religion or religious reform, as I 
have ventured to call it, which first took its rise among the 
Sstvatas. , 

XII. Later Traces of the Bhagavata School? and 

General Vaisnavism. 

'■ ♦ 

§ 42 . We will HOW' resume the chronological thread we have 
traned from Megasthenes to the latest Inscription, that at IJIanaghat, 
which is to be referred to the first century B. 0. For about four 
centuries after &is there are no epigraphical or sculptural traces of 
any Brahmanic religious system; and they reappear about tbe time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century. The Gupta princes, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and 
Skandagiipta, are styled Paramabhagavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or Vasudeva- Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A. D. 

On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probably Visnii. The Inscription below bears the date 
82 a E., i e., 400 A. D.' 

There is a pillar at Bhitari in the Ghazipur District of the 
XJ. P., on which there is an Inscription which records the installa- 
tion of an image of Sarhgin and the grant of a village for its 
worship by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 
464 A. D.® Sarhgin must have been Vasudeva-^Krsna, Skanda- 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata, 

A temple of Visnu was erected, in 456 A, B. by.. Cakrapalita, 
son of Parnadatta, appointed viceroy of Surastra or Kathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Inscription, which records this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vamana or the dwarf incarnationl 

In an Inscription at Eran in the Sagar district, C.P., belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and bearing the date 165 G. E., corres- 
ponding to 483 A. D., Matrvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
visnu are represented to have erected a Dhvsjasiambha or flag- 


1. Corp. Inscr. Ind. VoL III, p. 21 

2. Ibid. p. 

3. Ibid. p. 
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staff in honour of the god Janardana. Mairvisnn. is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat ( Atyanta-BhagaTad-bhakta )\ The god 
Janardana mnst therefore be Vasndeva-Krsna, 

A copper-plate Inscription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, records the grant of a village, by* a chief 
named Jayanatha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies® 

An Inscription on an iron pillar near Kuiub Minsr at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag-staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Candra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu, The Inscription is not dated, but if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta II, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth^. 

In his Meghaduta (v, 15 ) Kalidasa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Visnu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shining peacock feather. Here there is an identi- 
fication of Gopala-Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the VikramSditya 
who was the patron of Kalidasa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must be considered to be a record belonging to the 
early part of the fifth century. 

We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca- 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krsna, the bolding of the 
Govardhana Mountain by Krsna on the palm of his hand, and 
such other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century. 

In Saka 500, Mahgalisa, a prince belonging to the early 
Calukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it The provision for the performance of NarSyana- 
bali ( offerings' to Karayana ) was made by assigning the revenue® 
of a village for the purposed In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Visnu and Karayana lying on the body of a serpent, with 
LaksmI rubbing Ms feet, and of the Boar and Narasimha incarna- 

1. Ibid. p. 88ff. . ■ 

2. Ibid.p. 

v:J.::lbid.p.l39& V,: 

4. Ind. Ant. Yob III. p. 305 ; Yob YI, p. 363, 
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tioBS's. aM 'Of Hairiliara in wMcli'tlie pecnliaT marks of . Harij Of 
ViSBiir'and of Kara, or Siva, -are combined^ 

In mentioning the priests who are qualified' to install and con* 
secTate:the images of certain gods, Varahamihira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should be assigned to Bhagavatas.®' 
Bh^gavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor- 
shippers of Visnu. Varahamihira died in Saka 509, i. e. 587 

Amsrasimha, the author of the well-known Kosa or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist After giving the wcrds erpressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of partmular gods, h© 
begins hy giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Visnu, Narayana etc., of whmh we have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva was his father. This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
Vasudeva. If we examine these, we shall find that before Amara's 
time Vasudeva had already been identified with Visnu and 
Nirayana. Except the name Damodara, there is no other con- 
necting Vasudeva with Gokula, and the etymology of Damodara 
which connects him with that cow-settlement is doubtful. While 
KamsarSti, or the enemy of Eariisa, does occur, we have no such 
nam® as PfitanSri, the enemy of Putani, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons be slew while he was a hoy. 
There are also no names of incarnations except the doubtful one, 
Balidhvamsin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Bali or 
oblations. There are, of course, several names derived from those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and Faitahhajit, but these 
are not the enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
are usually mentioned. After giving the name of the father of 
Vasudeva-Krsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of Sarhkarsana, 
or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Thereafter he mentions those of LaksmI, the wife of Narayara or 
Visnu, then those of the weapons of the god and his ornaments, 
and ends with the names of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. After 

1, Fergisason and Burgess, Cave Temples, p* 407. 

% Br. S. 60. 10. 

3. Bhau Daji, Lit, Remains, p. 240, 
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finishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva. 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four forms, or 
Vyuhas, of Vasudeva recognised by the Bhagavatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of Vaispavism was that embraced by the 
Bhagavatas. Amara 's exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud- 
dhist, he must have belonged to the Mahayana sect, the sacred 
language of which was San s krit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fiftii and sixth centuries’. Amarasimha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
Kalidasa and in Candragupta II as Vikramaditya, the famous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-K|sna 
is very rarely alluded to, while that with Visnu and Harayana 
is clearly set forth. 

About the middle of the seventh century, Bana in his Harsa- 
carita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi- 
nally a Brahraana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountains, where he had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sects two of which were the Bhagavatas and 
Panoaratras. 

In the Dasavatara temple at Ellora there is a figure of Vi^pu 
on the body of a serpent with Laksmi rubbing his feet and BrahmS 
seated on a lotus coming out of his navel. There are also images 
of the Narasiriiha, Vamana and Varaha incarnations, as well as of 
Krsna holding the Govardhana Mountain over the flocks of the 
cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the Rastrakuta 
race. There are similar figures of Avataras in the Kallasa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century, in the time of 
Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the scene of 
the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pabhosa, about miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably had a human figUt® 
above and runs thus: “ The maker of the images of Sri-Krsna and 

1. Vide my ‘Peep into the Early History of India’, JBBRAS, Vol. XX. p. 398 j 

(=» Volume I of this Edition, p. 4'S N. B. U. ] 
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tlie milk-maids”. The date is uncertain, but the Inscription is 
referred to the seventh or eighth century by Biihler.' 

At Sirpur in the Raipur district, 0. P., over the front of a 
shrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or Narayana reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of Visnu, one of which is that 
of RSma and another of Buddha, whose image is in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
century®. 

At Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad- 
joining to the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine into the Sabhamandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a conch-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a mace in his two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has his head canopied by a 
five-hooded serpent. They are apparently Vasudeva and Samkar- 
?ana. The temple cannot be later than the ninth century^ 

In a work called Dharmaparlksa, Amitagati, the author, who 
Was a Digambara Jaina, says that there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( Jinas ), 
and nine Ramas, nine Kesavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( Kesavas ) was the son of Vasudeva, and 
his Brahmana devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say : “ He who meditates upon the god Visnu, who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery". He 
is traditionally known to have ten forms or incarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Varaha and Agni* 
Puranas* and which are now generally accepted, Thus Buddha 
had come to be recognised as an incarnation of Visnu before 
1 . %.Iiid.,Vol.IL p., 483. 

3. Anntial Progress Beporfc of Archssologioal Survey, Western Circle, for 

1903-04, p. 21. 

8. See the forthcoming Annual Report of the Arch. Surv. of India ( this 

note is printed as in the original Edition. — N. B, IT. J 

4, :8W above j:p,:‘59 jr. B. V ■ : 
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the date of the Dharmapariksa, which is Vikrama 1070, cor- 
responding to 1014 A. D. If the approximate date assigned 
to the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
admitted into the BrShmanic pantheon before the eighth century. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Visnu having become a 
cowherd in Nanda’s Gokula and of the all-knowing, all-pervad- 
ing protector of the world ( Esma ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from Sita like a mortal lover.' 

Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the cult of Visnu, 
principally in accordance with the mode professed by the BhSga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh century. The doctrine of 
the incarnations had also become an article of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tirthamkara of the Jainas 
also came later to be recognised as incarnations of Visnu. 

XIII. The ©alt of Hama. 

§ 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
as proving the existence of the cult of any of these incarnations. 
But at the present day the cult of Rama exists over a pretty wide 
area. In the temples and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
there is none dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Janardana or Vasudeva-Krsna. Rfima, 
however, was considered as an incarnation of Visnu even in very 
early times. There are passages in the Ramiyana pointing to 
this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in the Narayanlya, which we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
Buranas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf- 
ficient to enable us to determine approximately the period in which 
he came to be regarded as an incarnation. But in the tenth chapter 
of the Raghuvaihta the story of the birth of RSma is preceded by 
the usual appeal to Visnu or NSrayana lying on the body of the 
great serpent, with Laksmi rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a son of Dasaratha for the destruc- 
tion of Ravana. 

1 For Anjitaga ti’a work, see V ol. II of this edition, pp. 808fE. [ 17. 17. J 

s { R. 0. BbMdarhar’e WotijS, Vob IV. 
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Amitagati also speaks in 1014 A. D., as we have seen’, of 
Rama’s being regarded as the all-knowing, all-pervading pro- 
tector of the world. The Vayu-Purana, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been written about the fifth century ; 
so that the belief in Rama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that of 
Patanjali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasimha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Brahmanie gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an AvatSra, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by Valmlki, RSma 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who wrote Puranas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bhuti, still more highly exalted his character. RSma, therefore, 
won a place in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took place 
it is difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatirtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from Badarika^rama and sent Narahari- 
tlrtha to Jagannatha about the year 1264 A. D.*, to bring what 
was called the original idols of Rama and Sita, The cult of RSma, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
century. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the Satvata-Samhita for the worship of Vasudeva. The cere- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhapda'* by Hemadri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vrddha-Harlta*, 
gives the modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an incarnation has been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Kr§na. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other in the order 
in which the four objects, viz., the conch-shell, discus, mace 

1 Ante, p. 64 [ N. B. U. 1 

2 See below. 

3 P. 941 { Bibl. Ind. ). 

4 Vratakhapda pp. 1034ff. ; Vrd4ha-35r|ta*Saijti ( AnandSsrama Sanskrit 
geries ), chap. V. W5, ■ ' 
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and lotus, are placed in the four hands of the principal 
god Vasudeva or Visnu, are mentioned by both those authors, 
and the twenty-four names’ corresponding to the twenty-four 
images, Kesava, Narayana, Govinda, etc., which include 
those of the four Vyuhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that we perform at the present day ; that 
is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Namah (salutations) after the f dative of 
each of the names, and the sense is ‘ Saluations to Ketava, 
NSrSyana, etc,*. The name of Eama, however, is not included in 
them, while two other Avataras, Narasirhha and VSmana, are 
mentioned. Every Sraddha ceremony is wound up by the ex- 
pression ” May Jan5rdana-Vasudeva, who is a form of the ances- 
tors, or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act”. All this shows that VSsudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedic Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of RSma, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 

There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-R5m5yana, which 
EkanStha®, a MahSrastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to be considered as emana- 
ting from the old Esis. The object of this work throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com- 
prises what is called Ramahrdaya, which was narrated to 
Hanumat by Sits, who says that as the original Prakrti, she does 
every thing and did all the deeds mentioned in the RSmSyana, 
while RSma as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original,^ (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

1 (1) Ke^ava, (2) N3r3yapa, (3) Msdhava, (4) Govinda, (5) Vispn, (6) Madhit- 
sBdana, (7) Trivikrama, (8) VSinana, (9) ^ridhara, (10) Hrsike^a, 
(11) PadmanSbha, (12) D3modara, (13) Saibkarsaija, (14) VSsudeva, 
(15) Pradyumna, (16) Aniruddha, (17) Puru§ottama, (18) Adhoksaja, 
(19) Narasiiiiha, (20) Acynta, (21) JanSrdana, (23) TJpendra, (23) Hari, 
(24) Srlkpspa. 

• *« 2 See bis BhSvSrtha-RSmSyapat Srapyak3jj4a, 
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finite intelligence, and (3) the appearances, the last two of which 
are fictitious. The fifth canto of the last book is styled ESmaglta, 
which is meant to correspond to the Bhagavadgita of Vasudeva 
and which is narrated by Rama to Laksmana, Who takes the 
place of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistic as that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual soul are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another book called 
Ramagita published in Madras, which represents itself to be 
contained in a larger work called Sattvaparayana and is composed 
of eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadgita. It is narrated 
to Hanumat by Rama. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight Upanisads, some of which 
are manifestly very recent. This work, therefore, must be a very 
modern compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
to Rama as a religious teacher are of recent origin. 

XIV. Vasudevistn or Valsnavism in the South. 

♦ * 

S 44. We have seen that Saihkarsana and Vasudeva had come 
to be worshipped as gods in the Maratha country by about the 
first century B. C. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, but there is no evidence to show at 
what time it was introduced there. The Bhagavata-Purana 
( Book XI, chap. 5, vv. 38-40 ) says, in the usual prophetic 
style, that in the Kali age there will be found men here 
and there devoted to Narayana, but in large numbers in 
the Dravida country, where flow the rivers Tamraparnl, Kaverl 
and others, and that those who drink the Water of these rivers 
will mostly be pure-hearted devotees of Vasudeva. When the 
Purana goes out of its beaten track to make such a statement as 
this, the fame of the devotees of Vasudeva, who had flourished in 
the Tamil country, must have spread over either parts of India 
when the Purana was compiled. The Purana was regarded as 
sacred in the thirteenth century, when Anandatlrtha, who flourish- 
ed between about 1199 and 1278 A.D., places it on the same level 
as the Mahabharata and devotes a treatise to the determination 
of its drift, as to that of the latter. About the same time Bopadeva 
prepared an abstract of it at the request of the councillor Hemadri. 
The Bhagavata, therefore, must have been composed at the least 
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two centuries before ^nandatlrtba to account for the reputation of 
the sacred character which it acquired in his time. It cannot be 
very much older, for its style often looks modern and in copying 
from the older PurSpas it falls into mistakes, such as the one 
pointed out by me in another place*. The Dravida devotees, there’ 
fore, noticed in the Bhagavata, must have mostly flourished before 
the eleventh century. 

These devotees, who are known by the name of SlvSrs, 
are generally reckoned as twelve in number and are divided 
into three classes by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar® in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a preposterously 
high antiquity to them. Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows , — 

Class Tamil name Sanskrit name 


Ancient 


( Poygai livar 
) BhutattSr 
) P6y Alvar 
[ Tirumalisai AlvSr 


Saroyogin 

Bhutayogin 

Mahadyogin or Bhrantayogia 
BhaktisSra 


Later 


Hamm AlvSr 


i Periy AlvSr 
L Andil 


Sathakopa 

Madhurakavi 

Kulatekhara 

Visnucitta 

Goda 


f Tondaradippodi 
Last ] Tiruppap Alvar 

v Tirumangai Alvar 


Bhaktahghrirepu 

Yogivahana 

Parakala 


The date of the first, ordinarily given, is B. 0. 4203 and of flie 
last, B. G. 2706, and the others range between these two. Not only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence shown above is un- 
reliable. Krishnaswami places the last in the earlier half of the 
eighth century A. D., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Kulatekhara 
flourished much later. He was a king of Travancore, and one of 


1 Early History of the Deccan ( Second Edition ), pp. 33-33. I=Vol, III, p.4§ 
of this Edition. — N. B. U. 1 
18 Ind. Ant. Vol, XXXV, p. 288. 
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the works composed by him styled Mukundamala contains a 
verse from the Bhagavata-Purana ( XL 2. 36 )’. 

Again in an Inscription on a tablet, existing in a temple at 
Xaregal in the Dharwar district, translated by Dr. Fleet®, it is stated 
that Permadi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished Kulafekharahka, 
besieged Chatta, pursued Jayakesin, and seized upon the royal 
power of Poysala and invested Dhorasamudra, the capital of the 
.Poysala dynasty. In another Inscription^ this Permadi is re- 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla II, whose dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
Mahamandale^vara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i. e., in 
A. D, 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Xulasekharahka, mentioned as being 
vanquished by this Permadi, must be a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kadamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purana together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvar Kulasekhara lived in the first half 
of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
cannot be implicitly believed in. 

Still it may be admitted that the earliest Alvars flourished 
about the time of the revival of Brahamanism and Hinduism in 
the Horth, which extended up to the Maratha country, as we 
have shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about the fifth or sixth century, but there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated to the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the first century. But an impetus, such 
as the rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all probability come 
only from the energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 
which the AlvSrs and the Saiva saints, Hayanmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we have 
advocated. 

The Aivirs composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 
dhas or songs in praise of the deity full of piety and devotion and 


1 ESyena vScS manasendriyair yS, etc. 
3 JBBEAS,VoI.XI.p.3i4. 

^ Ibid. p. 351, 
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Containing also religious truth. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to’ 
the Alvars is very great, and their images are placed hy the side 
of the god representing Visnu or Ifarayana in some form and wor- 
shipped. It may he noted here that Kulasekhara-Alvar’s favourite 
deity was Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 

X¥. Ramatinja. 

§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaisnavai^ 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devoted 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for 
Visnu or Rarayana, and composed songs, while the object of the 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and seek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
already noticed briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
have been Nathamuni. His successor was Yamunacarya or 
Yamunamuni. Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions to his successor was to compose a commentary on 
Badar ay ana’s Bi-ahmasutra. The necessitylfor such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory of Advaita or Monism of Spirit set up by Samkaraoarya 
as based upon the Brahmasutras and the IJpanisads. 

' During the period of the revival of Brahmanism and Hinduism 
there was such a fermentation of thought as that which existed 
’when Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, and Vasudevism on the other, arose. The present fermenta- 
tion, however, did not rest on independent thought, but was 
based upon the sacred works that had been handed down from the 
earlier times. The Pali Buddhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayanism, and against this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Nyaya founded by Gautama and by the Mimarfa- 
sakas, especially by Sabarsvamin and Kuraarilabhatta. But the 
Mimamsakas attacked not only the Buddhists, but the Aupanisadas, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main- 
tained the efficacy of the sacrificial religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and practices of the latter school. The efforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
position that their system alone can lead to supreme bliss. 
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The person who appeared prominently on the scene on this occa* 
sion was Gaudapadacarya and some time after him the pupil of his 
pupil, Samkaracarya. The theory that this latter set up, was that 
there exists one spirit alone, and the feelings of individuality and 
other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani- 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, and are 
consequently unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of love and piety in the world of reality, though its followers 
allow it in the ordinary illusive condition of the human souls, 
and therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vaisnavism. The great 
wish of the Southern leaders of the latter faith was the over- 
throw of this doctrine of illusion, or Maya, on the same Aupani- 
sada grounds on which it was set up. And this wish of his 
predecessor was carried out by RarnSnuja, and henceforward 
every Vaisnava system, and even, in one or two cases, Saiva 
systems had to tack on Aupanisada or Vedantic theories to their 
own doctrines. 

§ 46. RarnSnuja was born in Saka 938 corresponding to 1016 
or 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at Kancipura or Conjeevaram 
and was a pupil of Yadavaprakasa, who was an Advaita philoso- 
pher and therefore professed spiritual monism. Ramanuja whose 
inclinations were towards Vaisnavism, was dissatisfied with the 
teachings of his master, and the ultimate result was his sepera- 
tion from him. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
of the Alvars and drank in their spirit. When he became a 
successor of Yamunacarya, he lived at Srirahgam, near Trichino- 
pcriy, and did his life’s work there. He is said to have gone on a 
pilgrimage to the noted holy places of Upper India. In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution by the Cola 
prince of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vaisnavism for 
Saivistn, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A. U. in 
the dominions of the Hoysala Yadava princes, who reigned in 
Mysore and whose capital was Dvarasamuira, the modern 
Hriehl^ There he converted Vitthala Deva, popularly called 
Bitli Deva, Bitti being, in all likelihood, the corruption of 
Vitthala or Vitthi. This took place in 1098 A D. Vitthala DeVa 
was not the reigning prince, but administered some of the frontier 
prcvipces in the name of his byothey Balllia, -who was op 
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tlirone’. Vitthala Deva or Bitti Deva was called Visnuvardhana 
after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 
But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 
which was corrupted into Bittu or Bitti in the Zanarese, the 
vernacular of the district, so that his original name Bitti Deva 
is the same as Visnu Deva w'hich he is represented to have assumed 
after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A. D.® 
Ramanuja composed the following works : — Vedantasara, 
Vedarthasamgraha, Vedantadipa, and commentaries, or Bhasyas, 
on the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadglta^, 

§ 47. The Vedantic theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasutras and the Upanisads, which Ramanuja set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for God and the 
spirit of worship, was that there are three eternal principles, the 
individual or animal soul ( Cit ), the insensate world ( Acit ), and 
the Supreme Soul ( Isvara ). 

There are TJpanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the SU. ( 1. 12) to the effect that all Brahman, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con- 
troller or mover, is threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down 
on the authority of the Upanisads that Brahman is the material 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. To make this possible 
in his system, Ramanuja resorts to the passage in BU. of the 
Madhyarfadina school, beginning from III. 7. 3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antary amin) 
of the individual soul as well as of the external world. The form 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just as.thebodyandthe in-dwelling soul constitute 
the human being. 

1 See Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s paper in No. 8 oftlie magazine ■ViMspdvaitia 
for most of these facts. 

3 Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII, p. 173, 

3 See Erishnaswami’s paper alluded to above. 

10 r E. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. 1 
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Before creation the body of the Supreme Soul exists in a 
subtle form, and when creation takes place, it develops in 
the form of the existing universe ; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It is also the efficient cause, when, 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to creat. The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Prakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Saihkhya doctrine. It develops under 
the guidance of the in-dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, Ahaihkara, 
etc., are like those of the Samkhya system, which has been 
adopted by the Puranas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by Isvara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Daksa, etc. 

Isvara or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eternal, 
pervades all living and non-living things, is the internal controller 
of all, is pure joy or blessedness, is possessed of the auspicious 
qualities of knowledge, power, etc., is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those who are afflict- 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who are already enlightened’. He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence®. He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for his consorts Ldksmi ’’, 
Bhu ( the earth ), and Lila ( sport ). 

This Isvara appears in five different modes 
I. Para or the highest, in which mode, Farayana, called also 
Para-Brahman and Para-Vasudeva, lives in a city called Vai- 
kuntha, which is guarded by certain persons and which has 
door-keepers ; seated in a pavilion of gems on a couch in the form 
of the serpent Sesa, placed on a throne having the eight legs, 
Bharma and others ; attended by Sri, Bhu and Lila 5 holding 
the celestial weapons, conch-shell, discus, and others i adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others ; possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, pow'er, and others ; 

1 These are the four, Arts, JijnSsu, etc., mentioned in BhG. ( 7. 16 ). 

2 Artha, or worldly prosperity, Kama, or the objects of desire, Dharma, 
or religious merit, and Moksa, or final deliverance, are the four objects ot 
existence. 

3 From the Tattvatraya of LokScBrya, 
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and his presence being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, such as 
Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered souls. 

II. Vyuha, in which the Para himself has assumed four forms, 
Vasudeva, Sarhkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni- 
ence of worship, and for purposes such as creation, etc. Of these 
Vasudeva is possessed of the six qualities ; Sarhkarsana has two, 
viz., omniscience and sustaining power 5 Pradyumna two, viz., 
controlling power and unchangeableness; and Aniruddha, creative 
power and all-overcoming prowess’. 

III. Vibhava. which mode consists of the ten Avataras, fish, 
tortoise, etc. 

IV. Antaryamin, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to be seen by Yogins and accompanies the individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 

V. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 
up of a material chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter.® 

• Other authorities leave out Vasudeva from the Vyuhas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapancaka has another form 
of the Antaryamin, in which form he dwells in everything and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, Karayana, Vasudeva ®, etc. 

Self-consciousness, knowledge, union as a soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls.* The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, unthinkable, devoid of parts, un- 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God’s control, 
depending on God’s existence for his own existence and an attri- 
bute of God®. This description of the individual soul differs a 


1 These are translations of the words Jgana, Bala, Aisvarya, Virya, Sakti, 
and Tejas, according to the definitions in the YatindramatadlpikS. 

2 YatindramatadipikE, 9. 

3 See my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during" 1883-84, 
p. 69. [= Volume II of this Edition, p. 184 — N, B. U. ] 

iYat.S. 

5 Tattyatraya, 
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great deal from that of Saihkaraoarya, who attributes no agency 
or substantiality to it ; and the dependence on God in a variety of 
ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 
spiritual monism. The soul’s being an atom is also denied by 
Samkara’s school and various others. The souls are many and 
are divided into ; — 

(1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls-, 

(2) Mukta or finally delivered ; and 

(3) Nitya or eternal. 

Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetables, are of two sorts-, (1) desirous of enjoyment ; (3) desirous 
of final deliverance. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of carnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices, make pilgri- 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 

Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci- 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal 
bliss. Of these latter, some are Bhaktas, who seek to attain God by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo- 
sophy of rites (Karman). The three upper orders alone can practise 
Bhakti, but not the Sudras. Others are Prapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and helpless. Of 
Prapannas, some seek the first three objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in these, renouncing everything worldly, 
desire eternal bliss ( Mofcsa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to action, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being helpless. This Prapatti or 
surrender to God can be practised by all orders, including 
Sudras .’ 

What are necessary for the efficacy of the method of Bhakti, 
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are Karmayoga or the performance of actions, and Jnaiiayoga or the 
acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all actss 
rites and ceremonies without regard for the fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the deity, practice of austerity, pil- 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 

This Karmayoga purifies the- soul and leads to Jnanayoga,,^ 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinct from Prakrti, or matter, and as an' attrihuia 
of God himself ( Sesa ). This Jnaiiayoga leads to Bhakti 

Bhaktijoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in con- 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Myama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un- 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant praciioe, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
charity, non-destruction of life, (6) hopefulness or absence of des- 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God) and 
produces the final mental perception. 

Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition,^ a faith that God wull protect, acceptance of him as 
saviour or praying him to save and sense of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one’s whole soul on him/^ Prapatti thus comes to 
self-surrender.^ 

The Arthapaficaka mentions a fifth way called ScaryahhimEna- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor 
and being guided by him in everything. The preceptor goes 

1 The two expressions thus translated have also been otherwise explained as 
bearing good“Will to ail and the absence of ill-will. 

2 There is another reading here wbich should be translated as “throwing one- 
self upon him and a feeling of helplessness.’V Thus there are six constituents 
of Prapatti. These are; (1) Anukulyasya sanikalpah (2) pratikulyasya 
varjanam, (3) raksisyatiti visvaso (4) goptrtvavara^am tathS, (5) atmani- 
ksepa- (6) karpanye sadvidha sara^agatih, 

3 Yat.7.: 
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through all that is necessary to effect his pupil’s deliverance as a 
mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant. 

Sixteen modes of worship are to be practised by the devotees of 
Visnu, as stated in a passage quoted from the Padma-Purana by a 
recent writer of the Eamanuja school. Eight of these are the same 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated in a 
previous Section’ as mentioned in the Bhagavata-Purana, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1) imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body; (2) the making of a verti- 
cal mark on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa- 
sion ; (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari ; 
(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him ; (6) 
doing service to his devotees : (7) the observance of fast on the 
11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month ; (8) laying 
TulasI leaves on the idol of Hari. 

A text from the Haritasmrti is also quoted giving nine modes 
of worship ( Bhakti ), three of which are common to it with the 
Bhagavata-Purana. The other six are the same as the eight in 
the above, the first two being combined and the third being omit- 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and a connecting cross line 
at the bottom, with, in the middle, a yellow line made with 
turmeric powder or a red line composed of the same material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 

§ 48. In Northern India there are not many followers of Eama- 
nuja; in Southern India there is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalai or southern learning. The essential 
difference between them is brought out by the different illustra- 
tions® that they give of the connection between God’s grace and 
man’s effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her cub. The cub has to hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 

1 Ante.p. 57. [N. B.U.] 

S The following remarks are based on Vi'sistSdvaitin, Vol. I, No* 8, pp* 
SOOff., and Mi** Govind ach area’s §i*tlcl6, JR4.Sj 1910, pp* 1103 1!, 
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be conveyed to a safe place. The southerners use the illustration of 
the cat and its kittens. The female cat catches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to a place of safety. In 
the first ijase the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins with God himself. 

In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti or self- 
surrender held by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holds that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
God. When a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, while by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakalai lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jnanayoga and Bhaktiyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways. The first School says that one should give himself up to 
God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted to, to 
be fruitless. The second holds that self-abandonment to God 
should precede the trial of other ways. Self-assertiveness is the 
characteristic of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and self- 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as results. 

The nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in- 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they should be 
admitted to an equal treatment in all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Om should be omitted from the eight- 
syllabled Mantra, according to the Vadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahmanas; the Tenkalai does not make this distinc- 
tion and provides for the teaching of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to all.’ 


i This Maatra is “ Om Namo NarSya^Sya ”. 
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§ 49 It will be seen from the short summary here given that 
Rglmanuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from texts in the 
Upanisads and from the Brahmasutras, while Ms theory of the 
external world is that adopted by the Puranas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Saihkhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the Vasudevism of the old PahcarMra system combined with 
the Harayana and Visnu elements. The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of his school The most prominent name is 
Haray ana, though Vasudeva takes his proper place when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyuhas are spoken of. The name of Gopala- 
krsna is conspicuous by its absence, and Ramtouja’s system is 
free from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
Radha and other oowherdesses are introduced. Rama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramanuja’s doctrines as to the 
way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
forms of, those in the Bhagavadgita. But in this system Bhakti 
is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Soul. It thus corresponds to the Upasanas, or meditations, de- 
scribed by Badarayana, and does not mean a boundless love for 
God, as the word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that is enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 

The tendency of Ramanuja's system seems to be to give an, 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadakalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them appli- 
cable to Sudras also. But we shall find the Sudras asserting 
themselves w^hen we come to the disciples of Ramananda and to 
the Maratha saints and teachers, Hamdeva and Tukarama. 

The fifth Upaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapafioakaj 
of surrendering oneself completely to a teacher or preceptor, doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary for 
one's redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of Christ suffering, or in the words of 
out author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time 
of Ramanuja in the country about Madras is a proved fact, this 
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doctrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of Christianity. Eama- 
nuja’s system is known by the name of Srlsampradaya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XYI Madhva or Anandatirtha 

§ 50 The great object of the Vaisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of Maya, or the 
unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, on a secure basis. Eamanuja effected this by the 
system which he promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmasutras on the basis of the Upanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound- 
ed the doctrine of God’s being a composite person, having for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depre- 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sutras of Badara- 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
in an entirely different way. Probably he would have set aside 
the Brahmasutras altogether; but he could not do so, since the 
work had acquired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. He had therefore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasutras, and therefore ac- 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with his 
doctrines, he treats similarly. 

In opposition to the pure monism of Samkara and the qualified 
monism of Eamanuja, Anandatirtha sets forth five eternal distinc- 
tions or individualities, viz., the distinction between 

( 1 ) God and the individual spirit, 

( % ) God and the inanimate world, 

( 3 ) the individual spirit and the inanimate world, 

(4) one individual spirit and another, 

(5) one inanimate object and another. 

According to the Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by Earayana, the son of Trivikrama, there was in the 

11 [ E. G. Bhandar.kar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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town of Rajatapitba a family known hy tlie name of Madhyageha. 
MadiiFa^s father was called Madhyagehabhatta^ 5 the name given 
to Madhva 'after his birth was Vasudeva. After Vasndeva 'had 
received the usual education of a Brahmana, he was initiated as 
an anchorite by Acyatapreksacarya who ' thus became his Guru. 
After his initiation he went to Badarikasrama in the Himalaya 
and brought back the idols of Dig vi jay a Rama and Vedavyasa. 
He was raised to the seat of high priest in the presence 
of kings. 

Anandatirtha went from country to country, putting down 
the advocates of the doctrine of Miya and others, and 
established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 
nahhatirtha, Haraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha, and Aksobhyatirtha# 
Naraharitirtha was sent to Jagannatha in Orissa to bring the 
original idols of Rama and Sita. Anandatirtha 's other names 
were Purnaprajha and Madhyamandara, or wish-giving tree of 
the family of Madhya. 

The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Mathas, or establishments of the sect, is Saka 1119, and as he 
lived for seventy-nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Saka 1040. But these statements are open to serious doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurmam 
in the Chicacole Taluka of the Ganjam District, in which ISTara- 
haritirtha is represented to have constructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yoganandanarasimha in the year Saka 1203© 
The first person therein mentioned is Purusottamatiriha, who is 
the same as Acyutapreksa^, then his pupil Anandatirtha, and the 
last is ISTaraharitirtha, the pupil of Anandatirtha. This Narahari- 
tirtha is considered by some^tb have been the ruler of Orissa. But 
this arises from a confusion between him and a king bearing the 
same name, in the slightly modified form of Harasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 

1. Kallianpur in the . Udipi Taluka of the district of South Kanara is stated 
to be the birth-place of Madhva. It was probably the same as the 
Rajatapltha of the Madhvavijaya. (Imp. Gaz., VoL XIV, page 314. ) 

2. E p. Ind ., VoL VI, pp. 260 f . 
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1S35. He is mentioned in an Inscription at Srikurmam of Hara- 
haritlrtha himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent- 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king's reign’. He was Hara- 
simha II, and was the prince panegyrised in a work on rhetoric, 
the Ekavali Naraharitirtha’s other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1312 All these 
epigraphical records confirm the truth of the tradition that Hara- 
haritirtha was sent by Anandatirtha to Orissa. He appears to have 
held a very high position there, 

How if Naraharitirtha’s active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in Saka 1119, i. e., fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva’s Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is 4300 
of the Kali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to Saka 1131, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
current year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi- 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatirtha 's 
deatL But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shall 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
in Saka 1198 \ The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settled. 

Anandatirtha thus lived in the first three quarters of the 
thirteenth century. He was succeeded, according to the list, by 
Padmanabhatlrtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to Saka 1305. He was succeeded by Haraharitirtha who occupied 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i. e., up to Saka 1214, or, if we 
regard 1131 as the date of the first pontiff’s birth according to the 
strict interpretation of the Kali date, up to Saka 1216 5 and, as we 
have seen, his latest date in the Inscriptions is Saka 1215. 

§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vai^esikasand divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc., 

1. Ep. iBd.s VoI. VI, page 262, note. 

2. See my note inTrivedi*s edition of the work* BSS. [ = Volume 11 of this 
Edition, pp. 439ff. N. B. U. 1 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 266. 

4. This agrees with the tradition existing in the Matha at Phalmaru, near 
Mulki in South Canara, to the effect that Snandatirtha was born in Sak?^ 
1119 and died in Saka 1199; Ep, Ind., VI, p. 263, note,^ 
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■with some modifications of their own God is a substance. 
The supreme soul possesses innumerable or an infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, viz., (1) creation, (2) protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all things, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of himself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He is omniscient, expressible by all words, and 
entirely different from the individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses the holy form made up of knowledge, joy, 
etc., independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All his forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi- 
cally the same with his incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. LaksmI is distinct from the Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She is eternal and blessed ( Mmkta ) like the 
Supreme Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in space 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. e., is concomitant with him. 

Jivas or individual souls go through the usual succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignorance or other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of groups, such 
as Hjus ® who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity of Rudra, Garuda, Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining finaj 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the conditon of darkness. The gods, Rsis, and the manes 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, etc.; 
to the the third class. All these individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. 

Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the equilibriun: 
of the Prakrti, which then develops into all the other princr 
pies of the Samkhya system, as modified by the Puranas, until th< 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non 

1. This aoeount of the system is abridged from a work called Madhvasid 
dhantasara by PadmanSbhasuri, printed in Bombay by Javaji Dadajs 
irnayasagara Press, published at Kumbhakonam in Saka 1815, correspond 
ing to 1883 A. D. The tedious details are omitted. 

S. EJus are a class of gods. 
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sentient objects into his inside, he enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, which is the seat of the four-faced Brahmadeva; 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
place. 

All knowledge springs from Paramatman, whatever the means 
by which it is produced. It is of two kinds — that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa. Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know- 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignornce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in- 
dividual souls from Brahmadeva to the best of men. This direct 
perception is to be attained by many means. 

What are necessary for direct knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are : (1) VairSgya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or the next, generated by seeing the vanity of the world by the 
company of good persons ; (2) equanimity (Sama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.; (3) acquaintance with the lore ; (4) self-surrender 
(Saranagati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that He will 
unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His : (5) 
attendance on a Guru, or preceptor, and propitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acquisition of know- 
ledge from the Guru and not from books, or, in the absence 
of a Guru, from a good Vaisnava, and, in rare cases, from 
books also; (7) reflection over what has been taught; (8) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; (9) love of God (ParamS- 
tmabhakti ) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greateess and 
bis being the best of all. This love should be firm and higher 
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than that for all others, and this leads to Moksa or eternal blisS: } 

( 10 ) sympathy for those who are inferior, but good men, love for 
those who are equal, as if they were the same as themselves, and 
respectful love or reverence for superiors ; (11) performing rites and 
ceremonies deliberately without any desire, which has the effect of 
purifying the soul? (12) the avoidance of prohibited deeds, i. e., sins 
great and small; ( 13 )• resigning every act to Hari as done by Mm 
and not by oneself ; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position 
of beings and of Visnu as the highest of all ; ( 15 ) knowledge 
of the five distinctions already mentioned ; ( 16 ) distinguishing 
Prakrti from Purusa, all beings (from Narayana down to men, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and the inanimate world being the 
Prakrti; (17) reprobation of false doctrines; (18) Upasana or wor» 
ship. This last is of two kinds, viz., (1) the learning of the Sastras, 

( 2 ) meditation. Meditation ( Nididhyasa ) is placing Bhagavat 
before the mind ’s eye to the exclusion of everything else. This 
meditation is possible for one who has a distinct knowledge of a 
thing acquired after the removal of ignorance, doubt and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something read and reflection. Some 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a single spirit and others on him 
as having four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), Anaiida 
py ,), Atman ( spirit ). Then are given meditations resorted 
to by gods and some of those mentioned in the Brahmasutras. 

All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowledge of God, 
which is possible for all from Brahmadeva to man. The direct 
knowledge of God attained by men is comparable with the corus- 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Rudra have that knowledge in the shape of 
a reflection, while Brahmadeva has the knowledge of the whole 
with all its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell- 
ing in the universe and limited by the universe. The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 

§ 52. The followers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
composed of two white perpendicular lines made with an earth 
called Gopicandana above the bridge of the nose, and a dark line 
in the middle with a reddish spot in the centre The two white 
lines are pined by a cross line on the bridge of the nose. They 
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wear 'on tke shoulders and on the other parts of their body prints^ 
made with the same white earth, of the conch-shell, ' the^ discns, 
and other weapons of Visnn. These are impressed occasionally* 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave a perma- 
nent scar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large nnmhers in 
the Kanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and on 
the Western Coast from Goa to South Kanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in ITorthern India. There are eight establish- 
ments, or Mathas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Kanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Anandatirtha himself. 

Anandatirtha composed thirty-seven^ different treatises. He 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Pahcaratra-Samhitas ; hut it will be seen from the 
account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Vispu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Eama and Krsna, are also adored. But the Gopala- 
Krsna element seems to be entirely absent from his system, and 
Radha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Pancar atra or Bhagavata system has 
been set aside by Anandatirtha or thrown into the^ background. 
The old traditional Vasudevism of the Bhagavata school 
gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Vaisnavism. 

XYII. Mmbatka. 

. § 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fear of the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of Maya, 
or illusion, were the guiding principles of the new development. 
The influence of this last extended itself to the North, and we can 
distinguish between two classes of founders of sects, vk., 

( 1 ) those who wrote in Sanskrit, 


1 For the names of these, see the GranthamSlikSstotra in my Eeport on the 
Search for Sanskrit Mannsoripts during 1882-83, p. 207. Volume II of 
this Idition, p. 24f. IT. B. U. ] 
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and ! 3 ) those wlio used the vernacular for the propagation of 
their creed 

The first of the former class we have to notice is Mmbarka. 
Mmbarka is said-^^ to have been a Tailahga Brahmana by birth 
and to have lived in a village called l^imba^ which perhaps is 
■the same as Nimbapura in the Bellary District He was born 
on the 3rd of the bright half of Vaisakha, and his father's name 
was Jagannathaj who was a Bhagavata, and his mother’s Saras- 
vati ® He is believed by his followers to be an incarnation of the 
SudarSana, or the discus of Visnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived some 
time after Ramanuja*^. Nimbarka composed the Vedantaparijata- 


1 Manuscript Ko. 706 of the Collection of 1884-7. Nimbarka was the“ Sun 
of Nimba”. 

2 Introduction to the commentary on Dasasloki by HarivySsadeva. It is to 
be regretted that the commentator does not give the year of NimbSrka’s 
birth. 

3 In my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts'for the year 1882-83, 
I have given twoi succession lists of spiritual teachers, one of the sect of 
Anahdatirtha ( p. 203 ) and another of that founded by NimbSrka ( pp. 208- 
12 ). This contains 37 names* There is anothTer list in Manuscript 709 of the 
Colleotion of 1884-7, which contains 45 names. The two lists agree to jio. 
32 Ha'rlvyasadeva. After that, while the first has only five names, the 
second has thirteen names, and none of these agrees with any of the five, 
so that after HarivySsadeva, the line appears to have divided itself into 
two branches. No. 709 of the same Collection was written in Samvat 1806 
corresponding to 1750 A. B., when Gosvamin Damodara was living. He 
was the thirty- third after Nimbarka in the new branch line. The thirty- 
third after Anandatirtha died in 1876 A. D. Anandatirtha according to our 
revised date died in 1276 A. D., so that thirty-three successors occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thirty-three successors of Nimbarka occupied 
about the same period, and allowing about fifteen years of life to Damodara 
Gosv3mm, who was living in 1750 A. D., and subtracting from 1765 A. D., 
603 years, we have 1162 which is about the date of Nimbarka’s death, so 
that he lived after Eamanuja, This calculation of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Manuscript No. 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this calculation, 
as nine more Acaryas flourished after Damodara. And, if 1813 is the 
correct date, seven years cannot suffice for these, though 107 may, if the 
date is read 1913* 
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saurablia, wliicli is a short commentarj on the Bralimasutras, and' 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddhanta- 
ratnaj usually called Dasasloki, from the number of stanzas con- 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the immediate follower of Hinibarka, wTote 
a commentary called . Bhasya on . the first, and Harivyasadeva, 
the, thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, Devaoarya, wrote the Siddhantajahnavi, 
and Ms successor, Sundarabhatta, wrote a commentary on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary^ or 
Bhasya, on the Brahmasutras. His name was Kesava Kasmiiin. 

§ 53. Nimharka’s Vedantic theory is monistic as w^ell as plura- 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis- 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
sense that the first two have no independent existence, but are de- 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasutras that Brahman is the material cause of the universe, 
is thus understood : To be the material cause of an effect is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (2) to 
be fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These in a 
subtle form constitute its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
the rudiment of the effect, i. e., the world, in a subtle form. 
This meets the second requirement. By realising these capacities 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into a gross form, Brahman be- 
comes the material cause of the world. Ramamxja's theory of Brah- 
man forming with the animate and inanimate world a composite 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is 
rejected by the schoolb For a further knowledge of the system, 
I will here give a translation of the Dasasloki. 

T Jiva, or the Individual soul, is knowledge, dependent on 
Hari, and is in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated 
from, a body ; is an atom, different in different bodies, and is a 
knower and numberless. 

It is called knowledge here to show that it is able to know^ 

h STee Kes’ava’s commentary, Br, S. I- 4. S3. 

X2 t B. G. Bhandarkar’s works Vol IV, ] ^ 
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without tile organs of sense, and it is not to be understood here 
that the soul is the mere phenomenon of knowledge, and not a 
substance, W'Mch is the doctrine of Samkaracarya. 

II. The iiidiYidual soul has his form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with the three qualities 
w^hicli has 110 beginning. Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of God. 

Individual souls are of two sorts : ( 1 ) those delivered or in a 
supremely blissful condition ; ( 2 ) those, tied dowui to .the circle of 
existences. The, first are of twm'kinds : ( I ) those who are eternally 
in a supremely blissful condition, such as (a)-Garuda, Visvaksena, ' 
and (b) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered as ■ 
living beings ; and (ID those w^homre freed from the trammels, of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likeness of God and others 
.are content with the^perception of .the nature of their own soul. 
Oorresponding to these^ two last are two kinds of Mumiiksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind. 

III. The, inanimate objects are of three kinds : ( 1 ) not derived 
from Prakrii; (2) derived from Prakrti; andf S) time. ,In the things 
derived from Prakrti we have the ordinary material objects having 
the three' colours,' vm,' red, white, and dark., 

' , The first class consists of those which are spoken of' figuratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to' the second class, 
.such as the sunlike refulgence of the Supreme Soul. It is, a reful- 
genoe not arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body,' hands, 
feet,, and ornaments of .God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to- the first class and are of an inani- 
mate nature, though they are not made, of matter, i. e., . not ..deri- 
ved from Prakrtil 

IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krsna, who has 
eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who has Vyuhas for his parts, 
and who is adored by all, 

1. The physical attributes, given to God by BSmanuja and the rest and to 
which the word ‘ celestial Ms sometimes prefixed, are to be understood in 
this sense. 
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The Vyuhas here mentioned are those usually referred to in the 
Pancaratra and Ramanuja systems. The commentators' understand 
the. i.iica.matioiis also by this expression. One giYes a large num- 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Ensna ■ is 
calle.d Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta,. ), 
though inanimate according to Stanza III. 

V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( Radhika ), who 
shines with a corresponding beauty on the left side ( of Krsna ), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con- 
fers all desired objects. 

VI. This Parabrahman should be always worshipped uninter- 
ruptedly by men In order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. So was Harada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanaiidana and 
others. 

VII. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Srutis and Smitis, the knowledge that [Brahman] is 
all is true. This is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms are true as determined from the 
sacred precepts ( Smrtis ) and the Sutras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 
is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant with them, 
and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 
pluralism, since there are three distinct substances, which are 
called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, viz., the inanimate world, 
the individual soul and the Supreme Soul. 

VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored by Brahmadeva, Siva and others- 
Krsna, who, at the desire of a devotee, assumes a form 
easy of meditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended. 

IX. His grace extends itself;to those who have a feeling of help- 
lessness and other qualifications, and by that grace is generated 
Bhakti, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, Who has 
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no stiperior lord. This Bhakti is of two kinds : the highest is. onei 
and the other is that which leads to or is iiistriinieiital to it 

By the feeling of helplessness .and other qualifications are meant 
the six modes of Prapatti given in connection with Eamanii]Vs 
system. The Bhakti wdiich is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 

X These five things should he knowm by the devotees: (t) the 
nature of the being to be worshipped; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods’s grace; (4) the feeling of enjoy- 
ment consequent on Bhakti, or love ; (5) obstructions to the attain- 
ment of God. 

The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy ( Saccidananda ), of his possessing 
a celestial body ( non-material ), of his dwelling in such places as 
the cow-settlement ( Vraja ), which is called the celestial city 
( Vyomapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnipotent, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know- 
ledge and joy, and as the servant of Krsna, etc. The third is the 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actions except the service 
of God, which results in self-surrender. The fourth arises from 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affection, and enthusiasm. These 
states of mind are consequent upon the peculiar relation to 
God of each individual, as affection was the feeling of Nanda, 
Vasudeva and Devaki, and enthusiasm, of Eadha and Rukmini. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the soul, dependence 
on others than God and one's preceptor, indifference to the com- 
mands of God contained in the sacred books, worshipping other 
gods, gloving up one^s own peculiar duties, ingratitude, spending 
one's life in a Worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 

§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of hTimbarka’s 
system. This appears to have Ramanuja's doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development of it. It gives predominance to 
Prapatti or self-surrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and 
then, by the grace of God, love for Him is generated, tiis Sadhana 
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Bhakti comprehends all the Yogas of Ramanuja’s system. Rama- 
nuja, as we have already remarked', changes the original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the XIpasana, or the medita- 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads. But Mmbarka keeps to the ori- 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to the Ten- 
kalai, or Southern Learning, of the RSmanujIyas. But the great 
differende between the two teachers is, that, while Ramanuja con- 
himself to Rarayana and his consorts Laksmi, Bhtu and Lila, 
Rimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence to Krsna and his 
mistress, Radha, attended on by thousands of her female com- 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Vaisnavism which we 
have mentioned® rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
except in the case of those sects whose favourite deity is Rama 
and not* Kssna 5 and to these for the present we will now turn 
our attention, coming back again to Krsnaism later on. 

Nimbarka’s system is known by the name of Sanakasampra- 
daya, or the tradition originating with Sanaka. Though Nim- 
barka was a Southerner, he lived at Vrndavana near Mathura, 
which accounts for the preference given by him to the Radha- 
Krsna form of Vaisnavism. His followers are scattered over the 
whole of Northern India, and exist in large numbers near Mathura, 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicular lines of Gopicandana 
with a black spot in the middle on the forehead, and use a neck- 
lace and rosary of the wood of the Tulasi plant. They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders. This distinction 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva, after 
whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of Nimbarka 
were divided into two branches. The reason for the division was 
probably this new distinction. 

XYIII. Ramananda. 

§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes of 
Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing 
feature of Vaisnavism. Still, so far as we have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, what might be 


1. [ Ante, p. 80. N. B U.J 
3. [ Ante, p. 49. N. B. V. ] 
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caileds an' outer courts though, they were admitted to the benefits 
of the new dispensation. They had not, as the pure Vedantins 
assert, to do the duties prescribed for their mean position, and rise 
in succeeding, lives until they were finally born as B.rahmanas, 
when 'alone .they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa. or deliverance. They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest caste by resortin.g to devotion, 
but the Brahmanie teachers, Eamanuja and others, made the 
methods based on the study of the Vedic literature accessible 
only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest 

But Eamananda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between Brahmanas and members of the degraded 
castes, and all could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of Visnu and had been admitted into the fold. Another 
reform, which must be traced to Eamananda, was the use of the 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
very important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more chaste worship of Earns and Sita instead of that 
of Krsna and Eadha. 

Mr. Macauliffe mentions Mailkot as the place of his birth and 
says that he must have flourished in the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, which, he states, corres- 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 A D., as the date of the 
birth of Kablr* This would rather make Eamananda live long before 
the end of the fourteenth century, as Kabir was his successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupir. The authority^ I have 
consulted states that he was born at Prayaga as the son of a 
Kanyskubja Brahmana, named Punyasadana, and his wife SuMa. 
The date of his birth is given as 440G of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 1356 of Vikrama-Samvat, This corresponds to 1299 or 1300 
A, D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Eamanuja, The 


1. The Sikh Beligion, etc., by M. A, Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 100—1. 1008 A. U. 
is said by Macauliffe to correspond to the 510th year of his era. By his he 
must mean Kabir ’s. 

2. Chapters from the Agastya-Saihhlta: with a Hindi translation by RSma 
HarSyana D3sa, completed in Samvat 1960, corresponding to 1904 A. P. 
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date, of Ranianiija’s death is usually given as 1137 A. %hough 
it makes him out as having lived for 120 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. D., is a .more .reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end of the ..fourteenth 
century. This last date, therefore, given for Ramanandais 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con- 
sulted ■ appears to be correct in all probability. 

From Prayaga Ramananda was sent to Benares for the usual 
education of a Brahmana. After he finished this, he became a dis- 
ciple of Raghavananda, a teachar of the Visistadvaita school of 
Ramanuja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 
himself became the founder of a school. As indicated abo^e, he 
took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be- 
came noted and their names are : 1. Ananiananda, 2, Surasarananda, 
3. Sukhananda, 4. Narahariyananda, 5. Yogananda, 6. Pipa, 
7. Kabir, 8. Bhavananda, 9, Sena, 10. Dhanna, 11. Galavananda, 
12. Raidas, and 13. Padmavatl. 

Of these Pipa was a Rajput, Kabir was a Sudra and spoken of 
also as a Mahomedan following the profession of a weaver, Sena 
was a barber, Dhanna a Jat, Raidas belonged to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and Padmavati was a 
wmman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations with the advocates of the 
Maya doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc., establishing his own 
Visistadvaita theory, and converting men to his views and ad- 
mitting them as his disciples. Ramananda is stated to have died 
ill 1467 of Vikrama-Sarhvat, corresponding to 1411 A. D. This 
gives Mm a life of 111 years, which is rather improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the founders of different schools, and through 
them the worship of Rama spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that of 
Gopala-Krsna. 

XIX. Kabin 

§ 57. The few particulars that have come down to us about 
the birth and life of Kabir are these. He was the son of a 
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Braiimana widow who oast him away as soon as he was born, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benares. A Mahomedan 
weaver of the name of Niru was passing by the way with his 
wife Nima, when the latter saw the child and carried it home. He 
was nurtured and brought up by her and her husband Niru, and 
Kabir when he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of making Eamananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a Mahomedan as his disciple and therefore had recourse 
to a contrivance. -He laid himself down on the Ghata, or pavement 
on the Ganges, at jwhich Ramananda bathed very early in the 
morning. On the way Ramananda trampled on the boy and 
exclaimed : “ Rama, Rama ! What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon ?”. Kabir rose up and received the exclamation 
“ Rama, Rama ” as a Mantra communicated to him by Rama- 
nanda, and he understood that he had thus been made a disciple. 

Another account is that, being trampled on, Kabir rose up 
and cried aloud, when Ramananda told him to be quiet and go on 
uttering the name of “Rama”. Considering that he had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kabir went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming i^that he was the disciple of Ramananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him whether he had initiated 
Kabir. Thereupon Kabir was sent for and asked by Ramananda, 
when it was that he had been initiated. Kabir mentioned to him 
the incident of his having been kampled upon the Ghata. Then 
Ramananda remembered the matter and clasped Kabir to his 
breast. Since that time Kabir regularly attended at his master’s 
Matha and joined him in his disputations with the Pandits. 

For some time Kabir lived at Manikapur, as is mentioned in 
one of his Ramainis. There he heard of the fame of Shaikh Taqqi 
and of twenty-one Firs. He heard their discourses, o^ademned 
their teachings and said : “0 Shaikhs, of whatever name ! listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution”. In one of the books of this 
sect, Shaikh Taqqi is represented as an enemy of Kabir, and a Pir, 
or the religious guide, of Sikandar Lodi. At his advice the 
emperor persecuted Kabir and used various methods to destroy 
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him.. But Kabir miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
reconciled to Sikandar Lodi, who received him into, his favour, 

Kabir died at Maghar, and there wq,s a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his d.ead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
removed, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there w'as a 
heap of flowers. The Mahomedans took one-half of the ' quantity 
^ and buried it at Maghar and erected a tomb over it, and the 
■ Hindus took their share to Benares, wdiere it wms burnt. Kabir 
had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Kama!, and a 
daughter of the name of Kamali. But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kabir came by them. 

As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legendary, it is difficult to say. But that he was a Mahomedan 
weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Pir, w^ho is mentioned in one 
of the Eamainis, as stated above, was his rival and that 
Kabir lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
regarded as historical. As to whether Kabir was a disciple of 
Ramananda, there is some question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Westcott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan anda Sufi^, but all Ms writings show a com- 
plete familiarity with the names occurring in Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 
me thai there is little or nothing in Kablr^s waitings calculated to 
show that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap- 
pears to be purely Hindu, though Kabir was a bold and uncom- 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 
Brahmanas proud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 
sects of the Hindus, and thus appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 

The dates given by various writers for the birth and death of 
Kabir are conflicting. Mr. Westcott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D.,^ and according to Mr. Macauliffe he 


j, Eabir and the Kabir Panth by Bev. G. H. Westcott. Cawnpore, 190T, i>. 44. 
%. Ibid, Chronological Table, p. VII; 

13 [B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Tol. IV. ] 
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was bom in Samvat 1455, corresponding to A. D. 1398’, and, he 
died in A. D. 1518®, having lived for 119 years, five months and 
twenty-seven days. In a footnote he quotes from an original work 
the date Saka 1370, corresponding to 1448 A. D., as the date of his 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise with 
this, and so it must be given up. Ramananda, we have seen, is 
spoken of as having been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A> B. 
If Mr. Westcott’s date for Kabir’s birth is true, Kabir cannot 
have been a disciple of Ramananda. If that of Mr. Macauiiffe is 
accepted, it is just possible that he should have so become, for at 
the time of Ramananda ’s death, Kabir must have been thirteen 
years of age, and he is represented in one of the legends to have 
been but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old . sage. 
The date 1518 A. D. given by both the writers for his death may 
be accepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Ma? 
cauliffe is also accepted, we shall have to suppose that Kabir lived 
for 119 years; Ramananda also according to the dates given ii\ 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them lived 
such long lives might well be questioned. But, until we. have 
more evidence, the dates for Ramananda already noticed* and. for 
Kabir as given by Mr. Macauiiffe may be provisionally . accepted, 
and thus Kabir might be considered to have really been a disciple 
of Ramananda, though of course,, being a boy of thirteen, he could 
not have taken part in his master ’s disputations with Pandits. In 
Kabir’s works, however, so far as I have seen them, Ramananda’s 
name does not occur, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul with 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of God’s being 
Videha or Nirguna, i. e., without attributes, must have , been 
borrowed from Ramananda’s doctrines, which again are based, on. 
Ramanuja’s system. 

§58. We now give a translation of a few passages illu,stra* 
tive of the teachings of Kabir*. 

1. The Sikh Eeligion, &:o., Vol. VI,p, 133. 

3. Ibid. pp. 139-40. 

3. The edition consulted is that published with a commentary under, the order* 
of Saghurajasimha, Maharaja of Rewah, in Saihvat 1934. 
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FirBt Bamaiul’ 

1. There was in the inside a substance called Jiva or indi« 
Vidual soul ; the Internal Light illuminated [it], 2. And then followed 
R Woman of the name of ‘desire’; and she was called Gayatrl. 3. 
That Woman gave birth to three sons; Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa. 
4, Then Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
Whose Wife she was. 5. (She replied :) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is ho third. Thou art my husband and I am thy wife. ” 
6. The father and son had a common wife and one mother has a 
two-fold charaoter; there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to recognise his father. 

Second Ramaini. 

1. In the light there was sound, which was a woman. 2. And 
of the Woman were Hari, Brahma and the enemy of the three 
cities (Siva). 3. Then Brahma created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4 — 6. Then Hari, Hara and Brahma settled in 
throe regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahmanda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. hTobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance ; and Turuk did not come for making 
circumcision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
children. They became distinct individuals and followed different 
codrses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou are of one blood and 
arb one life. Distinctness arises from ignorance. 9. From one 
woman all sprang; and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinctness between them ? 13 (Sakhi). Kabir proclaims : All this 
ordinary world is destructible; without knowing the name of 
Rama all individuals are drowned in the ocean of existence. 

Rabir’s account of creation seems to be this. In the light of 
RSina there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
suin tbtal of all individual souls. And then that substance was 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire in the shape of 
a woman, which was at the same time called Gayatri and sound 
(Sabda), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 

1. Kamaini is a piece of composition consisting of several Gaupals ( Sk. Catii- 
spadi), which are stanzas consisting of four lines with the ends of the first 
two and of the last two rhyming with each other, and a Sakhi ( which is 
another species of metre ) at the end. 
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seems to be that individual souls came into being, or were deve- 
loped out of a substance wbieli was their subtle form, at the will of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a sound. 
That is to say, the Supreme Soul was not the material cause of 
the world, hut a distinct subtle entity. What, in the language of 
the Upanisads, became many was this entity and not the Supreme 
Soul himself. Kahlr’s philosophy is thus not a monism, but 
dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from the same 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dis- 
tinction of castes and races was a later fiction. Kablr thus appears 
to he an opponent of this distinction. 

Fifth Eamaini. 

The substance of the first five Caupals seems to he that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (Rama), laid the founda- 
tion of all learning, and gradually the Vedas and Kitahs (books) 
came to he composed. 6 — 8. In all the four ages the devotees 
devised systems, but were not aware that the bundle they had, 
tied up was torn. Men ran in all directions for salvation, being 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards hell. . , 

Eighth Ramainl. 

1. The precept “Tat tvam asi ” ( that thou art ) is the message 
of the Upanisads. 2. They lay great stress upon it, and those who 
are qualified explain it ( at great length ). 3. Sanaka and Narada 
became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between JanaKa and Yajaaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5. Vasistha and Rama sang together the 
same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 
6. That same thing was substantiated by Janaka, and though he 
had a body, he was called bodiless (Videha). 7 (Sakhl). No 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride of birth. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered as 
“unseen’’ or “unperceived”. 

In this Ramaini Kabir shows acquaintance with the Upanisads 
and other branches of Hindu sacred literature, so that he cannot 
have been a mere “Sufi and Mahomedan”. He rejects the theory 
of the identity between the Supreme and the individual souls, 
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which is regarded as being laid down in the expression “That 
thou art” of the Chandogya XJpanisad. The commentator says 
that by “that” is to be understood the subtle body of sixteen parts 
and the expression means “Thou art that subtle body”, Kabir 
takes all the individuals he has named in this Ramaini to have 
preached duality. 

-In the fourteenth Ramaini there is a condemnation of the 
several systems of religion-that contained in the Puranas, that 
of Brahma, Hamsa, Gopala, Saihbhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Revaja of the Mahomedan. 

Thirty-fourth Ramaini. 

1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas which 
are based on the Gunas, or qualities, and did not know their own 
nature and their true friend (God). 2. They practise Samdhya, 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. 3. In 
all the four Yugas Gayatri has been taught ; ask who obtained 
salvation (Mukti) by its means. 4. When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe ; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 
bear this proud behaviour ? 7 (Sakhi). Giving up the traditional 
mode of worship of the family, they seek the place of Ifirvana ; 
having destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes (Videha or Nirguna). 

Kabir here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
of the Brahmanas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirvana, or a condition without any attributes, i e., 
the A-dvaita, or adualistic, systsm which they follow. 

Fortieth Ramaini. 

1. The sea, which is a collection of waters, is a ditch, and in it 
are the sun, the moon, and the thirty-titiree crores of brothers. 
2. In the whirlpools ( of such a universe ) they ( men and gods ) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
shunned the touch of misery.: 3. Nobody knows the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of ways 
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4. Everybody is a fool or a sage in himself and nobody knoWs 
• Bama who dwells in the heart. 5. (Sakh!). They theragelveB 
are Hari ( God ), they themselves are lords, they themselves are 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady ( Mukti 
or salvation ) goes away disappointed. 

Here again therefis a condemnation of various systems and of 
the self-confidence which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 

Sakhls. 

I. 

31. The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandits. 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Kabir has climbed it. 135. The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own system. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wise 
sage. 138. The great ones are lost in their own greatness ; pride 
peers out through every pore ; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the Camar caste, i. e., 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182. The Kali is a wicked age ; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the true word. He to 
whom a salutary advice is given, becomes an enemy. 211. Three 
things went to a holy place ( the body, the fickle heart, and the 
mind which is a thief ). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others. 260. The Kablrs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they have thrown 
out the nectar. 358. “I am the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior to me. ” (This is what some people 
think ). Kabir says that, when one does not know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself. 365. In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
Rama, but no one actually became Rama. Kabir says that,' those 
who know Rama as he truly is, attain all their objects. 366. This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all ahthorita- 
tiveness to actual experience, they attach themselves to a soul 
without attributes (Videha), 372. Seeing a void, meii were misled 
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ajttd went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 

II. 

91i The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in- 
numerable flowers in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis- 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a show- 
man. Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin- 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off in consequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If a man gives 
up his belongings, it does not mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Running after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kabir says, how can they 
be. saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire ? 
147. All became subject to the power of illusion : Brahma, Visnu, 
Mahesa, and the four, Narada, Sarada, Sanaka, and Ganesa, the 
son ofGaurl. 309. Do not kill a poor living creature; the life of 
all is the same. You will not be free from ( the sin of ) killing, 
even if you hear crores of Puranas. 

Ill 

133. He to attain whom the great sages (Munis) go through 
austerities, and whose virtues the Vedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 308. One single poor soul is bound 
up by many fetters. If the father ( God ) will not liberate him, 
what power. has the soul himself to do so ? 243. I (God) instruct 
him; but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself; but he runs away to the city 
of death (Yama). 283. If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will come to you ; but if you endeavour 
to acquire every other thing, that one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you wiU obtain a sufficiency of flowers 
and fruits. 310. If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
every, other thing and become mine, and then everything, will be 
yours. 236.. He has entered into every body and remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a certain accomplishment, he 
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inspires him with the corresponding thoughts ( calculated to en- 
able him to achieve success). 

Here the first group contains a condemnation of the current 
religious doctrines ; the second gives a specimen of Kabir’s moral 
teachings; and the third explains the way in which God’s grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Kabir, therefore, was as 
much a constructive reformer as destructive. In Sakhi 260 of the 
first group, Kabir, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which he promulgated, therefore, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Xabir founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish- 
ments of that sect exist in several parts of India. The principal one 
is at Benares, with a branch at Maghar in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in the charge of a Mahome- 
dan Mahant, or superior. The second was established by Dhar- 
madas, his chief disciple, in the Chattisgarh District of the Central 
Provinces'. The followers of Kabir ’s sect are to be found princi- 
pally among the lower castes, but the sage is highly venerated by 
all Vaisnavas of whatever caste or class. 

XX. Other Ramanandins. 

§ 59. Malukdas, who lived about the end of Akbar’s reign, i. e., 
about the end of the sixteenth century, was a worshipper of Rama. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of Ramananda ap- 
pears to be correct. Like Kabir, he seems to have been a non- 
idolater, since in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the price of the 
metal, and says that the true way was shown to him by his wise 
preceptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish- 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 

Dadu was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he re- 
moved to Sambhar and finally settled at Faraina, about twenty 
Kosas from Jaipur. He flourished about 1600 A. D., at the end of 
Akbar’s reign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those of 
Kabir. The only mode of worship was Japa, or the repetition of 


1, For details, See Eev, G. H. Westcott’s VolBEne on Kabir referred to above. 
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the name of Rama. The sect does not worship images of Rama and 
it erects no temples. Dadu inculcates faith in, and love of, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Viraktas, (2) Nagas, and (3) Vistaradharims. The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are bearers of arms and enter 
^ into the service of princes as soldiers, and the tbkd lead an ordi- 
nary life. 

Raidas, a pupil of Ramananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to be found in the caste of Camars. or 
leather-workers. Nabhajl in his Bhaktamala tells many legends 
about him. Under the name of Rohidas he is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahipati, the Maratha writer 
on saints, devotes a chapter to him. 

Sena the barber, a follower of RSmananda, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Marathfi country’. 

XXI. Tulasidas. 

§ 60. Another person who contributed to the propagation of 
the cult of Rama over Northern India, was the famous Tulasldas, 

■ whom we will now briefly notice. Tulasldas belonged to the 
' Saravarya or Sarayuparina caste of Brahmanas and was born in 
‘Samvat 1589, corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 

■ constellation. He was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sadhu, or a pious man, in whose company he visited 

' many places in India. His father ’s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dube, his mother’s HulasI, and his own Rama Bota. His father- 
in-law was a man of the name of Dinabandhu Pathaka, and his 
wife was called Ratnavall. His son’s name was Taraka. 

Tulasidas commenced the composition of his great work, Rama- 
caritamanasa, usually known as Ramayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A. D., and finished it at Benares. He wrote eleven other works, 
six of which were smaller. Tulasidas was ncjb a sturdy reformer 
like Kabir and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Vedantic theory. In this respect he 
appearstohavebeen, like a host of other persons who flourished 
in the country, a teacher of the Bhaktimarga, or the path of devo- 

1. See Wilsoa’s Hindu Religions. 

J4 [ R. G-. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. 17.] 
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tion, wliich is based upon a dualistic philosophy with a leanifig 
towards spiritual monism of the Advaita system. TulasidSs died 
in 1623 A. D.' 

§ 61. I will now give a short specimen of Tulsidas’ teachings 
from his Rama-Satasai, the composition of which, as stated in 
Doha 21 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, the 
ninth of the bright half of Vaisakha, Saihvat 1642 = 1585 A. D. 

Chapter I. 

( Doha 3 ) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than 
whom or which there is no other, Tulasi understands and hears to 
be Rama, the blessed. ( Doha 4 ) “ Rama whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
desires, is the benefactor of all. The sages assert this.” — So says 
Tulasi. ( Doha 15 ) Tulasi sees plainly that in every pore of Rama 
there is an endless universe. He is pure, is unchangeable and is 
irresistible. ( Doha 6 ) The blessed JanakI is the mother of the 
world, and Rama the father. Both are beneficent. Their grace 
destroys sin, and creates conscience (confers the i^nowledge of 
distinguishing good from evil). (Doha 44) Where there is 
Rama, there is no [ evil ] desire ; where there is [ evil ] desire, 
there is no Rama. Oh Tulasi ! the sun and the night do not exist 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When Rama is afar, Maya ( illusibn or 
temptation ) is strong. When he is known, it becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at a distance, the shadow is long ; when 
he is on the head, it is below the feet. (Doha 48) Says Tulasi : 
“If there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into an 
oven ; and Yama takes away knowledge and devours it ; every- 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed”. ( Doha 57 ) 
All things by which a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help ( towards the way of bliss ) ; and. In such 
circumstances, if the end is good, it can become so only through 
Rama’s grace. 

• ■ Chapter IL 


(Doha 17) Says Tulsi s ‘‘Through the disobedience of Giod, 
man brings evil on himself and all his associates. The king of 



1. ^or details, see Dt. Grierson's articles in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, 
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while governing Ms kingdom, was reduced to dust 
aleng with his army and family”. { Doha 18 ) Says TulasI ; 

From sweet words results good on all sides. This is a spell that 
oyercomes everything ; avoid all harsh words ( Doha 19 ) “A 
roan, attains happiness by the grace of Rama, and it escapes one 
without it”, says Tulash “though they know this, had men neglect 
to adore Raraa. ” 

Chapter IV.’ 

82 ( 89 B. I.). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
Sarasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroying sin. Oh Tulasi, 
conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 

The triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, or devotion. 

83 (90 B. I.). One becomes clean by bathing (in these three 
confluent rivers ), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then there 
is no doubt as to the easy attainment of the place of Rama. 
84 ( 91 B, I. ), Forgiveness is holy Varanasi. Bhakti, or devotion, 
is. like the river of gods (Gahga) and clear knowledge is like 
Visvesvara. These together with compassion, which is power 
( Par vati ), shine. 

The commentator remarks that just as Benares with the other 
three brings about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know- 
ledge, and compassion. 

85 ( 92 B. I, ). Varanasi is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is Ksama ( forgiveness ) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh TulasI ! the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 (93 B. I. ). KasI is the 
bright half of a month and Magaha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 
Oh TulasI ! considering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
do [ choose where to ] reside during all the watches of the day. 


X. Tile editions consulted are those pTiblished by Navalkisora at Jjakhnau in 
1886 and in the Bibliotheca Indica in 
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Kasi is associated with the four virtues mentioned above, and 
Magadha with the vices noticed here. So one is told to practise 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is injurious. ' 

87 ( 94 B. I. ). What has gone away will not come again. There- 

fore do acquire knowledge. The same thing that you have to-eiay 
you will have tomorrow ; therefore, oh TulasI ! give up all in- 
fatuation. ■ ■ 

The idea seems to be : Do not waste time by procrastination ; 
begin your devotions at once. 

88 ( 95 B. I. ). The past and the future Kang together on the 

present. Oh Tulasi ! do not entertain any doubt; get through that 
which is before you at present. , , 

89 ( 96 B. I. ). A good soul is like the Manasa (lake), and in it 
is the pure water of the sweet glory of Rama. Sin is washed off 
and the heart becomes pure (by bathing in that water) ; and this 
calm water is not inaccesible to the wise. 

The idea seems to be that in a good soul a taste for devotion to 
Rama springs up, and when it is cultivated, the soul become^ 
pure. 

From these extracts it will be seen that according to'Tulasldas 
Rama is the supreme God, and that through his grace man be- 
comes holy and blessed. should, therefore, be adored ; where 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of the mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficacious and as such may 
be thrown into the fire. 

XXII. Yallabha. 

§ 63. We will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Krsna of Gokula. The founder of 
it was Vallabha. He was the son of a Tailahga BrShmana named 
Laksmana Bhatta, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named KSnkarava in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion Laksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birtti to a son on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Vaisakba Qf the Vikrama year 
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1535, corresponding to 1479 A. D.’ That son was known as 
Vallahha. 

Vallabha lived for some time in Vrndavana and for some time 
at Mathura. About that time it is alleged that GopSla-Krsna 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
damana, called also Srl-Nstbajl. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to come and see him, informing him that his companions 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as Krsna, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he might sport with them as in the 
former age. Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 
or Srl-lSTathail. Sri-Nathaji commanded him to erect a shrine for 
himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with- 
out which a man would not be admissible to the PustimSrga, or 
the path of divine grace, which Vallabha had founded. The 
meaning of this seems to be that Vallabha connected his system 
with a special manifestation of Krsna known by the name of 
Srl-Nathajl®, 

Vallabha’s VedSntic theory is the same as that of an earlier 
author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvarain is said 
to have been the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the Emperor of Delhil Ifabhajl in his BhaktamSlS makes 
Jnanadeva, Namdeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his siHccess- 
ors*. The first was Jnanadeva, who is represented as a follower 
of his system ( Sampradaya ). He was one of three sons born to a 
man, who became a householder after he had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the Vedas. But he himself by his miraculous 
power made a male buffalo repeat the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related of the Jnanadeva of Maharastra, the author 
of a Vernacular commentary on the Bhagavadgita. But the 
Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 

1. Yajnesvara, 5ryavidyasudhakara. 

2. See HarirStya Mah3r5ja’s GovardhanaprSkatyUk! VartS, published in 

Saihvat 1935, p. 11, 

3. y ajnesvara, AryavidyasudhSkara, p. 228. 

4. Ed. by Khemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 ( 1905 A. D.), pp. 95-98. 
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Of of JaansSteva being his snooessop or follower. If, however, the 
tradition reported by Nabhaji is correct, Visnusvamin must have 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth century. The date of the 
commentary above alluded to is Saha 1312, corresponding to 
1390 A. D. 

The Vedantic theory of Visnusvamin which is the same as that 
of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval soul was not joyful, 
because he was alone ( BU. I. 4. 3 ), and, desiring to be many, he 
himself became the inanimate world, the individual soul, and the 
inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like sparks from 
a burning fire and are his parts ( MU. II. 1 ). By his own inscru- 
table power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and his joy alone in the second, while 
the third has all the attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman 
as such has perceptible joy prevailing in it’. 

§ 63. The following particulars have been gleaned from two 
works belonging to Vallabhaoarya’s sect®. The whole world has 
Brahman for its material cause. The perception of forms 
apparently different from the Brahman is due to ignorance or 
delusion and to the true nature of Brahman being rendered im- 
perceptible. The individual soul is identical with Brahman, a 
part of Brahman and atomic. From the Aksara composed of 
existence, intelligence, and joy (Saccidananda) particles come out 
as sparks from fire. From the predominance of the Sat portion in 
them the jpy portion is concealed, aiid thus we have the indivi- 
dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Oit, intelligence. The 
individual soul is not a form of the Supreme Soul altered by a 
third thing being involved in it, such as the Mays ( illusive 
power ), but is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The relation between the 
two is thus that of identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 
unchanged form, i. e., identity of untransformed souls ( Suddha- 
dvaita). 

The individual soul is of two kinds : (1) going through the circle 

1. Sakalacaryamatasaragraha by ^rmivasa, Cbowkb. Series. 

2. Su^dhadvaitamartanda by Giridh-ara, Prameyaratnar^ava by Bala- 

krsna Bhatta, ChowkU. Series, 
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of existences, and (2) delivered from the trammels of life. The first 
is subject to misery in consequence of his delusion that bis body 
and senses are his soul. He remains in this condition till he 
acquires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world and devotes 
himself to meditation and the love of God, when he is delivered. 
The delivered souls are : (1) those who have become so while in 
their previous condition, by the termination of ignorance or delu- 
sion, such as Sanaka and others ; and (2) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikuntha’, 
where they attain the condition of pure Brahman by the favour 
of the Bhagavat ; (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature in them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
various ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him comes to dwell in their heart, and finally be- 
come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal sports and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. 

That class of worldly souls who have no divine natureinthem, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving in the circle of 
existences. The souls who have the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds : (1) those who subject themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Maryadajlva), and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God’s grace (Pustijiva). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
is a difference which corresponds to that between (2) and (3) above 
and which will be further explained below. 

Sr!-Krsna is the highest Brahman. He has hands and feet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta ), but celestial. His body 
consists of Sat, existence ; Oit, intelligence ; Ananda, joy. He is 
called Purusottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
all attributes which are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 

1. 1 translate the word VySpi-Vaikuntha thus. The VySpi-Vaikuijtha is 
above the Vaikuntha of Visnu, the protector of the world. There dwells 
Purusottama, who manifests himself variously to his various devotees. 
To those in whom Bhakti has risen to the highest pitch and has become a 
haunting passion he manifests himself as the sportive Krsna. In a portion 
of the VySpi- Vaikuntha there is the Goloka with Vpndavana in which 
there are extensive trees, bowers of creepers, and the river Yamuna. The 
highest Bhaktas are transferred to this Vrndavana, and Kyspa sports 
With them there. 
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are eternal. He, with his four arms or two arms, sports with his 
various devotees, or Bhaktas, in the extensive Vaikuntha, which 
contains Vrndavana with itte large forests. Krsna is, therefore, 
the hight joy ( ParamSnanda ). By his will, his Sattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and, becoming Aksara, or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causes and creates the world. 
Then Aksarabrahman is of two kinds : (1) that which is recognised 
■ by the devotees as the place of Purusottama, which has the attri- 
. butes of the extensive Vaikuntha and others ; (2) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
f in time and space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities. 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they are not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of as 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this. There are thus 
three forms of the Supreme Being, Purusottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable here mentioned. 

To explain the controlling of all by Purusottama, that form of 
his that dwells in the sun, the gods, the earth, etc., is called 
AntarySmin (the inward controller ). It is this inward controller 
that becomes incarnate in the various forms usually mentioned. 
The celestial Sattva quatity of Krsna becomes Visnu, and in this 
form he becomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Rajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and Siva 
for discharging the functions of creation and destruction. 

Pusti is the grace ( Anugraha ) of God which is to be inferred 
from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the next world, MahSpusti, or the 
highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduces 
to the attainment of God himself, Pu# enables one to attain the 
four objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduces 
to Bhakti, which leads to the attainment of God. The Bhakti, or 
devotion generated by this special grace, is called Pustibhakti. 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion is the 
desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything else. 

This Pustibhakti is of four kinds : (1) Pravaha-Pustibhakti, 
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(2) MaryadS-Pustibhakti, (3) Pusti-Pustibhakti. (4) Suddba-Pusti- 
bbakti. The first is the path of those who, while engaged in a 
worldly life with its me and mme, which is compared to a stream 
( Pravaha), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of God. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God’s grace are made 
by another grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration ; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God. The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
efforts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting passion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does. First a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know- 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhakti (Jlove-adora- 
tion ). How the stages in the development of this are as follows : 
(1) love or liking ( Preman ), (2) attachment or addictedness 
( Asakti ), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two (Vyasana). 

The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is, the highest bliss. Those in whom Bhakti has attained to 
this pitch reject with scorn the four kinds of Mukti and 
choose the eternal service of Hari, as noticed in the section 
on the Pafioaratra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seen everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love, and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Purusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this devotion is admission to the eternal 
sports of Krsna. The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of cows, beasts, birds, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, which confers boundless joy. These 
eternal sports are like those which Krsna went through when he 

15 ( K. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV ’ 
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became incarnate in Yraja and Vmdavana. Some of the devotees 
become; in the celestial Vrndavana, Gopas and Gopis and join in 
the sports. The Mary adabhaktas attain Mukti called Saynjya? 
which consists in being one with Hari. The Pustibhaktas reject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in the sports of Hari; 

§ 64. These are the doctrines of the school of Vallabha; We 
will now proceed to give a short description of the practical 
modes of worship, Vallabba had a son named Vitthalesa> and 
they are spoken of respectively as A.carya and Gosalm or 
Gosvamin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
Govindaraya, Balakrsna, Goknlanatha, Raghlinatha, Yadunatlia, 
and Ghana^yama. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily called 
Maharajas are descendants of these seven. Each Guru has a 
temple of his own, and there are no public places of worship. The 
devotee should visit the temple of his Guru at stated intervals, 
which are eight in number during the day. The mode of worship 
is as follows. 

The conductor of the worship should rise early in the morning, 
utter the name of Bhagavat and rinse his mouth and drink a 
little of the washings of the feet [ of Bhagavat ], and, with his 
face to the north or the east, should utter the name of the Zcarya 
and pray to him and make a bow. , The same should be done to 
Vitthalesa and the names of his seven sons should be uttered, as 
well as of one's own Guru, and then a bow should be made .to 
Krsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Then 
the river Yamuna should be remembered and bowed to, and six 
stanzas of a poem called Bhramaragita should be repeated; and 
then the Gopis, or cowlier desses, should be adored. 

After this the worshipper should answer the call of nature, 
wash his hands, feet and face, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Krsna, and eat the residue of the betel 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krsna, Then he should besmear 
his body with oil and bathe. After bathing he should drink 
in a little water, after repeating the name of Narayana. Then 
he should make a perpendicular mark on, his forehead with 
white earth, the mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on the arms, etc,, twelve in all, to represent the twelve 
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foyms of Visnuy Kesava, Narayana, Madhava, etc. He should 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on his 
body, and then, saluting Vallabhacarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Gopis. He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
flowers and all other things used on the previous day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. He should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Krsna awakened from sleep. 

Ha should then approach the bed-room and sing a song calling 
upon Krsna to rise from sleep, to take the refreshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the cows. Krsna should be brought out and placed on the throne. 
Eadha should be placed to hisleft hand, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refreshments already 
prepared should then be placed before them, and they should be 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should be dusted and cleaned 
and then Krsna should be made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshments should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Aratl, or waving of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhacarya should then be saluted. 

Then comes the bath of Krsna. After bathing saffron paint 
should be applied. Then he should be dressed and milk given to 
hini. Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should be prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be then told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and Krsna should be told to get into 
it, and then it should be rocked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. 

Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Cauka, 
or a small four-legged table, should be placed before him and 
viands of all kinds in cups should be put on the table. The lord 
should then be told to eat them. A little rice should be placed in 
a small plate and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should be held before him. Then lamps should be waved about 
him. Subsequently all the other dishes should be offered. In 
this manner the ceremonies go on, A meal is again prepared 
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at night and Krsna is laid on the sleeping, cot and made to sleep ' 
again. 

Thus the order of the ceremonies is as follows : (1) the ringing 
of the bell; (2) the blowing of the conch-shell, (3) awakening of 
the Lord (Thakurjl) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Gopivallabha food, 
(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps ; (11) after the last, the screen is drawn up and 
the God cannot he seen ; this interval is called Anosara or Anava- 
sara,-i. e., no time for seeing him,-(12) the finishing up, (13) the 
evening meal, (14) going to bed. 

Besides the ordinary worship detailed above, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Vallabhaoarya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exercised by Vallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to their descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde- 
pendently in a public place of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with offerings. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading classes of Gujarlt, * 
Rajputana and further to the north about Mathura. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 
should be dedicated to their Guru; and this doctrine is not 
seldom carried to an extreme. 

Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objects. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others are generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God; and the first even ripens into 
a haunting passion. This grace of God one may enjoy even while 
engaged in a worldly life. The MaryadS-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions, does not 
conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 
joining in the eternal sports of Hari in the Goloka. The spirit of 
this system, therefore, seems to be sportive enjoyments and it 
eonnot but be expected to inflnenoe the ordinary life of its 
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followers. Moral rigidity culminating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self-abnegation does not appear to be a cbaracteri- 
stio of this school. Vallahhac5rya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his successors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as much men of the world as their followers. 

§ 65. From the account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Vaisnavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Vallabha. The 
sportive boy Krsna of the cow-settlement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this school; and his mistress Badha, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
consort, as will be mentioned further on, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Krsna with his Badha is trans- 
ferred to a heaven which is in a region higher than the ordinary 
Vaikuntha of Barayana or Visnu, and is called Goloka. The 
highest aim of man’s life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports. Thus the doings of Krsna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river Yamuna, constitute the basis of Vallabha ’s 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 

XXni. Gaitanya. 

§ 66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the religion of Badha and Krsna, 
who is known by the name of Oaitanya. The prominent dis- 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Vallabha and 
those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
reli^on, Caitanya and his successors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the emotional side. Caitanya endeavoured to 
win the hearts of man, by instituting Klrtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of Badha and Krsna and other 
devotional matters. The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had already become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 

Caitanya also was a more courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonial of the prevalent 
Hinduism, and preached spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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condemned the distinctions of castes, and admitted all, includ- 
ing even Mahomedans, as Ms pupils. 

§ 67. Caitanya’s original name was Bisambhar (Vi^variibhara) 
Mi^ra, and Ms father’s name was Jagannatha Mi^raand mother's 
Sad Debl. The father lived originally in Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya (Nabadvipa) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son. The eldest son’s name 
was Bisvarupa, who is called Mtyananda in the history of 
Caitanya. These were the only two sons of Jagannatha, and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 

Caitanya was born on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 
year 1407 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1485 A. D. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Caitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Krsna himself. As such he is reported 
to have played pranks with the women of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered as historically true. Caitanya is 
also known by the name of Gaurahga, i. e., possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauracandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of the name of 
Lachml Debl and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after he took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Begging and singing were Ms occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home he married another. When he 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gaya to make 
offerings to his manes and on his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the Brahmanas 
and preached faith in Hari and the love of Him as well as Ringing 
His name as the only effectual ways to salvation. He also 
preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 

It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love had been 
preached before Caitanya by a person of the name Advaitacarya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual Brah- 
manic rites, to go to the banks of the Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love for 
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that of the performance of various rites. It is also said that this 
5,carya was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 
became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 
was first publicly proclaimed to the exclusion of others 
by Ersna Caitanya. He was assisted by his brother Mtyananda, 
who was regarded as an incarnation of Balarama, the brother of 
the god Ersna. 

Caitanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Sribasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Eali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat ’s blood on the steps of the door of the house in which 
the Vaisnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
Elrtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 

In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Sarhnyasin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Eesab BhSratl of Eatva. 
After this he first went to Purl to visit the shrine of Jagannatha, 
and thence wandered about the country for six years preaching 
his new faith’. On one occasion he went to Benares, where he 
is reported to have held a disputation with Prakasananda, a 
teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Sarhkaracarya. Caitanya 
condemned Sarhkara’s commentary on the Vedantasutra and said 
that it mystified the sense of the original. Samkaracarya did not 
give the plain ordinary sense of the words of BadarSyana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 
{ Parinamavada ) was held by the author of the Sutras, while 
Samkaracarya rejects it and brings in his doctrine of illusion 
( Vivartavada ). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he returned to Puri, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died inSaka 1455, corresponding 
to J533 A. D. 

§ 68. Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 

I 1. The. above is an abstract of the account given by J. Beames in Ms paper 
published in Ind, Ant, Vbl. II, pp, 1 fi*. 
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follows. Krsna is the highest god and is so beautiful that he 
excites love for himself even in the heart of the God of love, and 
is enamoured of himself. His Parahrahmatakti ( power ) pervades 
the universe and assumes a corporeal form by his wonder- 
creating power ( Mayatakti ), though he is the soul of all. He 
possesses a self-multiplying power { Vilasasakti ) which is of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowherdesses, he 
became as many Ersnas as were sufiScient to give one to every 
two of them ( Prabhavavilasa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (Vaibhavavilasa) he assumes the forms of the four Vyuhas, 
or forms of Vasudeva, Saihkarsana, etc., Vasudeva representing 
intelligence, Saihkarsana, consciousness, Pradyumna, the love, 
and Aniruddha, sprotiveness. 

Here, it will be seen, the functions of the four Vyuhas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradjrumna, 
instead of that of the mind as in the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of self-consciousness, which is transferred to 
Saihkarsana, is attributed to Aniruddha. This change is in con- 
sonance with a system of which love and sport form the distin" 
guishing characteristics. All the usual incarnations spring from 
one or other of the Vyuhas. According as the quality of Sattva, 
Eajas, or Tamas predominates, Emna becomes Visnu, Brahma- 
deva, or Siva, respectively. 

The sports of Ersna go on always, as the rising and setting 
of the sun. His eternal sports are carried on in the Goloka. Ersna 
has three powers: the internal which is intelligence, the exter- 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jiva, or individual soul. His chief power is that which 
creates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutes Mahabhava, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into Radha, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities. She was 
the object of the highest love of Ersna, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of the cowherdesses were due to 
simple love ( Preman), and this it was that Uddhava and other 
devotees sought to attain. 
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t : The Supreme Soul ( Paramatman) is boundless and is full 
intelligence itself. The individual soul is an atom having 
■intelligence. They are necessarily connected together and this 
connection can never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (ASraya) 
and Jiva rests on him ( 5.srita ). The relation between the two is 
identity as well as difference. Thus the Vedantic theory of 
Caitanya’s system is the same as that of Nimbarka. As the bee 
is distinct from the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i. e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first distinct from the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of the Supreme Soul, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
existence, and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
described the ecstatic condition in which the individual' soul 
becomes one with God, though they are really distinct. Krsna is 
the lord of the power of delusion or ignorance { Maya ), and Jiva 
is the slave of it. When the latter cuts off its shackles, he dis- 
tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Krsna 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone’. 

§ 69. Krsna Caitanya, Kityananda and Advaitananda are 
called the three Prabhus, or masters of the sect. The descendants 
of Nityananda live at Nadiya, and those of Advaita at Santipur. 
They are the spiritual heads of the sect. Nityananda was 
appointed by Caitanya himself as the superior of the church. His 
female descendants live at Balegor, and male ones at Khordu 
near Barraokpur. There are temples belonging to Caitanya’s 
followers at Mathura, 'V'rndavana, and three principal ones in 
Bengal : one at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
Ambika, to Nityananda, and the third at Agradvipa, to Gopinatha. 
There is a shrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhaka- 
daksina in Northern Sylhet, where his father originally lived. It 
is visited by pilgrims from all parts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the Eajasahi district, a temple is 
erected in his honour, where a religious fair is held in the month 
of October, which is attended by about 25,000 persons. 

1. See Gauraiigatattvasaha GaurSngacarita by Prasanna Kum5ra Vidya* 
ratna, printed at Calcutta- 
iS ( E. G- Bhandarkar's 'Works, 'V’ ijI, ly | 
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The sectarian marks worn by the followers of Caitanya sre 
two white perpendicular lines on the forehead joined together at 
the bridge of the nose and a line continued up to the tip of the 
nose. They also use necklaces of three strings of TulasI her ds 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Hari’s 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, -as gcds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bairagis, or recluses. 
In one branch of the sect there are monks as well as nuns. They 
live in the same convent. And there is only a platonic relation 
between them. 

A person of the name of Ram Saram Pal of the Sadgopa caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branch of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Karta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction. The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Ghosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. The spiritual 
teachers of Caitanya’s sect, whether male or female, are celibates. 

The three Prabhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions. 
But Caitanya’s pupils, especially Rupa and SanStana, wrote a 
great deal. A work by the latter entitled Rasamrtasindhu con- 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or Bhakti, explaining tiie 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms. A con- 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement of Vaisnavism. 

§ 70. The worship of Radha, more prominently even than that 
of KTsna, has given rise to a sect, the members of which assume 
the garb of women with all their ordinary manners and affect to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance and 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small. Their goal is the 
realisation of the position of female companions and attendants 
of Radha ; and hence probably they assume the name of Sakhl- 
bhavas (literally, the condition of companions). They deserve 
notice here only to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object of special worship, such- disghsting corrup- 
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tions must ensue. The worship of Durga in the form of Tripiira- 
sundar-l has led to the same result 

' Though the Vaisnava systems of Nimbarka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya are based on the fourth element of Vaisnavism that we 
have pointed out in a preceding Section, still that element has 
lindergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Gopis generally. 
But now Krsna had a definite consort in Radha, who had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopis. She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 

This Radha is not mentioned by name in the Harivamsa, 
Vii^nu-Purana and the Bhagavata, In the last, however, among 
the cowherdesses engaged in Krsna ’s amorous sports in Vrnda- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, there was one with 
'whom the youthful god carred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
became proud of Zrsna’s special attachment for her, where- 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Here was con- 
tained a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
Radha in later times. In the apocryphal Naradapancaratra- 
Saihhita, as mentioned before,’ the one single lord is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the other a man, who was 
he himself. He then had amorous intercourse with her. The 
woman was Radha. In the Brahmavaivarta-Purana she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this world as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ). The name 
of^Rukminl occurs in the ordinary form of Kfsnaism, but in the 
systems named above it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
Radha’s name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
Krsna 's, operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original- 
ly a mistress of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character. 

In the Rama cultus, Sita is a dutiful and loving wife, and is 


1- [ Ante, p. 58 N.B.U. ] 
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benignant towards the devotees of her husband. She holds a posi- 
tion entirely subordinate to Eama, while RadhS is often preferred 
to Krsna, There is no amorous suggestion in her story as in that 
of Eadha, and consequently the moral influence of Ramaism is 
more wholesome. Kabir does not, so far as I know, mention the 
name of Sita at all. He was a strict monotheist, and his Rama 
was the supreme lord ( Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who 
followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the Rama cultus 
represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than 
Radhakrsnaism. 

XXY. Namadev and Tukaram. 

§ 71. The popular Vaisnavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round the shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur, which is a city 
situated on the banks of the Bhima or Bhimarathl. The full name 
of the god is Vitthal, which is not a Sanskrit name, but the ety- 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Visnu in the Canarese language is Vitthu, and’ 
this looks probable, since Krsna is corrupted into Kusta in the 
Goanese dialect and Kutta, Kitti, or Krsta in the Canarese and 
we have seen that Visnu, the first portion of the name of the 
Hoysala prince Visnu vardhana, was corrupted to Vitti or Bitti*. 
The terminations ba and la are appended to the name Visnu or 
Vittu to indicate additional sense such as tenderness or reverence. 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter- 
mining, but we have clear evidence of its being in existence in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In a copperplate Inscription 
of the reign of Krsna of the Yadava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallisetti, a general and viceroy of the king, made, 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in 
the Belgaum district at Paundarlkaksetra, a holy place situated 
on the Bhlmarathi, in the vicinity of the god Visnu, in the year 
1171 of the Saka era corresponding to 1249 A. D.^ Now if the 
Paundarlkaksetra was situated on the Bhimarathl or Bhima river, 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same 
as Pandhari which is the alternative name of Pandharpur; and 


1 See above, p. 72. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p..68ff, 
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the god in whose viciiaity the grant was made must therefore 
have been Vitthai, or Vithoba, here mentioned by his Sanskrit 
name and not the popular Canarese corruption. In another 
Inscription on stone, existing at Pandharpur itself and dated 
1192 Saka, which corresponds to 1270 A. D., Bhanu the son of 
Ke^aVa, is represented to have performed an Aptoryama sacrifice 
in Ptindurangapura, in consequence of which crowds of people, 
and Vitthala together with the gods, were greatly gratified.’ 
Here we have another name of Pandharpur, and that was pro- 
bably given to it because it was the city of Panduranga. 

Pandaranga, or Panduranga, is according to Hemacandra a 
name of Eudra or Siva®. And we have a temple of Siva at 
Pandharpur, and pilgrims have to visit it first before going to 
that of Vithoba or Vitthai. Panduranga, which is the same as 
the Panduranga of Hemcandra, is however in modern times a 
popular name for Vitthai. Whether then the city was called 
PSndurangapura on account of it containing the temple of Visnu 
or Vitthai, or that of Siva is doubtful. But from the wording of 
the Inscription, in which Vitthala and Pandurangapura are 
mentioned independently, it would appear as if Vitthai had no 
connection with the name, and it was given to the city on 
account of its containing a Siva temple. But when Vithoba 's 
importance increased in later times so vastly that Siva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, Panduranga became identical 
with Vitthala. 

The name Paundarlba occuring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to a man named Pundarlka, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region about Pandhar- 
pur was, it is said, a forest of the name of Dindiravana. There 
lived a man of the name of Pundallka, who spent all his time in 
the service of his aged parents, and the god Krsna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. In the meantime, while Krsna was 
living at Dvaraka, he remembered Eadha, who was the object of 

1. Early History af the Deccan, Second Ed., p. 115, in ■which, however, 

Ke^ava, the father of BhSnu, is by mistake represented as the sacrificer. 

[ = Volume III of this Edition, page 161.— N. B. U. ] 

2. DesinSmamBla, VI, 23. 
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his fervent idVe while he was in Goknla. Radha, who had, ftftey 
Krsna’s leaving Gokula, betaken herself to a residenee in tha 
Himalaya mountain, for the practice of austerities in consequenoa 
of her separation from -Ersna, came to know of this through her 
innate cognitive power, and came at once to DvarakS and sat on 
the lap of Ersna. Some time after RukminT, the wedded wife of 
Ersna, came to the place, and Radha did not rise up to honour her, 
ais every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach. 
Ersna even did not take Radha to task for this dishonour of 
RukminI, and RukminI got offended, left Dvaraka and wandered 
about, until she came to Dindiravana, and rested there on the site of 
the modern Pandharpur. Ersna, was filled with sorrow at the dis^ 
appearance of RukminI and went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he came to the place where I^ukmipl 
was. lying. After some explanations she was reconciled to him.; 
and Ersna then went to the hut of Pundallka to reward him for, 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation, Pundallka 
being engaged in attending to the wants of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at once, and threw back a brick 
{ Marathi : vit) and asked him to stand on it and wait for him 
until he finished what he was engaged on. Ersna stood on the. 
brick and there he was joined by RukminI, and thus the shrine 
of Pandharpur grew up. - 

. Pundallka has been referred to as the originator of the Yittbal 
cult of devotion both by Namadev and Tukaram, and that is 
the popular belief. The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to he the person who promulgated the cult of 
Vitthoba, or Visnu, in the Maratha. country. He established 
himself at Pandharpur and it must he on that account that the 
city is called the holy place (Esetra) Paundarlka, which I identify 
with the modern name Pandharl in the first Inscription. The 
Pandurahgapura of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no woman was connected with the 
Ersna worship, as we have seen in the case of the pure Psfica- 
ratra orBhagavata system. Then came Radha to be associated 
with him in the North, as we have seen, iti the systems of 
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■Nimbarka, Vallabha and Caitanya, while Bukmini, the lawful 
wifej, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Krsna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vitthala or Vithoba, and EukminI by the name of Rakhamal or 
Rakhamabal. In the religious literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Krsna, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminipati or 
Rukminlvara, the lord or husband of RukminI, and not asRadha- 
vallabha, or the lover of Radha. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with these two names, is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above. 
Rahl the Marathi form of Radhika, is not unknown, but an in- 
significant place is assigned to her. The sports of Krsna in 
Gokula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 

This Vaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower classes, though it has had followers among 
Brahmanas and other higher classes also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of Ramananda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Sudras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinct and possessed a clear spiritual insight. 
Such were Ramdev and Tukaram. 

§ 72. The family of Ramdev originally lived at the village 
called RarasiVamanI, situated near Karhad in the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of Bhaye-Rarsingpur or Kolem- 
Rarsingpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Ramdev’s father 
was Dama Set, and that of his mother, Gonabai. They migrated 
to Pandharpur, where RamdeV was born in the Saka year 1192, 
corresponding to 1270 A. D. Ramdev received ordinary educa- 
tion, but showed little capacity for the usual occupation of his 
family. He became a devoted worshipper of Vithoba and had for 
his Guru a person named Visoba Khecar, who appears to have 
been a non-idolater. For Ramdev says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction t— 

Ro.l91\ “ A stone-god never speaks. What possibility then 
of his removing the disease of mundane existence? A stone 


1, Tukaram Tatya's edition, published in Bombay in 1894. 
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image is regarded as God, but the true God is wholly different. 
If a stone-god fulfils desires, how is it he breaks when struck 
Those who adore a god made of stone, lose everything through 
their folly. Those who say and hear that a god of stone speaks 
to his devotees, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of such a god and call themselves his devotees, should 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words should not be 
heard by the ear. If by chiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for many years, will he be of use at 
anytime? Do reflect on this well in your mind. Whether a 
holy place is small or large, there is no god but stone or water. 
In the village of Dvadasi ( BarsI )' instruction was given that 
there is no place which is devoid of God. That God was shown 
to Nama in his heart, and thus Khecar conferred a blessing on 
him.’’ 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock nor 
stone are well brought out here. The omnipotence of God 
Namdev brings out in the following : — 

No. 151. “ The Veda has to speak by thy might and the sun 
has to move round ; such is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe 1 Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my- 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the clouds have to pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 
moves at all ( without thee ). Oh lord Pandurang ! thou art tne 
cause of all.” 

It will thus be seen that, though Namdev worshipped the idol 
at Pandharpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature of God, 
as given in treatises like the Upanisads ; and this God it was 
that he tried to attain. 

No. 1029. “ Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make ? What is the use of austere practices, 
if there is no repentance ? The sins resulting from a mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy place ( literally : the father 
of the holy places ). , The essence of the matter is very simple : 
Sin is effaced by repentance ”, so says Nama., 


1. Bairsi is a town near Pandharpur. 
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Fo, 887* “ Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary ; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Be you 
watchful in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water ; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for 
the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
( lit, dwell in ) the one without attributes. Hold fast to the love 
of the name of Hari ; says Nama, be firm in singing the name 
and then Pandurang will render himself manifest to you/' 

In these two songs Namdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain- 
ment of God, such as pilgrimages, vows, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. 

No. 345. “ Recognise him alone to be a righteous man, who 
sees Vasudeva in all objects, eradicting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart ( lit. house ) quietude and forgiveness. He constantly 
repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting even for a moment/^ 

No. 1004, “ Firmly grasp the truth which is Narayana. Purity 
of conduct should not be abandoned ; one should not he afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( God ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride. The censure of people should be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. This should be rendered firm in 
the mind and the name of God should not be neglected even for 
a moment.” ' 

In these songs Namdev describes the holy condition of him 
who is a devotee of Vasudeva and sees him everywhere, and 
preaches self*surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 
world. 

This is a short specimen of the teachings of Namdev* Purity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of Go4 
17 I R. a Bhandarkar’s Works, ¥oL lY 1 
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form the sum and substance of it. Namdev wrote songs in Hindi 
also and some of these are incorporated in the Grantha— SSheb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. I will here translate two of these’: — 

Ho. 2352. “ He is one, [but] fills and encompassess many ; 
wherever you look yon find him there. There is scarcely one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Maya ( delusive power ). Everything is Govinda, every- 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing without Govinda. Just as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length- 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of water are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Parabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 
I accepted the truth. Refleoting in your mind, see this all to be 
the creation of Hari, says Namdev ; in the inside of every indivi- 
dual thing there is one Murari alone without any interstice.” 

No. 2353. “ The pitcher is filled and the water brought to 
bathe the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it ; there was already Vitthal in them. Whom shall 
I bathe ? Wherever we go there is Vitthal and he ever sports in 
joy. Flowers have been brought and wreaths woven of them for 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were smelt by the bees, 
there was Vitthal there ; what shall I do ? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Khlr® to God. The milk was first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Vitthal, what shall I do ? Here is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without Vitthal, This 
place and that, thou hast filled. Thou hast filled the whole world, 
says Nama humbly 

In these hymns God’s omnipresence is described by Namdev. 


1 Tukaram Tatya’s edition. 

2 A preparation of milk and rice mixed with sugar. 

3 These two hymns have been translated by Maoauliffe in Vol. VI, pp. 41-42 
of the Sikh Religion. The readings in the Bombay Ed. have been com- 
pared with those in the Grantha-SEheb, pp. 427-28 of the Lucknow Ed. . 
of 1893. 
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1 73, The date assigned to the birth of Namdev is, as we have 
seen, ^aka 1192, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a contempo- 

rairj of JSandey, the author of the JSandevi, which was Smshed, 
IB 1290 A. D. But the Marathi of the latter work is deoidedlj 
archaic, while that of Na^mdev’s writings has a considerablj more 
modem appearance. Namdev’s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished^ What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears probable that the traditional date of IsTamdev's birth 
-Saka 1192-has been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of Jnandev. We have seen in a former section^ 
that Nabhaji. in naming the successors of Visnusvamin places 
Jnandev first and Namdev afterwards. If we are to judge from 
Namdev's Marathi and Hindi, his date must be put later by about 
a century. 

Some conception, however, of the time when Hamdev flourished 
may be formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility of idol- worship, which his instructor is represented ( in 
one of the hymns translated ).to have expressed. Khecar, or Visoba 
Khecar as he is usually called, appears to have been an uncom- 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the accounts given of 
him in the existing biographies. All previous writers, including 
Eamanuja, as well as a great many that followed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other. If then Khecar’s attitude towards 
it was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Hamdev must have 
flourished when the Mahomedan influence had for the first time 
become very powerful. The Mahomedans established themselves 
in the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, and their hatred of idol-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus, 

But a more direct evidence for the fact that Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Maratha 
country is afforded by his mention in a song ( Ho. 364 ) of the 

1 See my Eeport on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, 1887“1891, page LXXZ, 
[ = Volume II of this Edition, p. 343. — N. B. U, ] 

2 t Ante, p. B. TJ. ] 
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destruction of idols by the Turaks, i. e., Turks. , ■ The Mahomedang 
were often called Turaks in early times by the Hindus. NamdeTi' 
therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the fGUrteemth- 
century. 

It will thus be seen that the date of Hamdev^'s : birth 
given with such details is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori-- 
cal spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of the 
intellectual life of us Indians, and we often confuse different 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another, 
Some such confusion must have taken place in the present case, 

Ttikaram 

§ 74. Tukaram was born and lived at a village called Dehu, 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The name 
of the family to which he belonged was More. It was a family of 
the Maratha caste, which caste may have sprung from the old 
order of Ksatriyas, but is considered to belong to the Sudra order. 
Nothing specific is known about the date of his birth, but there is 
no reason for doubting the truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Saka 1571, corresponding to 1649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represents him to have become a bankrupt 
at the end of the first half of his life, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From that it is inferred that he lived for 42 years, 
and he is thus understood to have been born in 1 607-8 A. D. 

Seven of Tukaram^s ancestors were devoted worshippers of the 
god Vithoba. Of these Visambhara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Pandharpur, but after some years he constructed a 
temple in his own village, and placing the idols of Vithoba and, 
Rukmai in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tukaram ’s father’s 
name was Bolhoji and he followed the occupation of a petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and -his business to Savji, his eldest son. But Savji was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. It was, therefore, made over to 
Tukaram, who was then thirteen years of age. Tukaram managed 
the affairs somehow, till he became seventeen years old, when 
his father died. He naturally feltiidesolate when this occurred, 
and being a man of simplicity and liable to be imposed upo ^by 
designing persons, his affairs got into disorder and he incurred 
loss in Ms trade. 
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Tukaram was at first married to a wife who was sickly, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Jiiabal or 
Syali*; the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona. When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avail procured a loan for him and set 
him up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the place to which he had 
gone for the sale of his goods, he met a man who was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending impri- 
sonment. To this man Tukaram gave all that he possessed— the 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died of hunger. 

Tukfiram then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
his younger brother Kanhya protested against it. Then,sitttng on the 
banks of the IndrayanI, he told his brother to bring all the docu- 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to KSnhya, and told him to live separa- 
tely from him, and his own share he threw into the river. 

Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praises, spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 

He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings by composing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
which is known by the name of Abhahg, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is characterised by the 
use of rhyming words at specific intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to be of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife. Avail, who often found herself 
in great straits. 

TukarSm’s chief occupation was the performance of 
Kirtans, which consist of religious discourses interspersed with 
the singing of songs. These discourses gradually became very 
attractive and drew in crowds of people. The songs he sung at 
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these had been often prepared by; himself, and some were composed 
by hini extempore while engaged in the discourse. ■ 

Tukaram’s fame spread about not only in his village, but in- 
the surrounding country, and it evoked jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Brahmanas, who had set-themselves up as religious 
teachers ; and he was subjected to persecution. He, however, main- 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though there were 
struggles in the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising 
prince, Sivaji, the future king of the Marathas. He was eager to- 
hear Tukaram’s Klrtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour. Tukaram. however, declined 
to go and sent' him a letter written in his usual metre. On another 
occasion Sivaji attended his Kirtan at Lohagaon, about six miles 
from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins. 
Tukaram, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis- 
tributed among the Brahmanas there. When his end approached, 
he is reported to have gathered together a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the Indrayani, 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God and 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, Tukaram 
suddenly disappeared. No further account of his death has been 
handed down. 

§ 75. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired a 
great facility in composing Abhahgs. He spoke in Abhahgs and 
wrote in Abhaghs. Some of these only could be written and 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his immediate 
followers, but retained in the memory of others. The collections, 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be of the same size. 
There are two such printed in Bombay, one containing 4621 
pieces and the other 8441. This latter collection is uncritically 
made and oftentimes one same piece is given a second time with 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is a larger collection and 
contains Abhahgs which are not to be found in the first collec- 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tukaram with the usual fervent 
devotion and purity of thought. 

We will now give a few specimens 
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First collection, No. 3869, “ When the auspicious junoture of 
Sirhhastha’ comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests. 
There are crores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, has 
disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might be regarded as a mark of the 
destruction of sins ; says Tuka, without devotion and faith • every- 
thing else is useless trouble.” 

Second collection, No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river ? Thou Hast only outwardly washed thy skin. In 
what way has the interior been purified ? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap ( lit. prepared a decoration for thyself ), 
Even if the bitter Vrndi,vana fruit is coated with sugar, the set- 
tled quality of the interior (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble t ” 

First coll., No. 90 ( 1-2 ). “ Sesamum seeds and grains of rice 
thou hast burnt by throwing into fire, but desire and anger are as 
mischievous as before. Why hast thou taken trouble in . vain, 
giving up the adoration of Pandurang ? ” 

Here Tukaram condemns religious practices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving for the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of God. 

In No. 2383 ( first coll,, ) Tukaram condemns the worship of 
goddesses, Jakhal Jokhal, of gods like Bhairava and - even Ga-pa- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends the 
adoration of him whose consort is RakhamaL. Tukaram was thus 
a devotee only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshipped the idol at the place, still he had 
always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show 

First coll.. No. 4361. “Thy greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Vedas became silent and the power of the mind becomes stunted. 

1 When Jupiter is in the sign of Leo, the period is considered favourable 

for the washing away of sins, and Hindus go to holy places, such as Nasikj 

shave their heads and mustaches and bathe in the river. 
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What possibility is there of my mental power reaching Him, whose 
light it is that the sun and the moon display ? E ven the thousand- 
tongued ( the great serpent ) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall I be able to do so? Says Tuka, we are thy 
children, thou art our mother ; place us under the shadow ( pro- 
tection ) of thy grace.” 

Fist coll., No. 4419. “ All the world says that there is not a 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Hsis, 
sages, poious and holy men said that thou art in the heart of all 
these things ..... Thou hast filled up numberless universes 
and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast become 
inaccessible.” 

First Coll., No. 1870. ‘ God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soul of all souls. God is near to us, certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, certainly pro- 
tects us, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuka.” 

This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means : — 

First coil., No. 810. “ This thy nature is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words; and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless by the measure of love ; he is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrificial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 
Kesava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli- 
city of our hearts.” 

There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God : — 

Second coll., No. 1411. “ Oh Narayana, the peace arising 
from rest is truly not to be attained without thy feet ; even if 
modes and methods are followed for crores of Kalpas,’ bliss will 
not ensue. The bliss of bliss, which is interminable and boundless, 
which is enjoyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to me, oh thou ! the 


l» A long fabulous period* 
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sustainer of my soul, oh omniscient, those feet of thine [ which 
produce it ” 

But this God is not to be seen by those whose passions are un- 
restrained:— 

First coll., No. 4420. “ The Endless is beyond, and between 
him and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I 
am not able to ascend them, nor do;I find any pass. Insurmount- 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
is there of my attaining Narayana, my friend? Pandurahg is 
lost to me ; says Tuka, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing.” 

To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
He examines his heart carefully and on all occasions in life finds 
them present there in one shape or another ; with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them ; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God to help him. The number of these is very large .— 

Second Coll, No. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins ? Oh Pandurahg, I feel depressed. All wicked persons 
abide in my frame and my mind is subdued by them. All my 
efforts have proved fruitless. What shall I do ? Thou art the only 
mother of the helpless ; says Tuka, those wicked persons will not 
leave my frame without thy might. ” 

The wicked persons are passions. 

When in the course of years, TukEram became famous and was 
praised everywhere, he found a glow of satisfaction gathering 
strength in his heart. This he recognised as pride or conceit, 
and he was greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 
God to free him from this pride and bestow humility of spirit : — 

First coll.. No. 1779. “ I have become an expert in the unre- 
stricted use of words. The root of the whole matter I have not 
attained. Therefore, oh king of Pandharl ! my mind is afflicted. 
Who knows, what is in my heart ? I am respected or worshipped, 
and this has given rise to conceit ; and my further progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested ; says Tuka, I do not know 
the true way and find myself in the hands of egotism. " Again 

First coll.. No. 1133. “ What shall I do with fame and worldly 

1$ 1 E. Q. Bhandarkar’a Works, VoL IV, J 
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honour and greatness ? Do slibW ale thy feet. Do hot brihg about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. If 1 beconli 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shall go 
away from thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by his 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, if it 
leads me to thy feet.” 

He thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in hittt as in the 
following . 

First coll., No. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality (dwelling). Now thy 
might alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hast established 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here.” 

Here he speaks of his ha ing abandoned the self and Q-od’s 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. And more 
distinctly 

Nirst Coll., No. 2668. “ I have seen my own death \yith my 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as the soul of all. By my 
sense of individuality I %as confined to one place and hy its 
abandonment I have become all-reaohitig. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and I am free from the littleness 
resulting from the feeling of me and mine. Narayana has now- 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith in him I have 
remained at his feet ; Tuka says, the fulfilment of what I under- 
took I have manifested to the world.” 

Here he speaks of the dying of the lower maU in himself and 
the coming to life of the higher mam 

There is a large number of pieces conveying instruction to 
men seeking Spiritual advance. A few fspecimens will now be 
given 

First coll., No. 3800. “Therefore one should surrender oneself 
to God with all one’s heart. He will carry one to the opposite 
bank of the river of life, which is difficult to be crossed. He 
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whoso nsme is Ananta, or Endless, is very meroifnl | Tuka says, 
I have esperieneed this and therefore announoe it to all ” 

Second Coll., No. 5383. *’ Fortunate, indeed, are those persons, 
in whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
oceasion, courage and strength do not fail ; who do not criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
of worldly greatness or superiority 5 who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Gangs and whose heart is tender; Tuka 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet.'’ 

First coll,, No. 2397 . “ For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
NSrSyana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 
Belatives as well as the evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and the mind devoted to the doing of good to others ; Tuka says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious.’ ’ 

First coll.. No. 1368. “ Do not give up food ; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy- 
ments think of Narayana. A child sitting op the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them ; dedicate everything you do to God, and have done 
with it ; Tuka says, do not ask me again and again ; nothing else 
is to be taught but this.” 

Here Tufcaram dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluses, and advises them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything in a manner to propi- 
tiate him. 

The question has often been discussed among Marathas whe- 
ther Tukaram followed the Vedantic theory of Samkaracarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one soul. There are 
some Abhahgs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following 

First coll., No. 300, “ What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherds, Is there any profit or loss by those transactions ? 
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Little girls perform marriage (of' dolls). "Is the . relation, thtis 
established real ? The ' happiness ■ or misery .experienced 'in a 
dream is seen not to. be true when , a man awakes. _ The- expre- 
ssions, one is born, one is dead, are all false? and the saying that 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is a mere waste of breath, 
so says Tuka/’, , . ; ; \ 

Here the illusive nature of everything is set forth quite in the 
style of Samkaraoarya’s world-illusion. Again :— 

First colL, No. 1992. “A sugar crystal and sugar powder 
differ only in the name. There is no difference when sweetness 
is to he judged. Tell me, oh Pandurahg, how thou and I are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and m e and m i n e are the 
results. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown into 
the crucible, where remains the distinction ? Profit and loss are 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep ; both vanish when one 
is awakened, so says Tuka.’* 

Here there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, that of 
Parinama, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, as in the case of things 
seen in a dream. The latter alone is held by Samkaracarya. 
Again 

First colL, No. 2483. “When salt is dissolved in water, what 
is it that remains distinct ? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant ?. Tuka , says, thou 
and I were one light.'' 

Here the losing of self-consciousness in moments of ecstasy 
appears to be what Is meant, and not quite a perfect identity of 
God and man. Namdev and Tukaram were not learned Pandits 
like Ramanuja and Madhva and cannot be expected to formulate 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations’ between God, 
man, and the world. On the other hand, Tukaram was such' a 
devout and sincere lover of God that the idea of such a distinct- 
ness between the three as would render such a love ! possible, was 
constantly present in his mind, and there are a great, many 
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’■ Afehangs in wliiob he condemns the theory of ■ spiritual monisin , 
as in ;the following : — 

* First colL, No. 1471. ** His words should not be listened to, 
"-who expounds useless ( unsubstantial ) knowledge without Bhakti, 
or devotion. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way, should 
not be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks 
heresy in opposition to the Vedas is an object of scorn among 
-holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him who cuts off the 
relation between God and Ms devotee (by asserting them to be 
identical ) ; so says Tuka.’’ 

' Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
which leaves no scope for Bhakti, or devotion. It is considered 
as opposed to the Vedas and as a heresy. Again:— 

First coll., No. 3753. “ For me there is no satisfaction in the 
doctrine of monism. Sw''eet to me is the service of thy feet. 
Confer this gift upon me making it fit ( to be given by thee ). Thy 
‘ name and the singing of it are dear to me. The relation between 
God and his devotee is a source of elevated joy. Make me feel 
this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to thee. 

. Confer it upon m^? some day.” 

Here in his confutation of spiritual monism he takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of God. He sets the innate 
feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 
Advaita Vedanta. 

First coll., No. 1589. “I will make the mouth of the knowers 
of Brahma to water ( in longing ) and make the delivered ones to 
abandon the pristine condition ( attained in consequence of deli- 
verance ). In singing, the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good fortune ( resulting from it ) consists 
in making God a debtor. I will bring indolence on him whose 
, practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
a life in heaven bitter, I will make the man who practises 
austerities give up his pride and put to shame sacrificial 
rites and charities. I will accomplish the great object of life, viz., 
love and wealth of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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of Brahma and its substance ; and I will make people say that it 
was by good fortune that they saw Tuka and became blessed.” 

Here his enthusiasm for the love and devotion for God be- 
ftorees so great, that he instinctively, as it were, out of the 
strength of his feelings declares all other ways of reaching God, 
including the monistic Vedanta, as worthless and inefficacious. 

Lastly I will here translate the Abhahg in which Tukaram 
sets forth the mission of his life 

First coll., No. 520. “We lived in the Vaikuntha and have 
come for this very reason, viz., for brinijing into practice truly 
what the Hsis taught. The world is overgrown with weeds; we 
will sweep clean the paths trodden by the righteous and accept 
what has remained. The old truths have disappeared. Mere 
verbal knowledge has brought about destruction. The mind { of 
man) is eager for worldly enjoyments and the way to God has been 
wholly obliterated. We will beat the drum of Bhakti which carries 
terror to this sinful age ; Tuka says, proclaim victory with joy*.” 

The above extracts from a voluminous collection will give 
some indication of the manner in which Tukaram endeavoured to 
execute his mission. He denounced the merely mechanical rites 
and practices, enforced humility and the purification of the heart 
and a single-minded devotion to God. 

XXVI. Resume of Vaisnavism. 

§ 76. We have thus completed our survey of Vaisnavism from 
about the fifth century before Christ to the middle of the seven- 
teenth. It first appeared as a religious reform, like Buddhism 
and Jainism, but based on theistic principles. Its early name 
was Ekantika Dharma, or the religion of a single-minded love 
and devotion to One. In its back-ground stood the Bhagavad- 
glta, a discourse professing to be preached by Vasudeva-Krsna. 
It soon assumed a sectarian form and was called the Paficaratra 
or Bhagavata religion. It was professed by a tribe of Ksatriyas 
of the name of Satvata and was noticed by Megasthenes, about the 
end of the fourth century before Christ, as the religion of such a 
specific people. This faith mingled itself with the existing one 
in Narayana, the fountain from which all men have sprung, and 

1 The readings of this piece have been compared with those handed down 
orally and corrected. 
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with that in Visnu, ^hose traces were visible in this wOrld, and 
who at the same time had a mysterious nature. In the 
Bhagavadglta itself were embodied some of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
the Samkhya and the Yoga, Which, however, had not yet assumed 
the character of definite systems- 

Soon after the beginning of the Christian era another element 
was contributed to this system of religion by the Abhlrss, or 
cowherds, who belonged to a foreign tribe, in the shape of the 
marvellous deeds of the boy-Krsna, who came to be regarded 
as a god, and of his amorous dalliances with cowherdesses. So 
constituted, Vaisnavism went on till about the end of the eighth 
Century, when the doctrine of spiritual monism and world-illusioh 
was promulgated and disseminated by SaihkarScarya and hiS 
followers. This was considered as destructive of the Bhakti, or 
lovOj which Vaisnavism enjoined. 

And the feeling of hostility to spiritual monism gathered to a 
head in the eleventh century, when Ramanuja made strenUoUs 
endeavours to put it down and spread the religion of Bhakti in a 
re-invigorated form. He was followed in the North by Nimbarka, 
Who, however, gave prominence to the fourth or cowherdess element 
of Vaisnavism and enjoined the worship of Krsna’s mistress 
Radha also, Ramanuja having passed them over in severe silence. 

The attacks on spiritual monism and world-illusion were con- 
tinued in a determined and definite manner in the thirteenth 
century by Madhva or Anandatirtha, who established the doctrine 
of pluralism, and brought into prominence the name of Visnu 
as that of the supreme God. In the North, Ramananda gave a 
new turn to Vaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama, while 
Ramanuja, from whom his metaphysical doctrines are derived, 
laid particular stress on the name Narayana. The preachings of 
Ramananda and his disciples were carried on in the Vernacular. 
Ramananda’s religious activity is to be referred to the fourteenth 
century. He was followed by Kabir in the fifteenth century, who 
preached strict monotheism, the name of his God being Rama, 
and condemned idolatry. 

Vallabha in the sixteenth century preached the worship of the 
boy-Krsna and his mistress Radha. Caitanya about the s?kme 
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time promulgated the worship of the grown-up Krsnaj for 
ever associated with Radha, who was idealised into an image of 
pure love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
God sought for realistic expression, and the conception 6f Radha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Caitanya and his followers was sincere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic ; but that of Vallabha 
and his school w^as more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con- 
ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavism. 

In the Maratha Country, Namdev, whose date is uncertain, 
but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and Tukaram, in the first half of the seventeenth century, preached 
the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 
discarding Radha-Krsnaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
devotion. They also resorted to the Vernacular for the dissemi- 
nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kabir, and to a certain 
extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of God. The 
two Maratha saints and Kabir also laid particular stress on the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as 
means to a single-minded and devoted love of God, and as 
necessary for the attainment of eternal bliss. 

The points of contact between these various Vaisnava systems 
are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from , the 
Bhagavadgita, that Vasudeva as the name of the Supreme Being 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences 
arise from the varied importance that they attach to the different 
spiritual doctrines ; the prominence that they give to one or other 
of the three elements that were mingled with Vasudevism ; the 
metaphysical theory that they sefc up ; and the ceremonial which 
they impose upon their followers. 

The Bhagavadgita was supplemented in later times by the 
P§,ficaratra Sarhhitas and the Puranas such as the Visnu and 
the Bhagavata, and other later works of that description. These 
occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down 
the ceremonial, and brought together a vast mass of legendary 
matter to magnify the importance of their special teachings, and 
render them attractive. 



JPart II. 

SAIVISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

li Introductory. 

Formation of the Conception of Rudra-Siva. 

§ 77. Some of the phenomena of external nature ai'e pleasing, 
vivifying and benignant; others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destructive. In the dawn, the Aryas found the lovely goddess 
Usas, pursued by her lover Surya, or the Sun ( RY. 1. 115. 2 ). In 
the rising sun, they found Mitra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and set them to do the work of the day ( RV. 111. 59. 1 ; 
VII. 36. 3.). And in the sun, who visibly at rising stretched forth 
his rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at ths end of the night and placing it in the 
course assigned to it by him, they found Savitr ( RV. IV. 53. 3 ). 
The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
thundejrbolt which strikes down men and beasts dead in a 
moment -, and the epidemics that rage and carry off numbers of 
men. Ik these the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
with the stormy winds ( Maruts ), who were his sons ( Rudriyas ). 

But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant power 
reigning in the universe. The dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to the wrath of a god, which, however, can be appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Then the god becomes Siva, or the benig- 
nant. This appears to be the natural process by which a belief 
in such a god as Rudra-Siva became established in India in 
ancient times. We will now trace the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the supreme creator, ruler, and pervader 
of the universe, a knowledge of whom contributed to eternal bliss. 

II. The Development of the Idea of Rud»n-Siva. 

§78. Rudra is represented as discharging brilliant shafts 
which run about the heaven and the earth ( RV. VII. 46. 3 ) and 

J.9 { Kt Bhandarkar’s worksj VoL IV. ] 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men ( 1. 114. 10 ). 
Here the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
clearly in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them (BV. 1. 114. 1 ). When, in conse- 
quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra is represented to be Pasupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. I. 114. 9 ). 

Rudra is prayed to not to afflict children with disease 
( RV*. VIL 46. 2 ) and to keep all in the village free from 
illness ( RV. 1. 114. 1 ). Rudra was thus believed to cause 
diseases, and when men recovered from them or were 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed to the 
agency of Rudra, and he is consequently spoken of as possessing' 
healing remedies! RV. I 43. 4 ) and as the best physician of 
physicians (RV. II 33. 4) and as possessed of a thousand medicines 
( RV. VIL 46. 3 ). The singers also pray for the acquisition of 
those pure and salutary remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which father Manu desired ( RV. IL 33. 13 ). 

The general character of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
is well brought out in the following : Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and desceMants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings ( RV. L 114. 8. ). 
By Ms power he perceives all earthly beings and by his 
universal sovereignty he perceives divine beings- ( RV. 
VIL 46. 2 ). Here even in the Rgveda, Rudra is raised to su- 
preme power. 

§ 79. The character of Rudra appears in a much more develop- 
ed form in the Satarudriya {TS.IV. 5. 1; VS. chapter 16 ). His 
benignant form (Siva tanuh) is distinguished from its opposite, the 
malignant. He is called Girisa or Giritra, “lying on a mountain'’, 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, which is often compared to a mountain and- im which he 
was believed to dwell The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as he creeps along with his blue neck and red com- 
plexion, that is, these simple folk working in the open field see a 
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black cloud tinged red by the soft glow of the lightning. Repre- 
eenting, as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be 
expected to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
he is called the lord of the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
roam in them, of thieves and highway robbers, who frequent and 
move about in lonely places te prevent being detected, and also 
of qutcasts who live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

In his character as a healer, he appears here as the lord of 
medicinal herbs and is called a heavenly physician. Being the 
lord of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle ( Pasunam 
patib) which roam in them. Then Pasupati became in later 
times a special appellation of this God. In this manner the 
range of Rudra became so wide that he came to be called the 
“ lord of the quarters ”. He is called Kapardin, or the wearer of 
matted hair, which epithet is probably due to his being regarded 
as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair. The names Sarva ( arrow-wielder ), and Bhava also, 
occur, and when his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased, he 
becomes Sambhu or beneficent, and Siva or auspicious, which 
names occur at the end of the Satarudriya. He is also represent- 
ed as wearing a hide ( Krttiih vasSnah ). How the epithet arose it 
is difficult to say. But, being represented as roaming in forests 
and other lonely places, the idea of investing him with the skin- 
clothing of the savage tribes may have suggested itself to a poet. 
The Hisadas, a forest tribe, are compared to Rudras, which fact 
lends support to this view. 

The name Rudra has been generalised and many Rudras are 
spoken of, and a wish is expressed that they may be far away 
from the singer. Here the signification of the common name 
, appears to be an evil spirit. In another place also the name is 
generalised, but the signification is much better. The Rudras are 
.called Ganas or tribes, and Ganapatis or leaders of tribes, work- 
man, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, and Nisadas or men of the 
.fbrest-tribes. Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Nisadas are brought into close connection with 
Rudra; probably they were his worshippers orth^ir own peculiar 
gods were identified with the Aryan Rudra. This last supposi- 
tion appears very probable, since the groups of beings, whose 
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Pati, or lord, be is represented to have been, dwelt in or frequent- 
ed open fields, forests and waste lands, remote from the habita- 
tions of civilised men, 

§ 80. In AV. the conception of Rudra is further deve- 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, but 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed as separate gods. 
Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (Isathe) over two-footed and four-footed beings (IV. 28.1 ). 
They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is near as well as remote. They are called thousand-eyed. 
Their range is far and wide (3). Their stroke can not be avoided 
by any man or god (5). They are invoked to launch their thunder- 
bolt against the Yatudhana, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver the singers from calamity (7). Sarva'is called the 
archer, and Bhava the king ( Rajan ), and obeisance is made to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
places ( VI. 93. 2 ). Obeisance is made to Rudra who Is in Agni, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
formed all these beings ( VII. 87. 1 ). This verse occurs in ATI. 
( VI ) and also in SU. ( II. 17 ), where, however, it appears in a 
somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead of 
Rudra. 

In describing a particular ox Mahadeva is spoken of as 
his two arms ( IX. 7. 7 ). Bhava and Sarva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. I, 23 ). They 
are called Bhutapati ( the lord of spirits ) and Pasupati ( the 
lord of beasts ), ( XI. 2. 1 ). They are reverenced as being in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regions ( XL 2. 4 ). 
Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, men, goats, and 
sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pasupati ( XI. 2. 9 ). To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit and 
breathes on the earth ( XT. 2. 10 ). Bhava sees everything on 
earth. ISTothing is far or near to him. He destroys things in the 
farther ocean, being himself in the preceding ocean (XL 2.25). 
Rudra is implored not to bring on consumption, poison, and cele- 
stial fire ( XI. 2. 26 ). Bhava is the Igrd ( Pa ) of the heavens, the 
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earth, and fills the whole atmosphere (XI. 2. 27). Bhava is address- 
ed as king (RajanX (XI. 2. 28). A wish isexpressed that the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, and Rudra, who is Pasupati ( the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious ( Sadasiva ), ( XI. 6. 9 ). Savitr is called 
Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, and Mahadeva ( XIII. 4. 4 ). All the 
stars and the moon are under Rudra’s control ( XIII. 4. 28 ). The 
gods made Bbava the archer, the protector of the Vratyas, or out- 
casts, in the intermediate space of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
northern region, Rudra of the lower region, Mahadeva of the 
upper region, and Isana of all the intermediate regions (XV. 5.1-7). 

§ 81. In SB. ( VI. 1. 3. 7 ) and KB. ( 6. 1. 9 ), Rudra is mentioned 
as the son of Usas ; and, after he was horn, Prajapati gave him, as 
he grew up, eight names, seven of which are the same as those 
given above from the AV. and the eighth is A^ani.or the thunder- 
bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pasupati. As in the case of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise to the conception of several sun-deities 
such as Savitr, Surya, Mitra, Pusan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious 
counterpart, looked at from different points of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the seven different gods mentioned in the AV. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB., and 
an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Rudra, 
Sarva, ITgra and Asani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the other four, viz., Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva or Mahan 
devah, and Isana, of its beginant counterpart. 

It will have been observed that the AV. brings in a 
new element, that of poisons, which the terrific god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts beiiig unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
. benignant side, Bhava is represented to be a shining king 
( Rajan ). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
and wide. He controls the stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and the middle regions. He is in fire and water, in plants 
. and herbs, and in all beings ; and he is the protector of Vratyas 
in all quarters ; and he is pre-eminently the ruler ( Isana ). 
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Thus the terrible and the destructive God became, when he was 
propitiated by men in a variety of ways, a benignant God and 
attained to the whole majesty of the godhead by the time of the 
YV. and AY., and it is on this majestic form of the god that the 
theosophio speculations of STJ., which we will notice further on, 
are based. 

§ 82. But the darker side of the natare of this god was never 
forgotten.; A sacrifice called Sulagava is mentioned in most of 
the Grhyasutras. A bull is sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 
( AG, IV. 9 ). The rite should be performed beyond the limits 
of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 
rule sufficiently indicates the inauspicious character of the rite. 
The Yapa, or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rudra by uttering 
twelve names, seven of which are the same as the first three in the 
first group given above, and the four in the second group. Asani 
is omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 
Kara, Mrda, Siva, Bhima, and Sainkara. Or the Yapa may be 
thrown into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Rudra. This Sulagava sacrifice should be performed 
in a cow-shed when a cattle disease has to be averted. In PG, 
(III. 8 ) the names uttered in throwing the oblations are the 
wives, IndranI, Rudrani, Sarvani, and Bhavanl. HG. ( II. 3. 8 ) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, Bhima being 
substituted for Asani ; and oblations are given to the wife of each 
by repeating the formula “ Bhavasya devasya patnyai svaha ” (to 
the wife of God Bhava ) etc., and not by uttering their proper 
names. 

Directions are given in PG. ( III. 15 ) to render obeisance to 
Rudra and pray for safe conduct when traversing a path, coming 
to a place where four roads meet, crossing a river, getting into a 
ferry-boat, entering a forest, ascending a mountain, passing by a 
cemetery or by a cow-shed and such other places. Similarly HG. 
( I. 5. 16 ) directs that a traveller should adore Rudra by repeating 
the specific formula given by him, when he comes to the crossing 
of four roads or to a heap of cattle-dung, when serpents creep, 
and when he is overtaken by tornado, or is entering a river, or 
comes to a variegated scene, sacrifioial site or an old large tree. 
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It will thus be seen that, in the time of the Grhyasutras, Budra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was the god 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder- 
nesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever 
a man came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Eudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of all other Vedic 
gods except Yisnu. Many are the occasions in the life of man, 
which excite fear ; there are epidemic and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and protects 
when appeased, will be thought of oftener than other gods. The 
lovableness of the works of God, his greatness and majesty and 
his mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind of 
man ; and these appeal to have operated in bringing Yisnu into 
prominence. 

What contributed to the formation of Yaisnavism were the 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, admiration and 
a spirit of worship 5 while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it, and this sentiment it is that has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems 
of later times. In the monotheistic religions of other countries 
the same god is feared and loved ; in India the god that is loved 
in Yispu-Narayana-Yasudeva-Krsna, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra-Siva. 

III. SvetaSYatara and Htharva^ras Upani^ds. 

§83. Before we proceed to the consideration of the Rudra- 
Siva sects, we must devote some time to the consideration 
of a religio-philosophic treatise which represents the farthest 
point in the development of the idea- of Rudra-Siva as a 
god worshipped by the Indian Aryas generally. This is the 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad. It does not appear to be composed in 
a sectarian spirit. The elevated notions about the nature of God 
and his relations to man and the world, which had been reached 
in the time of the early Upanisads, have been disentangled from 
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their connection with the impersonal Brahman and transferred to 
the God who had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
acquired a living and active personality in the minds of the people. 
This god was Rudra-Siva, who, as we have seen, had by the time 
of AV. attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 

After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that occur 
in the first chapter are these : that there are three unborn 
elements in the world ; of these the all-knowing and the 
ignorant, the ruler' and the ruled, are two, and there is 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment and 
suffering (9). Brahman is of three kinds, viz., the sufferer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There is nothing further to be known (12). Pradhana is change- 
able, the immortal is unchangeable ; Hara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the lower block of wood, the syllable 
“ Om ” the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (like) the 
rubbing of the two blocks against each other, one should perceive 
the hidden god (14). One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds,. butter in curds, or 
water in a spring (15). ' 

The three elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
Ramanuja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is similar to that 
which occurs in the sixteenth and seventeeth verses of chap. 15 
oftheBhG. 

In the second chapter there is first of all a short mention of the 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception of the supreme soul 
and the purity of the self. When by the purified nature of the 
individual self, as by a lamp, is known the nature of Brahman, or 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pure in every way, one is 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter closes with the verse 
which we have noticed as occurring in the AV. 

In the third chapter, we have in the beginning a stanza which 
sets forth that those become immortal who know him who possess- 
ing a net, rules by his ruling powers, rules over all the worlds by 
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« of production and 
growth (1). There is only one Eudra-and they do not recognise 

^nmosT these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 

and crerti ° the final da^^ 

where If r has his.eyes every- 

v!Le t of the gods, the lord of the uni- 

formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 

laiud"" a holy will (4). Then follow two verses from the 
nya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
coumenance^and not to do harm to men, etc. (5, 6). Knowing the 
lorf Isa), who IS the highest Brahman and the greatest of ail, who 

ells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, .and who 

encompasses the whole universCj men become immortal (7). Then 
tollow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 

God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to immor- 

tality. 


As formerly remarked,’ averse and a half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap, of the BhG. It.also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supreme being that 
occur are Isana, Isa, and Siva; and the epithet Bhagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice ( 11, 12, 15, 17, 20 ). In verse 20, which 
occurs also in the MU., there is Isam for Atmanah which is indi- 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which we have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). ' 

The fourth chapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many forms with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end as well as in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the adorers with a holy will. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 
moon and a variety of other objects (2-4). We have then the 

metaphor of one male goat lying down with the female goat and 
another male goat abandoning her after enjoyment, which repre- 
sents the soul in the worldly and the delivered conditions (5). 


1 Ante, p. 31. [N. B.U.] 

^0 ( R, G. Bhaadarkar’s Works, Tol. TV'i ] 
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We have next the verse about two birds, the friends aM 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
the fruit of that tree, and the other simply looking on without 
eating, w-Mch occurs in the RV.'(L 164. 20) and in the MF. ( III. 
1. 1 ). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
grief and being delivered from his sorrows when he sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler ( Isa), occurs in the MU. also ( HI. 1. 2 ) 
but not in the RV. 

After two verses there is another, in which M ay a is called Prakrti 
and he who usel this Maya is called Mahesvara ( 10 ). Mahesvara 
is a name of Siva. Having known the boon-giver,’ Isans, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition here of a verse in the previous chapter 
( III. 4 ), with an unimportant difference of reading (12 ). Then 
occurs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarbha to^be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 121. 3 ), the first part of the latter being paraphrased here (13). 
This verse was probably suggested by the occurrence of the name 
of Hiranygarbha in the previous verse. 

Having known Siva (the auspicious), who is minuter 
than the minuie, the creator of the’ universe, of many 
forms, and who alone encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14). That 
same lord of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro- 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thus, the Brahmarsis and the deities cut away the 
nooses of death ( 15 ). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 
who is as subtle as the essence of milk, other than the butter, 
knowing the god who alone encompasses the universe, one is free 
from all nooses (16). This god-—this great soul — whose work is the 
universe always dwells in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal consciousness ; those 
who know this become immortal (17), 

When there was simple darkness and no day or light, no 
entity or non-entity, Siva alone existed. He was the one un- 
changeable thing, and he was the bright light of the sun, 
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and from him sprang all intelligence (18). Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X.. 129. No one can seize 
him above, transversely or in the middle. There is not another 
like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the internal consciousness, become immortal (20). 
This verse is the same as in KU. (VI. 9), excepting in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v. 17 above. The 
chapter ends with two verses containing a prayer to Rndra to 
protect, the latter .of which is the same as RV. 1. 114, 8. 

In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde- 
structible beings, Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is another 
who rules over knowledge and ignorance (1). In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of Kapila and his being fed with knowledge 
by him who presides over every productive energy (2). Giving 
various.forms to each group ( lit. net ), the god resolves everything 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
he, the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all (3). As 
the sun illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and transversal, 
so also the god, the Bhagavat, presides over the natures' of all 
productive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition those 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5). That is concealed in 
Upanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas. That origin of 
Brahman, Brahmadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal (6), 

The ITpanisad then proceeds to mention the individual soul, the 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and 
goes through a succession of births in consequence of his actions 
(7). He is as big as the thumb, bright like the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minute as the hundredth part of the 
hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself 
he is not a female nor a male nor sexless. This depends on the 
body assumed by him (8, 9, 10). He assumes many gross and 
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subtle forms in accordance with his qualities and the qualities of 
his actions and of the self. But he who effects their union, is 
another (12). Then follows a verse similar to IV. 14 and the latter 
part of 16 (13). In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be knowable by Bhava faith, love, or the 
pure heart (14). 

The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resume of what 
precedes. Among other things it is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6) ; that the one God is concealed in all beings, - is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities (11) ; and that, knowing the cause which is to be 
understood by means of the Samkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13), 

After this follows a verse to the effect: “nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
(i. e., make him known); when he shines, everything shines 
after "^im, and by his light all this is rendered visible, or is 
illuminated ” (14). This verse occurs in KU. (V. 15) and in MU. 
(II. 2. 10). The work ends with an expression of the author’s self- 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one’s own intelligence, 
■who first created Brahmadeva, and who sent forth the Vedas — 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge for crossing 
over to immortality, and who is like fire that has burnt fuel 
(18.19). 

§ 84. From this short summary, it will be seen that this 
Upanisad contains verses from the Sarhhitas of the RV. and YV. 
and others, which must have been in a floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the Mundaka and Katha Upanisads as well 
as by this ; and a great many others, which have not been traced 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths about the 
nature of God, the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Supreme Soul, which way is characteristic of the Upanisad 
doctrine in general. Certain Yoga processes are prescribed to 
render this meditation effective, and the final result is a percep- 
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tion of the Supreme Soul as existing every where, and this percep- 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. . 

This treatise contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most mature form with a God distinctly personal at the centre. 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general- terms, and he is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Rudra, Siva, 
Tsana and Mahetvara, and his powers are spoken of as Iranis; but 
there is no indication whatever that these names h^ve been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme godhead to 
the exclusion of another god. Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to have been used, since h* was invested with a persona- 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad, there- 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in later 
times, and is often quoted by Sariikaraoarya, Ramanuja and other 
writers Of the different schools, and not by those of one school 
only. 

It must have been composed before the BhG., sinee^ the latter 
contains, as already stated,’ a verse and a half from it, and the 
nature of the religio-philosophio speculations contained in it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a nearer approach to the 
later Bhakti School than those of any of the older treatises of. the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, and the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one’s own intelligence. The 
SvetStvatara-Upanisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
School, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vasudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine was in ML swing. Vasudeva-Ersna 
had a historic basis; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while in the age, in which the Sveta^vatara-Upanisad was com- 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time, were directed towards him ; but when Vasudeva-Krsna also 
came into the field, 'he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 


1 Ante, p. 31, and p. 153. { N. B. U. ] 
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god who had come;., to dwell amongst . them ; conseqneiitiy the 
germs of Bhakti speedily developed, and he became the object of 
the heightened feelings in preference to the other. 

: Dma-HaimavatL 

. § 85. Up to the time at which we have arrived, we meet, with 
no mention of the wife of Rudra or Siva, but in the Kena- 
Uianisad, which is certainly one of the earlier Upanisads, the 
name of Uma occurs. She is called Haim avail, or the daughter 
of Himavat, blit she is not mentioned in the KnU. as the wife of 
Rudra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be so. 
The story is : — Brahman conquered the enemies of the gods for 
them, but the gods took credit to themselves for the victory and were 
.proud of their achievements. Agni, Vayu and Indra were sitting 
together, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some distance a spirit. Agni first went out to see what it was. 
The spirit asked him the nature and extent of his powermnd laid 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffled. Then went Vayu, who 
also was not able to blow away the Made of grass ; afterwards 
went Indra, and at his approach the spirit disappeared. Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woman of the name of 
Uma-Haimavati and asked her who the spirit was. She said it 
was Brahman. The story represents that condition of things, in 
which the old Vedic gods had lost their power or hold over 'men, 
and Brahman had come into prominence as the supreme spirit. 
'Since it was Uma that disclosed the nature of the spirit, it may 
-be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Rudra-Siva' and 
Uma was his wife. It would thus appear that she had come to be 
so regarded some time before the Upanisad was composed. 

§ 86. The Atharvasiras is another Upanisa’d appertaining to 
Rudra. It is a much later work as is shown even by the very 
variant texts before me, commented on by Narayana and Samkara- 
nanda. The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Rudra who 
he was. He said that he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing 
else. He is in all the quarters, he is Gajatri, man, woman, etc., 
and thus a number of things are mentioned with which he is 
identical. Then Rudra was invisible to them, and they raised 
their arms and praised him laying : He who is Rudra, is 
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Bhagavat, and who also is Brahmadeva, a bow to him”. In the 
similar sentences that follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 
.Visnu, Mahe^vara, Uma, Skanda, Vinayaka, etc. The sun and 
the constellation are also included. Theh Omkara is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Rudra 
who is Isana, Bhagavat, Mahesvara and Mahadeva, Then follow 
the etymologies of the epithets or names. The only Rudra he is 
called, because he alone creates and absorbs everything. He is 
called Isana, because he rules by the powers called the Isanls. 
Then follow four or five verses from SU. with different readings 
in some cases. 

The substance of what follows is thus given by Samkara- 
nanda. For the knowledge of Rudra one should use mode- 
rate. food, devote himself to reading ( Sravana ), thinking 
(Manana), etc., become a Paramahamsa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the 
Pasupata vow ( Vrata), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveness should bfe realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is the explanation, may be generally rendered thus 
“ In the inside of the heart exists the subtlevbody, in which there 
are anger, greed and forgiveness. Destroying greed, which is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
Rudra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking ’ Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words : “ The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other senses are ash.” This is the Pasupata 
vow ( Vrata ), enjoined for the removal of the noose with which 
the Pasu, or the individual soui, is tied. ” 

Here the besmearing of the body with ashes after repeating a 
formula, or Mantra, is prescribed as a vow for the devotees of 
Pasupati, or Rudra-Siva, calculated to effect a deliverance from 
-the trammels of life. The expression “ Pasupasavimoksana ”, 
which means the loosening of the noose tied round the necks of 
beings, is a characteristic of the Pasupata sect. This Upanisad 
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therefore belongs to that sect. Before, however, we pass on to 
the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the posi- 
tion which Rudra-Siva holds in the Mahabharata. 

lY. Rudra»^iva in the Mahabharata and Linga Worship. 

§ 87. At the beginning of the Bbtsmaparv^^n Krsna advises 
Arjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and, pray for success. Arjuna does so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of Durga, containing the names of Uma, 
mother of Skanda, KatyayanI, Kaiali and a number of others* In 
the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a Kirata, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar of 
earth, puts flowers on it in the name of Samkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to^him. Siva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Patupati 
(Patupatastra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi- 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40). 

In the Dronaparvan again, ( chaps. 80-81 ) the attainment 
of the Pasupatastra, which appears to be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Krsna are spoken of as having gone to the 
Himalaya in a vision and seen Samkara at his ' dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
they call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un- 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
in earlier works, and thus propitiating him ask for the Pasupata 
weapon. They are directed to a hake where the Astra bad been 
thrown. Th^re they saw two venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the time the forms of a bow and an arrow, and these 
Arjuna took away. 

In' the Sauptikaparvan ( chap, 7 ) Asvatthaman is mention- 
ed to have propitiated Samkara arid obtained a sword from 
him. Siva himself enters into his body, and Asvatthaman 
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carries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in the camp 
of the Pandusj killing all their progeny, and even Dhrstadyumnas 
who had cut off the head of his father Drona. Yudliisthira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Krsna says that he did 
it through the power of Samkara and relates another story about 
him. Brahmadeva once told Sarhkara not to create. Whereupon 
Samkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma- 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, went 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food for those beings 
and then they were quieted. After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
were in a flourishing condition, he cut off’ his organ of generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into tLie ground. He then 
went away to perform austerities at the foot of the Muhjavat 

mountain, 

■ # . 

There is a similar story about Mahadeva’s having ceased to 
create and become a Yogin in the Vayu-Purana ( chap. 10 ). 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create, and bringing 
to mind his wife Satl, he created thousands of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal. Thereupon he stopped and rendered 
hiipseif incapable of procreation. He then resorted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Pasupata- 
■Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Krsna continues the story of M ahade va 
and tells Yudliisthira that when the gods created the rite of saori« 
flee and assigned no oblation to Eudra, he was full of wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 

In the Anusasanaparvan (chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahadeva. He says, Jamba vati, one of 
his wives, expressed a desire for as good a son as Rukmini, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mahadeva, through whose favour only his wishes could be ful- 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 
On the way he saw the hermitage of TJpamanyu. Upamanyu 

[ B, G. Bhandarkar’s works, Yol. IT, ] 
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enters into a long discourse on the beneficent deeds of Mahadem 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desired objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., through 
the favour of Mahadeva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other ways. One of these was Sakalya, to 
whom was granted the boon that he would.be an author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and his son would be the composer 
of Sutras. The persons alluded to here must be the compiler of 
the RVS.. and the author of the Pada text Upamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
mother, who, in describing the god's power and beneficence, 
spoke of him as dancing nakedly and of his having the quarters 
for his clothing ( Digvasas ). In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu’s devotion, appears before him in the 
form of Indra, and offers him many magnificent boons, which 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Samkara alone, and that he would become a worm or a butterfly 
at the command of Samkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the three worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrative, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Lihga ) is worshipped by men. He 
and Uma were the real creators of animals, as these bear the 
marks of the two, and not the discus or the conch-shell or marks 
of any other god. Eventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahmadeva seated on the swan, his vehicle, and on the 
other, by Narayana on Garuda with the conch-shell, lotus, etc., 
and conferred on him all the blessings he desired. At his 
instance Krsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 
end of which Mahadeva with Uma appeared before him* in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and his consort eight more; besides she 
promised him sixteen thousand wives, and altogether the number 
of boons he obtained was twenty-four inclusive of the birth of 
such ason as he wanted. 

§ 88. The characteristics of Siva, or Mahadeva, as brought 
out by these accounts appear to be these. He was a powerful, 
wrathful and impetuous god, but generous and bountiful, and 
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spared' nothing when lie was propitiated. Whenever a man con- 
ceived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to for 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya with his wife Uiiia, 
Parvatl, or Dnrga, who had a number of other names such as 
Kali, Karall, etc., and was attended by a number of beings called 
his Ganas or hosts/ His vehicle was an ox. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented as 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contemplation^ 
when he had ceased to be creative. 

It will be seen that the, object of worship in Saivism is the 
Lihga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, so far as we have examined it\ and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the Anu^asana- 
parvan. We have had occasion in a previous section^ to remark 
that Rudra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vratyas, or those who were not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the Msadas, and also 
that the gods of 'these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra’s 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhutas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent-worship and the 
devilry of the savage tribes. 

There are two places in the EV., in one of which Tndra is 
prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sitea, to disturb the 
rites of the singers ( VII. 24. 5 ) ; and in another he is represented 
to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those whose 
god is Sisna. Here evidently those whose god was Sisna, or 
phallus, are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryas, who dis- 
turbed their holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
the master, my own belief is that the persons here referred to were 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. Just then, as the Rudra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 

1 I do hot, however, deny the possibility that when the SU. in IV. 11 speaks 
of the god Isana as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of the lord as 
presiding over all forms and Yonis, an allusion to the physical fact of the 
Lihga and Yoni connected together, may have been meant as typifying 
the philosophical doctrine of gods presiding over every creative -cause. 

2 \ Ante, p. 1.49 N. B. U. ] 
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of the way, so it may have borrowed this ' element of phallic 
worship from the barbarian tribes with whom the Kijm came in 
contact. This element, however, does not appear to have come 
in all at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature which we have examined. 

The Lihga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Patahjali ; for, the instance he gives under P.V. 3.99,isihat of an 
image or likeness ( Pratikrti ) of Siva as an object of worship, and 
not of any emblem of that god. It seems to have been unknown 
even in the time of Wema-Kadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 
and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the hull, and 
not a Linga or phallus. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer com- 
munication with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of its adoption by the higher 
classes that is represented in Upamanyu's discourse in the Maha- 

. From all that we have brought forward from the post-Samhita 
literature, it will appear that Eudra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Ary as, aiid who was not at first a 
sectarian god. As above remarked,^ he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevic deities came in to contest his 
supremacy. The Grhyasutras, which, as we have seen, give 
directions as to the adoration of Eudra under various ciroum- 
"" stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva sect. 
In the time of Patafijali, images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha, 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor- 
ship by certain religious persons who derived an income from 
them^ The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have been 
meant for the use of a particular sect. 


1 Ante, p. 157f. [ K. B. U. ] 

2 See his comment on P. V, 3. 99, 
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V. ©rigin and Oiflusion of the Saiva Sects and the 

Several Classes of Siva Worshippers. 

§ '89. A Saiva sect is, however, mentioned even by Patanjali. 
The members of it were known as Sivabhagavatas, or devotees of 
Siva, the Bhagavai — Siva, w^e have seen, is called Bhagavat in 
AU. — A Sivabhagavata carried in his hand an iron lance as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped ( under P. V. 2. 76 ). 

In the Narayaniya section of MB.h., the Pasupata is mentioned 
as one of five schools of religious doctrines ( Santiparvan, chap. 
349., V. 64). Siva-Srikantha, the consort of Uma, the lord of 
spirits and the son of Brahmadeva, is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school ( verse 67 ). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder was a human being, 
afterwards recognised as an incarnation of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BU. (II. 4. 10) 
that the Bgveda, Yajurveda, etc., are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely ; but there is evidence in the Puranas and Inscriptions, 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first'fsupposition. 

The Vayu-Purana ( chap. 23 ). and the Linga-Purana ( chap. 24) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that when, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the twenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yugas, Vasudeva, the best of Yadus, would be horn of 
Vasudeva, he would incarnate himself as a Brahmacarin by the 
name of Lakulin after entering a dead body thrown into a ceme- 
tery ; Ihe place where this would occur, would be called KSya- 
vatara or Kayavarohana, and he would have four pupils of the 
names of Kusika, Garga, Mitra and Kaurusya. These Pasupatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled with ashes, resorting to the Yoga of 
Mahesvara, would in the end go to the world of Eudra. 

Now, in an Inscription in the temple of Natha near that of 
“Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that Siva became incarnate as a man with a club 
{ Lakula ) in his hand, in the country of Bhrgukaccba, being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sages, KiiMka and others, conversant, with 
the 'Pafepata Yoga, and using ashes and wearing bark-dress and 
matted hair, are mentioned, 

There is another Inscription, usually called the Cintra 
Prasasti, which states ■ that Siva became incarnate in the 
form of Bhattaraka SrI-Lakulisa, and dwelt at Karohana in 
the Lata country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils 
of his of the names of Kusika, Gargya, Eaurusa and Maitreya 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches. The date of the first Inscription is 
Vikrama 1028, or 971 A. D., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Inscription dated 943 A. D., 
found at Hemavati in the Sira Taluka, Mysore, Lakulisa is 
represented to have been born again as Muninatha Chilluka to 
preserve the memory of his name and doctrines^ 

Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadarsanasaihgraha, Nakullsa-Pasupata, and quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed to him. 
Prom all this it appears that there lived a certain person, 
of the name of Lakixlin ( the holder of a Lakuta, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i e., a club ) who founded a Pasupata system. Pour 
schools sprang out of it, and their reputed founders, whether 
historical or legendary, were considered his pupils. Lakulin is 
the same as Nakulin, and the fact that his rise has been represent- 
ed by the Puranas to be contemporaneous with Vasudeva-Ersna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended 
to take the same place in the Rudra-Siva cult that the Pancaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Ersna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
rise of the Pasupata school mentioned in the Narayaniya about a 
century after that of the Pancaratra system, i. e., about the second 
century B, C. 

§ 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent of 
the diffusion of the creed. At the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutras, the author Prasastapada makes his obeisance to 
Eanada, the author of the Sutras, and characterises him as having 
composed the Vaisesikasastra after propitiating Mahesvaraby the 

1 See JBBRAS, Vol. XXII, pp. 151-153. 
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■ greatness of his Yoga ( meditation or concentration ), and ' Acara 
( practice X These two ways are common to both the Pasnpata 
and Saiva systems, as will be seen hereafter, and Kanada, there- 
fore, may have been a follower of the Pasnpata or Saiva system* 
Bharadvaja, the author of the Uddyota, or a gloss on Yatsy ay ana’s 
Ifyayabliasya, is called Pasupatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasnpata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kusana race, 
who ruled over a large part of ^Northwestern India about 
the irtiddle of the third century A. D., styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of Mahesvara or a member 
of the Mahesvara sect, and an image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
Varahamihira in the latter part of the sixth century, lays dowif 
the rule that the priests to he employed for the installation of an 
image of Saihbhu, should be Bralimanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, themames mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names of those gods. 

Haribhadra, an old Jaina author,speaksin hisSaddar^ana- 
samuccaya, of the schools of Gotama and Kanada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator Gunaratna, (who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth ceniury)X calls the Vaise^ika^ 
Pasupatas and the other school Saivas. This last must be a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the fNyaya school is specifically spoken of 
as a Pasupatacarya, as we have seen. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen-Tsiang in the middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pasupatas twelve tim^s 
in his book. In some places he says that there were 
temples of Mahesvara at which the Pasupatas worshipped; 
in one or two temples, he says that they resided. And at Benares 
he found about ten thousand sectaries who honoured Mahesvara, 
besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knots. These and those who lived in temples must have been 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern times, who had given up 
the world ; but probably the others mentioned by him were the 
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followers' of the Pasupata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 

In the copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
Pulakesin II of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Hasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
svara i. e., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mahavratin, or observer of the 
great vow designated the Kapalikas or Ealamukhas. Thi^ there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the sect of Kapalikas in Maharastra.^ 

In the Karhad grant of Krsna III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions his having granted in Saka 880 (=958 A. D.), a 
village to Gaganaava, the practiser of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the Sivasiddhantas and was the pupil of 
IsanaMva, who was an Acarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkaiesvara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect and 
. not to the Pasupata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamukha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
will be given in the next section. 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. Bana in 
the Kadambari represents Pasupatas with red clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Tarapida’s minister Sukanasa 
at the door of his house for some private purposes of their own ; 
but in another place he represents Vilasavati, the queeii of Tara- 
pida, to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month ) to worship the god. Bhavabhuti 
in the Malatimadhava ( Act III ) represents Malati to have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Samkara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Siva when special worship is performed. Now Vilasavati 
and Malati and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
members of that sect, some followers of which with a red clothing 
were waiting at Sukanasa’s door. It, therefore, appears to be clear 
that all worshippers of Siva were not hlembers of any of those 
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sects the names of which have come down to us, as observed- in 
a previous section. 

Rudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has continued 
to be their ordinary god to this day. The sects that subsequently arose 
were based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
arid philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 
the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 
to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
a clerical or ascetic class as well as a class’iof lay followers 
or householders — and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 
Tsiang means these last by his Pasupatas— and a class Of Saiva 
religious men, as distinct from lay followers, existed in Karahata 
as we have noticed. 

There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers .'—('1 ) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, and ( 3 ) ordinary 
people '' who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Sana, SrI-Harsa, Bhatta-Nara- 
- ana, Bhavabhuti and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of these Subandhu, Bana and Bhatta-Narayana invoke Hari or 
another form of Visnu at the same time, thus showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The many 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Oalukyas and the 
Rastrakutas, and the Eailasa and other cave temples at Ellora 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
intended for a specific Saiva sect, and therefore they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Siva in Maharastra from the seventh to the tenth century. 

YI. Names and Doctrines of the Saiva Sects. 

§ 91. The older Saiva sects had and have a literature of their- 
own, the so-called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and: a 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has not 
yet been published nor even discovered. I have, therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the stray notices about the sects. and ^ibeir 

23 f B. Gr. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J : 
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doctrines, contained .in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one case. With the more modern sects 
the case is different, their literature having recently become 
available. 

. Saihkara says that the Mahesvaras maintain that Pasupati 
has revealed five topics ( Br. S. II. 2. 37 ). Thus the sects were 
known by the general name of Mabesvara, and Pasupati, or the 
god Siva, was believed to be their founder. Eamanuja under 
the same Sutra, which, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Pasupati. Ke^aya Kasmlrin calls the sects 
the followers of the “tenets of Pa^pati.” Srlkantha-Sivacarya calls 
them the “believers in the 5.gamas revealed by Parame^vara, or 
the great god”. The name Mahe&vara is the old name as is evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above, and 
several later princes, especially of the Valabhl dynasty, called 
themselves Mahesvaras. HiuenTsiang, too, as we V ve seen, 
mentions temples of Mahesvara, at which the Pa^upatas wor- 
shipped, It also follows that all these sects were at the same 
time known by the name of Pasupata sects ; and the founder of 
them all was believed to be the god Pasupati. 

The same conclusion is to be deduced from the Mysore 
Inscriptions that have been published, the only difference being 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakull^a. In one 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to above, it is stated that 
LakullSa, being afraid that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, became incarnate as Muninatba Cilluka.’ This 
appears to be a general name applicable to all systems. In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is called an ornament to the 
Lakula school and another is spoken of as “ a hand to LSkula ”®. 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a third dated 1103 A. D. Some^vara-Suri is 
spoken of as having caused the Lakula doctrine (Siddhanta) to 
bloom. He is called a Naiyayika and Vai^esika’. This shows 


1 Ep. Cam. Vol. XII. p. 92 ( Translation ). , 

2 Bp. Cam. Vol. VII, Sikarpar Taltul Eo. lOT. 
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tbftt ' lie belonged to the specific PsLfepata sect. In , a fonrth' 
dated- 1177 -A. D. certain ascetics are called' upholders, of 'the 
Lakulagamasamaya, i. e., the system based upon a work of 
Lakulin, and adherents of KalSmukhas.^ Here’,' evidently the 
EUlEmukhas are called Lakulas, which is the same as Pasupatas. 
The names of the ascetics mentioned in this Inscription end in 
the word sakti and jiya, which appear to be charaoteristio. of the 
Eilimukha sect. In a fifth dated 1183 A. D. is noticed a grant 
to hTagaMva-Pandita, who is called an upholder of the Lakula 
system, and the names of his preceptors in the two preceding 
generations end in the suffix siva. Nagasiva is praised for emi- 
nence in Agama and in Sivatattva^. From the ending suffix Siva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 
in Si vatattva, it appears that NagaMva was a follower of th® 
Saiva school and at the same time he was a Lakula, or Pssupata. 
A sixth dated 1199 A- D. notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
son of Nigarasi, the promoter of the system based upon the work 
of Lakulin^ The suffix rasi is found in a great many names of 
the devotees of Siva. Whether it is a characteristic of a specific 
sect is not clear, but it appears that the bearers of it belong to 
the Pasupata, or the Kalamukha school. In a seventh dated 1213 
A, D. a certaiQ religious man is represented as the upholder of 
the system known by the name of Vagi-Lakula, i e. the system 

1 Ep. Cara. Vol. VII, Pt. I, p. 64 ( Translation ). 

2 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Ft. I, p. 135 ( Translation ). 

3 Ep. Cara, Vol, V, Arsikere Taluq Ho. 89* Another holy person of the 
name of Naga with the sufRx rasi inste|E,d of siva is mentioned in Inscr. 
Ho. 69 Arsikere Taluq ( Ep. Cam, Vol. V, p. 137 ), A grant is therein 
recorded to Madhajiya,* a disciple of Hagara^i, who belonged to the 
KalSmukhas and was himself the disciple of Padmasiva-Papdita. Another 
HSgarasi is mentioned in Inscr. Ho. 48 (Ibid.j. The grantee in this case 
is Kalyanasakti, disciple of Sivasaktideva, who was himself the disciple of 
HagarSsi, ** bound to the HalSmukhas This NagarSsi, or these two 
Hagarasis, appear to me to be different from the HSgasiva mentione^^^ 
the text. And the use ©f the termination rasi in his case, 

Ealamukha, and of the word sakti in the case of two of the 
strengthens my supposition that these were characteristic of 

mukha sect, the former being applicable to the Pasupata also, ohools 

4 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Arsikere Taluq Ho. 103, 
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ef 'the learnefl Lakulin'. In an eighth dated 1285 A. D, tbev 
giantor is called a supporter of the new system of Ijakulin®. This 
perhaps refers to the later school of LingSyatas. 

Thus it. will be seen that Lakula was the general .name by 
whieh the Saiva sects were called, and the speciflc name Esla- 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. This 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakullsa founded a 
Saiva system corresponding to the Pancaratra system, which the 
VSyu- and Linga- Puranas consider to be contemporaneous with 
it. The other general name Patupata arose by dropping the name 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that of the 
god Pasupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the Saiva 
system had a human founder is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of his work, the PancadhySyl, or Pafiearthavidya, has been 
handed down, as will be shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as Ma- 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( Bhasya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion therefore 
appears to he that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which was the same as that explained by 
Madhava as Eakulisa-Pasupata, and that three other systems arose 
out of it in later times. • 

Tho commentators of Samkara state that there were four of 
these schools bearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, Karukasid- 
dhantin and Kapalika. Va(|aspati, however, calls the third 
Karunikasiddhantin. Ramanuja and Kesava Katmirin mention 
.the same four schools, but call Karukasiddhaniin by the name of 
Ealamukha. The word Earuka is probably a corruption of 
Eaurusya, the name of the third of the four (according to the 
Puranas) pupils of Lakullsa, or this last name may be the Sanskri- 
Nod form of the original Earuka®. A work of the name of 

Moon? 

J^rn. Vol. XII, p. 45 ( Translation ). 

ese four schools are mentioned in the VSyavIyasaiiihita of the Siva- 
1 Brana (IL 24, 177). The Saiva school, however, is called SiddhantamSrga 
'd the X^lamnkhas are called MahSEvratadharas- 
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PaScadhyayl, dealing with the five topics alluded to ahore and' 
attributed to Pasupati, is mentioned by Xeteva Kasmirin and is ■ 
quoted by Ram ananda on Ka^Ikhanda’, This must be the same . 
work as that which is quoted from by Madhava in th® section -on 
Nakulisa-Patup'ata and attributed by him to hTakulIta or laakull&a. 

YII. The Pasapata System. 

§ 93, The five topics mentioned by Samkara andexplained by 
his commentators are these (1) Karya, or effect, which is Mahat" 
and the rest produced from Pradhana ; ( 3 ) Kirana, or the cause 
which is Isvara or Mahesvara and also Pradhana ; (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Oih, 
■contemplation, concentration, etc.; (4) Vidhi, bathing ( in ashes ) 
at the three points of time, i. e,, the beginning, the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to GudhacaryS, i. e. incognito 
movement; (5) Duhkhanta, which is final deliverance. This is, 
amplified by Madhava in the section on the Pasupata sect. 

I. Effect (Karya) is that which is ., not independent It is of 
three kinds = (1) cognition (Vidya), (3) organs (Kala), and ( 3 ) in- 
dividual soul (Pasu). Of these cognition is the property of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (3) ijiternal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and (2) indistinct. 
Distinct external cognition, which is educed by the instruments 
of knowledge, is called conceptual operation (Oitta). For by the 
conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteness the thing 

1 See Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat. The Vayaviya Samhita (II, 24, 169 ) also mentions 
this work, which it characterises as the highest theosophy (Vidya^ of Siva 
and gives Paficartha as its name, i, e, BaScSrthavidyS. This PafioSrtha ap- 
pears to be alluded to by Madhava when he refers his reader to the PaScSr- 
thabhasyadipika in his section on hTakulxia'-PS^upata* In an Inscription 
in the temple of Harsanath, which exists in the Sikar principality .of the 
Jaipur state, a person of the name of VisvarUpa is mentioned as, the teacher 
of the PahcErtha-Lakulamnay a, L e,, the sacred book of Lakulin, called 
Pancartha. The Inscription is dated V, E* 1013= A. D. 957, so that there 
can be on question that the PSsupata system was attributed to A human 
author named Lakulin, the work composed by him being called Pancartha 
Ep. Ind. IL p. 122 ). 

The occurrence of the names of the schools and of this book in the PurSpa 
shows that its composition was later than the foundation of the schools, 
which, therefore, must be considered as owing nothing to it. 
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that has befen atJ^i^shended definitely or indefinitely by -the aid of 
the light in the shape of the external object. The internal cogni- 
tion is of the nature of virtu* or vice, which forms the objective 
of the individual and determines for hjm the body of precepts he 
has to follow. . Organs are dependent on the cognitive individual 
and are themselves insensate. They are of two kinds : (1) effects, 
and (2) causes. The effected organs are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 
others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the 
five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consciousness of the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Pasutva). It is of two kinds: 
(1) impure, and (2) pure. The impure individual is that which 
is connected with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unconnected with them. The details should be seen in the Panca- 
rthabhasyadlpika and other works. 

II. The cause (Karana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
bas many forms, such as lord (Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
etc. To be the lord means to have the unbounded power of know- 
ing and acting! He is, therefore, the eternal ruler. To be a 
Sadya is to be possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 

. HI. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul with god 
through the conceptual faculty (Citta). It is of two kinds, con- 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action. The first 
bonsists in muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, etc. 
The second, or cessation from action, consists in mere feeling 
{ Samvid). 

• IV. Vidhi, or process, is an operation which effects or brings 
about righteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) primary, and (2) 
secondary. The first, or primary, is conduct ( Carya ) which in- 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, and (2). means or doors. The vows consist in besmearing 
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tlie body witb ashes and lying down in ashes, definite practices 
( Upahara ), muttering and eircumambulaiioiiu Thus has IJakuilSa 
said: “ One should besprinkle one’s body at the three points of 
the day and lie down in ashes. ” The definite practices are six. 
These have been stated by the author of , the Sutras to be laughing, 
singing, dancing, Hudukkara, prostratiouj and inaudible repeti- 
tion. With these he says one should worship. Laughing is 
the making of the sound ‘ha! ha I ha I ’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. Singing is the contemplation 
of the attributes of Mahesvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of music. Dancing should be resorted to by con- 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied • by the representa- 
tion of feeling in accordance with the science of dancing and 
gesticulation. Hudukkara is a holy sound resembling that of an 
ox made by striking the tongue on the palate. Huduk is an 
imitative sound like the sacrificial Vasat. When there is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to be observed. 

The means, or doors, are these : (1) Erathana, i. e. affecting to 
be asleep when one is awake ; (2) Spandana, which is the movihg 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they were paralyseds ■ (3) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one’s legs and other -limbs were 
disabled ; (4) SrhgSrana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestures as if on seeing a beautiful young 
woman ; (5) Avitatkarana, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what, should be. avoided; (6) Avitad- 
bhasana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things. 

Secondary processes are those which are intended to help the 
conduct ( Garya), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 
and to remove the sense of indecency or impropriety' attaching 
itself to begging and eating the remnant of what others have 
eaten. For this purpose the author of the Sutras has laid down 
that one should besmear his body after the worship, and wear the 
faded flowers and leaves which had been removed from the god 
and a Lihga (the image of the phallus ). 

V. Duhkhanta, or final deliverance, is of two kinds : (1) total 
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d'estrti<3tion of misety, and' (2) an elevated condition cGnsisting 
in the possession of the power of knowing and acting. The 
power of knowing is of five kinds : (1) Darsana, or seeing all 
objects which are atomic, concealed or are at a distance, and 
touching them ; (2) Sravana, cr the miraculous hearing of all 
sounds ; (3) Manana, or the miraculous knowing of all objects of 
•thought; (4) Vijnana, or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
sciences with that of the treatises- on them and the matter con- 
tftined in these last; and (:5) Sarvajnatva, or the miraculous 
knowledge of the principles ( of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmentioned, succinct and detailed, with their divisions and 
peculiarities. The peculiarities of the present system are such 
as these ; In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance ; in this system the attainment of the highest powers 
is- also to be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
from non-existence is an. effect ; here .the effect is eternal such 
as 'Pain, or the- individual souk In other systems the cause 
depends'for its operation on a subordinate cause ; here the great 
lord- acts- independenidy. With. others, the fruit of the Yoga, or 
aoncentrations is the attainment of an absolute condition ; here it 
is- the attainment .of the= highest powers. With othears Vidhi, or 
process, has for its.fruit heaven and other places, from which 
ihere^is a return to mortal life:; in this system the fruit is proxi- 
mity etc., ( to . god )j from which there is no return. 

The power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold : 

(1) Manojavitva, or the power of doing anything instantly; 

(2) Kamarupitva, or the power of assuming variety of r^apes 
and forms or bodies and senses Without an e-ffort ; (3) Vikramana- 
dharmitva, or the possession of great power, even -when the 
operation of the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
these miraculous powers of knowledge and action at the end of a 
Itong course’ of conduct and discipline prescribed by the Pasupata 
system.- 

It will be seen bow fantastic and wild the processes prescribed 
i'n this system for the attainment of the highest condition are. 
Rudra-Siva was the god of the open fields and wild and awful 
regdbnff-awt^ fifom the habitations of men and worshipped by 
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aberrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 
in later times.. The STJ. endeavoured to humanise: Eudra-Siva ; 
but the wild and outlandish character of the god’ prevailed. We 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Saiva system which 
seems to have been established in later times. Here also Madhava 
will be our main guide, since the many w^orks that he quotes 
from are not available. 

¥III. The Saiva System 

§ 93. There are three principles: (1) the lord (Pati ), (2) the 
individual soul { Pasu ), and (3) fetters ( Pasa ) ; and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge ( Vidya ), 
action ( Kriya ), meditation ( Yoga ), and conduct, or discipline 
( Carya ). The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul ( Pasu ), fetters k Pasa ), and god ( Isvara I, 
and determines the importance of formulas ( Mantra ) and the 
lord presiding over the formulas ( Mantresvara ), This leads to 
initiation ( Diksa ), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an explanation 
of the process of initiation ( Diksavidhi ), which is of many forms 
and has many parts. The third part explains meditation, or con- 
centration, . along with its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
toaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
.is liot: possible, 

I. Now the lord ( Pati Siva acts, being impelled 

thereto by the deeds { Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or Buffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Earnmn of man. He does* 
gyerythin^^ is omniscient. God has not a body 

like that of an individual soul which has the fetters of taint and 
Karman, etc# ; but he has a body made up of powers, certain 
specific five formulas (Mantras)^ being imagined to be the 

1 These five formulas, or Mantras, are contained in the TA. ( 43-47 ) and 

in the MahSnSrayamya .Tip. 17. The commentator considers these to 
refer to the five faces of Siva, respectively* They are Sadyojata, Vama- 
deva, Aghora, Tatpurusa and IsSna. They are also called forms of Siva* 
One of the Danas, or charitable gifts, mentioned by Hemadri ( Danakhan(|a( 

^3 [ R.G. Bhandarkar’s Works, YoL TY. 1 
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different! parts of his body. These five are his powers and are also 
considered his different forms, and by these he does the five actions, 
which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal- 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of Siva : (1) formulas (Mantras), {%) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantresvara), (3) the great god (Mahe^vara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta). 

11. The Pa^u is the individual soul, who is atomic and known 
by the name of Esetrajna (self-conscious) and others. It is 
•ternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 
one only, as is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 
the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eternal and 
boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli- 
vered ones, are Sivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantras ) for his body, i. e. he is identified with the god Siva 
himself. Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Pasu is of three kinds : 
(1) VijnanSkala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (Ealah)' in consequence of the destruction of the impres- 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, meditation, asceticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering of the fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala). The second is Pralayakala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im- 
pression of deeds (Earman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
who has all the three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Earman), and material cause (Maya). VijSanakala is of two 
kinds : (1) one whose taint (Ealusa) has ended, and (3) another 
whoso taint (Ealusa) has not ended. The first are those, who, 
their taint (Ealusa) having ended, are elevated to the position of 
Vidyetvaras. The Vidyetvaras are eight and are as follows : 

■ (1) Ananta, or endless, (2) atomic, (3) the most excellent Siva, (4) 

Vol. I, pp. 789-793 Bibl. Ind. ) consists of five images made of gold or other 
metal fashioned in a particular manner of these five forms of Siva- In 
giving each a certain verse has to be repeated. These five forms are 
• ident'fied in a Saiva treatise with the earth, water, fire, wind an d ether, 
respectively, and they are considered as the creators of these elements in 
■ another, viz., Vira-Saiva-Ointamahi, Sholaput 1908 A. D. 

1. See previous section. ' \ 
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ilie one-eyed, (5) the one Eudra, (6) he with the three forms, (7) 
Srlkan-fha, and (8) Sikhdndin. Another author says that Siva in- 
vests the Samaptakalusa { one whose taint has ended ) with 
Vidyesatva, which is of eight kinds, and the Asamaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not ended) hs raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven crores. Pralayakala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
to be shaken off ), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Karman). The Puryastaka is a subtle body, wich is composed of 
elements which are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raised to Bhuvana- 
patitva by Mahesvara Ananta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
one whose taint (Kalusa) is matured, and (2) one whose taint 
(Kalusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantre^vara of 118 Mantras, i. e. of so many kinds. Parame^vara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
confers Moksa. Those Apus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped away), are made to 
suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Karman. 

Ill, Pasa (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala, or taint (2) Karman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Kodhasakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, is that which 
conceals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
husk enveloping a grain of rice. Karman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of fruit. It is righteous or un- 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in succesion in 
the manner of seed and its sprout. Maya is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at the time of recreation. The obstruc- 
tive power is the power of i^iva which, because it regulates the 
three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speech by means of which names are given to things and thus 
their nature is determined.’ 

1. Sambhudeva’s ^aivasiddhSntadipikS, Sholapur 1909, 
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§ 94. TMs constitutes the first’ part of the system (Vidyi-pida), 
the nature of the other three parts has been succinctly given 
above. A few details are these h The second part (Eriyapada) 
treats of the accomplishment of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (Japa), throwing oblations into 
the fire, occasional ceremonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 
anointing of the preceptor and of the person entering on a course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one^s own initia- 
tory ceremonies necessary to fit one for a wordly and for an 
eternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty-six principles; the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul ; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (Sakti); the direct perception of Maya and Mahamaya, 
which are the causes of the world; the attainment of the mira- 
culous powers, minuteness, lightness, etc. for those ,who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, and absorp- 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-circle (Muladhara, or navel). The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purificatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalihga, of the 
visible Lihga of Uma and Mahesvara, and of the lord of Ganas, 
or groups, such as Skanda and ISFandin, of the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, the 
actions enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men- 
tioned above are: ( 1 ) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
to another deity; {%) the vilification of (a) Siva, (b) of the devotees 
of Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) of the practices enjoined 
in the SaiVa system; (3) the enjoyment of things belonging to God 5 
(4) the killing of animals. 

§ 95. The doctrines of the Saiva school are more moderate and 
rational than those of the Pasupata school. This last, as well as the 
two extreme schools to be mentioned next, are called Atimargika, 
or schools that are away from the path or go astray, and are spoken 
ofbySambhudeva, quoted in the above paragraph, as revealed by 
Rudra. The Saiva schools he calls the Siddhantasastra, or the true 


J, Froin the same work. 
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Sasfcra based upon the Mantras, and says that it was revealed by 
Siva. The Vayavlyasarhhita also calls it the Siddhanta school. 

It will have been seen that both this and the Pasnpata school 
are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Pradhana the con- 
stituent cause of the material world. In the delivered conditiQH 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the Pasupata doctrine, while the Saivas hold that he becomes 
Siva himself, i e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation. 

The Saiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
represented by Sarhbhudeva and SrikanthaSivacarya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the Vayavlya- 
saxhhita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Sakti, 
or powder, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 
the material world, and from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualified 
spiritual monism like that of Eamanuja, in-as-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates. This last is a tenet of the 
Lihgayat school also. / 

IX« Kapala and Kalamuklia Sects. 

§ 96. . Eamanuja tells us under 11. 2. 35 or 36 that the Ki>pa- 
likas maintain that a man who knows the essence of the/s,ix 
marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 
highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the 
female organ. The six marks are (1) a. necklace, .(2) an ornament, 
(3) an ear-ornament, (4) a crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the sacred 
thread ( Yajnopavita ). He whose body bears these marks is free 
from transmigration. The Kalamukhas hold that the following 
are the means for the attainment of desires concerning this 
world and the next : — (1) eating food in a skull ; (2) besmearing 
the body with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating the ashes ; (4) 
holding a club ; (5) keeping a pot of wine ; and (6) worshipping 
the god as seated therein. A bracelet of Eudraksa, one string of 
matted hair on the head,, a skull, besmearing the body, with 
ashes, and such other things are mentioned in the Saiva 
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sacred books. They also maintain that people of other castes 
become BrShmanas and attain to the highest order by the per- 
formance of certain rites. For it is said “One becomes a 
BrShmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a Kapala”. 

In the Samkaradigvijaya ( chap. XV, vv. 1-38 ) Madhava 
brings Saihkarainto contact with the Kapalikas at a place which, 
according to the commentator, was Ujiayinl. The preceptor of 
the sect came forward to meet Sarhkara. His body was besmeared 
with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He had a skull in 
his hand and also an iron lance. He said to Samkara : “ The 
ashes on your body are all right’. But why dost thou carry an 
unhioly potsherd instead of the holy skull ? Why dost thou not 
worship Kapalin who is Bhairava ? How will Bhairavabecome 
pleased unless he is worshipped by ths skulls red with the blood 
of men and with wine ?” Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, 
the king, who accompanied Samkara in his wanderings and the 
Kaptlikas. Samkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 
were all killed. Then Xrakaca, the leader of the Kapalikas, 
coming up to Samkara, filled the skull in his hand with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up and Krakaca prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy ; but as Samkara was his own incarnation, he destroyed 
Krakaca himself and not Samkara. In Anandagiri’s book the 
Kapalikas, whom Samkara meets at UjjayinI, speak of Bhairava 
being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess to 
have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) of KapSlin, i. e, 
Bhairava. Bhavabhuti in his Malatimadhava gives Srisaila as 
the principal seat of the Kapalikas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
movement attained by the practice of Yoga are attributed to 
them. The woman Kapalakundala wears a garland of human 
skulls. She carries away Malatl, the heroine' of the play, from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her before the image of Karala-Camunda 

1 Lines of ashes are borne on the body by ordinary Saivas also, and 

Samkata’s body was marked with them. 
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near tlie oematery to be an*! to tbe goddess by 
her preceptor Agbora^liti^. , 

It will be seen mw and demoniacal this sect was. 

The fear which soap phenomena of external nature inspire 

in &e mip^ of ‘'fedic conception of Rudra, and 

this hi' ynimafe^' jwifeithe ideal image of the horrid god 

Candika wearing a garland of human 
skuli^^^*^ r4viiiiring humarv^acrifices and offerings of wine for 
hi?' propitiation. In tbtj 5^.^count just given there appears to be a 
gi-vjnfoKion between the sc^cs of Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. From 
jiiaataauia 's account the Kalamukhas appear to be the most 
^extreme sect ; and they are called Mahavratadharas in the Siva- 
} Purftna as noticed above. Mahavrata means the great vow, and 
. the greatness of the vow consists in its extraordinary nature, 
smch at; eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
V. ii h ft e ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed 
cl . ialamukhas by Ramanuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
tlus Malatimadhaya, however, explains Kapalikavrata by 
■Mjaha vrata’, and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
^CG^- s dwelling in the temple of Kapalesvara in the Nasik 
distri .t are, as we have seen, called in the grant Mah&vratins, 
fbr tli t observers of the great voW. *^The account of Kapalikas 
above from other authori&l<»l^ like those of the most 
■' ^^me sect. Ordinarily, therefoM, pbple do not seem to have 
a sharp distinction KapSlifcas and ' the 

^'^ISu'ukhas. 
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to Vaswgupta by Siva himseli rb^ a Siddha, or perfected human 
being. They were inscribed on on the Mahadeva hill, and 

Vasugupta was directed to the rock by'^Jiva. Another account is 
that thpy were revealed by the god in a dn-r ni. and another account 
still further confers the credit of the reveltei-j , on the prefected 
human being. These two last occurrences are ' taken 

place on the Mahadeva hill. As to the second wbii3„^gyg gj.g 
also varying traditions, one ascribing the authorship of ,ggg 
to Vasugupta and another to Kallata« A third traditioh, howe. , 
that Kallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Va. 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of h 
pupils seems to contain the truth.’ What the meaning of the 
roundabout tradition about the Si vasutras which do not ascribe 
theiir authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakarikas and the prose 
Sivasulras were composed in later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a miraculous origin was given to the new Sutras and Vasugupta 
was represented to have received them from others and not com- 
posed them himself. 

■ § 98. Kallata lived in the reign of Avantivarman®, 854 A. D., 
wherefore his Guru’s literary activity must be referred to the be- 
ginning of the.ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the necessity of God’s having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the Pradhana, for the creation of 
the world. Neitherio they admit that he is himself the material 
cause, as the Vedantasutras maintain, nor do they think that 
some principle -of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
which are false. God is according to them independent and 
creates, merely by the force of his will all that comes into exis* 
tence. He makes the world appear in himself, as if it were dis-' 
tinct from himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 


l‘ for tliese Various traditions see my Eeport on the Search for Sanskrit 
" Mahusfcripts during 1883—^81, l ^Volume II of this Edition p- 199f. 

S BUhler, Eeport of a Tour made in Eashmir, p 78 
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the images reflected in it. Neith does he exist only as realised 
in the world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine that he is the m‘ *'erial cause. In a - v^^’se attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisan ' T ismiade to Sulin;!}! Siva, who is repre- 
sented as portray* . a picture of'^the world without a canvass 
and a collectio-’^. Oi materials.^ 

A nother illustration that they give of creation without any 
u ,erial or prompting cause is that of a Yogin who creates 
>cts by his mere will without any materials. God himself by 
. is own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls, and by means of another power, brings into ex- 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life} Thus according to 
this system the individual soul is identical with the supreme 
soul. But the former does not perceive this identity on account 
of his impurity. 

This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds. When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature through ignorance, and believes 
himself to be imperfect, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not himself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himself to limitations, the impurity is called 
Anava (littleness). Then his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the originator of things, called Maya, is another 
species of impurity known as Mayiya, or effected by Maya. And 
when undei the influence of the internal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action are set in motion, the impurity arising from it 
is called Karma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man’s consciousness of having done a good or evil deed 
which is to lead to happiness or misery in the end.*^ These several 
kinds of impurity are brought into action by Hada, which is the 


1 See Madhava's Sarvadarganasamgraha, P^atyabhijnSdarsana, This verse 
is quoted iu the KaVyaprakSsa, Chapter IV; and by other writers on 
Alamkaras. 

2 See the first note on p^ 80 of my Report for I883-*84 =: [ Volume II of this 
Edition, p. 203n2 N. B. U. ] 

3 Sivasutravimarsim by iCsemarSja under Sittra I, 3 and 3, published by tho 

(^/Tivro j»r» m on f. 
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female element; constituting a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 
and from- whici. rises speeoli. 

Without speech the ideas which worldly life possible 

cannot stand* or assume a shape or foiun^and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im- 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 
wifch others which are personalised as Amba, Jyestha, Raudri, 
V*ma.^ 

The impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla- 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and ahsorbs all finite thought. When this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him.^ 

§ 99. The founder of the Pratyabhiiha school of Kasmira 
Saivism was Somananda, the work written by whom is called 
Sivadrsti. But the principal treatise of the school was composed 
by his pupil Udayakar a, and contains verses which are called 
Sutras. On these Sutras there are glosses and detailed explana- 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of Somahanda.^ 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 1015 A.. D.,^ wherefore 
Somananda must be taken to have lived in the first quarter of the 
tenth century. 

The doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relatlons 
between the individual and supreme souls set forth by this 
school are the same as those maintained by the preceding one. 
But the way of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system. There is an Upanisad text^, from 
which it follows that every thing shines when He shines and 

1 Ibid. Sutra 4, and Spandapradipika, V, 43. These several kinds of Mala and 

Kada correspond to Pasas, or fetters, viz., Mala, Karman, Maya and 

Rodbasakti given by MSdhava in the Saivadarsana. The word Mala stands 

here for the Pasa of that system and Anava forits Mala. It is also called 

■ ' i ■■ 

Apava by Sambhudeva. 

2 SivasUtravimar^ini, I. 5. 

3 Bilhler, Report of a Tour made in Kasmir; extract from Nos. 465'^66, p. CL3^* 

4Ibid.‘pp* 81-82. 
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that everything becomes perceptible by His light, and thus onr 
knowing power is the same as God’s and everything outside of ns 
becomes an object of knowledge by his illumining power. 
Capable of knowledge and action as we are, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place a limit to this 
participation, and it must be understood that we are God him« 
self. But the joy and elevation, characteristic of God, we are 
unconscious of in our present condition, and that is due to the 
fact that we do not recognise that we are God, though we are 
really so. Just as a maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with 
raptuijes when she is carried to him and looks upon him as an 
ordinary individual, but is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
soul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
had so fascinated her, so is it with the individual soul. The 
serene bliss of godly nature he does not feel, though he is him- 
self God, because he is not aware that those high attributes 
which belong to the divine nature exist in him. But when he is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he possesses them, i. e., when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God in himself, 
then it is that the serene bliss dawns upon him. The Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the form or vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the course of meditation and thereby the 
clearing away of the impurities as the way to the realisation of 
the identity with God, while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself as God is the way. 

According to Madhava, these two systems do not enjoin res- 
traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct or discipline which the otter 
schools prescribe as essential. These two schools apparently 
cut themselves off from the old traditional Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapalism or Kala- 
mukhism, and hence the epithet Pasupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefore, was 
claimed for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiva school were preserved in the Spanda system. 

XL The Virasaiva or Liiigayat Sect. 

§ XOO. The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the son of Madiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect His story is given in the Basavapurana^ 
published in 1905, at Poona. Prom this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the sect by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a church. He, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect In the beginning of the 
Basavapurana, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the 
sacrificial religion, Jainas and Buddhists, but that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions Visvesvararadhya, Panclitaradhya, 
Ekorama, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakti, but there is none now. 
Siva thereupon told his Naiidin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Virasaivas. 

From all this it does not appear that Basava was the origina- 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors,. three of whom have just been 
named. His was a life of poliHcal turmoil. From his native 
place Bagevadi he went to Kalyana, when Vijjala or Vijjana, w^as 
reigning ( 1157 — 1167 A. D.). His maternal uncle Baladeva was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised to the position 
after his death. Basava’s sister, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He was in charge of the king’s treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lingayat mendicants, called Jangamas. The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijjana, who gradually became completely- 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few men in persuit. These were 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king himself advanced 
with troops to punish Mm *, but Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and , succeeded in defeating Mm. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could be no true reconcilement, and after a time Basava 
caused the king to be assassinated. 


1 This book and a good many others appertaioing to the Lingayat sect have 
been published under the patronage of an influential and enlightened 
member of the sect, the late Mr. MallSppa VSrada of Sholapur, 
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§ 101, There is a work entitled Vijjalarayacarita by a Jainas 
which also gives an account of Basava and his relations with 
Vijjana. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, anf^ mentions Basava’s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true. But since the 
Lihgayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may be accepted as historical^ Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and could hardly have been the pro- 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a new 
sect. Besides, in the many Lihgayat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teacher of any articles of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used his 
political influence to raise the fortunes of the Virasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been brought forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the Lingayat sect and 
that is Ekanta, or Ekantada, Ramayya. An account of this per- 
son is also given in the second part of the Basavapurana, and 
this and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
enemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
He laid a wager with them that he would cut oif his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, and if it should be restored to him and re- 
placed on his shoulders as it was before, the Jainas should con- 
sent to throw down their idols and profess a belief in Saiv’sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
place where it exists, and when lElamayy a compelled the Jainas 
to destroy their idols, they went to Ealyana and complained to 
King Vijjana, who thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre- 
f;ence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the king. The Basavapurana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Ramayya laid this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the Jaina sect there is no evidence of 
Ramavya’s having built up the Virasaiva creed. 

§ 102. In connection with Diksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 

for instance, thafc which one has to go through when one has to 

1 For the Lingayat account see the translation of the Basavapurana, Journ, 
B. B. R. A. S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapurana itself, printed at Poona, and 
for the latter see Wilson’s Mackenzie Mss. 
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choose a Guru, or preceptor, it is necessary to place four metallic 
vessels Ml of water at the four cardinal points and one in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Acarya, or 
teacher, of the name of Vi^varadhy a, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Eevanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panditiradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments.’ The same 
list is given in another treatise.® These five vessels are con- 
seerated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention- 
ed in a former section.^ The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
are believed to have sprung from the five forms of Siva in this 
Kali age*. Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre- 
ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
section. 

It will thus appear that the Vlrasaiva, or Lihgayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of Saivadarsana, or 
Siddhantadarsiana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before.® But its technical terms, 
Sthala, Ahga, Lihga, etc. and its ideas are entirely different from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and others. And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is difficult to say. But it 
' was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Basava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about ‘a hundred years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
in the word aradhya, while in other books all the five have that 
epithet attached to their names.® This was the name of a sect 
allied to the Lihgayats. 

1 Vivekaointamapi PUrvabhaga, Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230ff. 

8 Vira4aivao3rapradIpika, Poona 1905 A. D., pp- 33-37. 

8 P, 177, noto 1. 

4 PaBoSoaryapaiSoamotpattiprakarapa, Boaibay 1903 A. D., p. 1. 

5 § 95. : ■; 

6 PaScEoSryapancamotpattiprakarapa p. 35. 
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Qf the five Acaryas represented by the five metallic vesselsi 
Mr. Brown’ does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to the SrSdhya sectj 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Vlrateiva creed. 
There has been a good deal of ilhfeeling between the Aradhyas 
and the ordinary Lihgayats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahmanic rites, such as repeat- 
ing the holy Gayatrimantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, which means one to be adored or wor- 
shipped, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose the Aradhyas enjoyed very great respect. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
to be the truth is that the Vlra^aiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradhyas, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and the subsequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character. And 
thus these two sects of the Virasaiva faith came into existence. 
We will now give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 

§ 103. The One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Sat), intelligence (Cit)^ and joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
(Sivatattva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to why it is called Sthala, two of them based upon an artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahat and other principles exist and are eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti and 
Purusa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. 
( The first part stha signifies sthana, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies laya, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whole moveable and immove- 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is the resting place of all beings, of all worlds, and of all pos- 
sessions. It is the highest place to be attained by those who seek 
the highest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dualistic Sthala (position). 

By the agitation of its innate power (Sakti), that Sthala be- 
8 Madras journal oi Literature and Science, Vol. Xl, 
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comes divided into two : (1) Lingasthala, (2) Angasthala. Linga- 
sthala is Siva or Eudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Ahgasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or power, divides herself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and being 
called Kala, and the other resorting to the individual soul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or power, has got a certain 
susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement with the 
world, while Bhakti is free from that susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads to final deli- 
verance. The Sakti, or power makes one an object of worship, 
while Bhakti makes one a worshipper ; therefore, the former 
exists in the Lihga or Siva, and the latter in the Ahga or indivi- 
dual soul. Eventually, by this Bhakti, there is a union between 
the soul and &va. 

The Lihga is Siva himself, and not a mere external emblem of 
him. The Lihgasthala is divided into three : (1) Bhavalihga, (2) 
Pranalihga, and (3) Istalihga. The first is without any parts 
(Kala) and is to be perceived by faith. It is simple Sat 
( existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is higher than 
the highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and 
has parts and is without parts. The third has parts and is 
apprehensible by the eye. This confers all desired ( ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions ; or it receives its name because it is 
worshipped ( ista ) with care. The Pranalihga is the intelligence 
( Cit ) of the Supreme Soul, and Istalihga, the joy. The first is 
the highest principle, the second is the subtle form, and the third, 
the gross form. 

These three Lihgas, corresponding to the soul, the life and the 
gross form, and being characterised by use ( Prayoga ), formulas 
( Mantra ) and action ( Kriya ), form what are called Kala, Nada 
and Bindu. Each of these three is divided into tw-’o ; the first 
into Mahalihga and Prasadalihga, the second into Caralihga and 
Sivalihga, and the third into Gurulihga and Acaralihga. 
These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, or powder, give rise 
to the following six . forms. (1) When the Siva essence is 
operated on by the power of intelligence ( Cit ), it forms the 
Mahalin^^a, the attributes of which are the absence of birth and 
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death, freedom vtaint, perfection, unity, subtleness, 'being 
higher than, the highest, incorruptibility, imfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
( Gaitanyarupa ). (2) When the Siva essence gets permeated 

with its highest power ( Para^^ ), then is produced a principle 
called Sadakhya^ which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti- 
ble to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructible, and the 
rudiment that develops ; and that principle is called Prasadalihga. 
(3) When the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
( Adisakti), Caralihga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Purusa ( a person ), and is higher than the Pradhana or Prakrti, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone, (4) When 
permeated by the will power ( Icchasakti ) it forms Sivalihga, 
which is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power (Kala), having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene. (5) When permeated with the power of 
knowledge ( Jnana^akti ) it forms a Guruliriga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 

intelligence. (6) A¥hen influenced by the power of action 

{ Kriyasakti ), it is called Acaralihga, which in the shape of 
action serves as the support for the existence of all things, which 
ie conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of renunciaticn. 

It will be seen that the originaP entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by its innate po^ver, and the sbi forms 
of the first, that are mentioned, are the various w^ays c»f loc king 
at God. The first form is the infinite Being considered in- 
dependently. The second is the form in which ve concsalva of 
him as developing or creating by its highest powder. The third 

is the form in which he is conceived as distinct from the 

material world* The fourth is a bodily form, the bod^^ liow- 

1 The Ssdakhya is the product of the combination of the principle, tha Siva 
essence, with the two of the five powers, Pars and Kdl The Sadakh/as aro 
five : (1) SivasSdakhya, which develops into SadSisiva ; (2) Ainurta, or nob 
finite, which becomes Isa; (3) Samurta, or finite, which results in Brahmesn; 
(4) Kartr, or agent, which becomes Isvara ; (5) Karman, or action, which 
develops intolsana. The Sadakhya alluded to in the test must be Sadlisiva. 

25 [ R. Q-. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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ever, not being made up of ordinary matter, but celestial like the 
body attributed to Narayana, or Krsna, by the Vaisnavas. The 
fifth is the form in w'hich he instructs mankind. And the sixth 
involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 
actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer. 

Bhafcti is the characteristic of the individual souls. It con- 
sists in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in 
the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, there 
are three divisions of the Ahgasthala, or the subject of the indivi- 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called Ypganga, the 
second Bhoganga, and the third Tyagaiiga. By the first, a man 
obtains happiness by his union with Siva -, by the second, he 
enjoys along with Siva ; and the last involves the abandonment 
of the world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds to the 
resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound sleep, the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the third to 
the gross body and to the w'akeful condition. Two varieties of 
each of these are distinguished. Cf the first, or Yogfinga, we 
have the two, Aikya and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 
the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality of the 
whole world. This is called Samarasa Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful experience. The second is 
Called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Linga, or God, in himself 
and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 
second is also of two kinds: (1) Pranalingin and (2) Prasadin. The 
first consists in abandoning all regard for life, renunciation of 
egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga, or 
God. The second is realised, when one resigns all the objects of 
one‘s enjoyment to the Linga, or God, and serenity (Prasada) is 
acquired. The divisions of the last are Mshesvara and Bhakta. 
The first is one who has a firm belief in the existence of God, who 
goes through the whole discipline consisting in the observance of 
vows and restraints, which have Siva for their object, and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc, and a heroioally rigid vow based upon 
a firm belief in the unity of the Linga, or God, A Bhakta is one, 
who, turning his mind away from all objects by which it Is at* 
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traofeed aad praoiisiEg devotion and rites, lives a life of indiffer- 
enoe to' the world.^ 

This repraseniJs the progress of the soul from indifferenoe to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
in a reverse order, to Samarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom- 
ing a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is the doctrine of 
the great non-dualistic school of Samkara. 

The belief of the Virasaiva school that the original essence of 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Lihga or God, 
and Ahga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other 
powers the essence became the creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal. This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Ramanuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex- 
ternal world characterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Virasaivas there exists a power only in God which leads to 
creation; so that it is the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Lihgay at school, therefore, is a school of quali- 
fied spiritual monism ( ViMstadavaita ). It will also have been 
seen that the method of redemption taught by this school is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline up to the attainment of Samarasya with Siva. In this 
respect also it resembles Ramanuja’s system. 

Srlkantha^ivacarya, whose Bhasya on the Vedantasutras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under I 4. 22, 
he states that the word Atman in the sense of the individual soul 
is used to express the supreme soul in BU. (IV. 5. 6), because kh© 
latter is the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under II. 2. 38, he states 
that Siva as possessed of powers is the material cause of the world; 

1 Tile above is an abstract of the matter contained in the Annbhavaslitra 
of Mayideva, Sholapur, 1909, 
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and ill liis Gomment on IV. 4. 3 — 4, he represents the delivered 
soul as similar to the Supreme Soul, that is, as having the attri- 
butes of the latter. And under IV 4, 3, he speaks of the delivered 
soul as Samarasa, or united in blissful experience with the 
Supreme Soul Thus Srikantha's view appears to be identical 
witli that of the Virasaivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (Pasupata and others), which are dualistic, these three 
Saiva schools hold a doctrine of qualified spiritual monism. 

§ 104 The highest class of Lihgayats is composed of those who 
Gall themselves Lirigi'-Brahmnas, the other castes or classes who 
wear the Lihga being simply their followers. The Lingi-Brah- 
manas consist of two main classes, the Acaryas and the Pancamas. 
The legendary account given of these is as follows. The Acaryas 
were originally five in number and sprang from the five faces, 
Sadyojata, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section^ They are 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the occasion of any holy ceremony. 
From these five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz. Vira, Nandin, Vrsabha, 
Bhrhgin, and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 
as Siva himself. From the Isana face of Siva sprang a Ganesvara 
( leader of a group), who had five faces. From these five faces 
sprang five Pancamas, known by the names of Makhari, Kalari, 
Purari, Smarari, and Vedari, which, the reader will rememher, 
were the names of Siva himself given to him on account of certain 
deeds clone by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapaficamas. Each Paricama has to connect himself with one 
of the five Acaryas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is his 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem- 
bers of the same Gotra. These Pancamas have got Gotra, Pravara 
and Sakha of their own, and the Lihgayats thus seem to have 
copied the Brahmanic system. The Pancamas are spoken of as 
the true devotees of Shva^. 

A ccording to the ordinary account the true Lihgayats are 
divided into four classes : (1) Jahgamas, or priests, {%) Sllavants, 


1 Ante, p. 177ni [ B. U. ] 

2 Pancaoaryapaficamotpattiprakaraipa. 
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or pious, (3) Banjigs, or traders, and (4) Panoamsalis. The second 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed ; so that even here, there are only the two classes men- 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
Acirya class are popularly called Jangamas. Of these th^re are 
some who are called Virakfcas (passionless) and who devote them- 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
of celibacy and asceticism. They maintain a convent (Matha) 
and are adored by all people. 

One such convent, which might be called the chief convent, is 
that which exists at Chitaldrug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dharwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
sect. 

The second division of the class comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are married 
men and lead the life of householders. They exercise religious 
control over the Pancamas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jahgamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments located in different parts of the 
country from the Himalaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question concerning the sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the true Lihgayats their is 
an affiliated class and another composed of half Lihgayats. The 
Lihgayats abstain from meat and drink. Their widows are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted and 
untouchable during the days of monthly sickness, as is the case 
among Brabmanic Hindus. 

§ 105 There is a Diksa ceremony among the Vira§aivas corres- 
ponding to Upanayana among the Brahmanas. Instead of the 
Gayatrimantra of the latter, they have the Mantra ^ Om namas 
Sivaya ^ and have to wear the Lihga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Yajnopavita. On the occasion of the Diksa, the Guru 
holds a Lihga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways and shows it to the disciple. Then placing it in the left 
hand of the disciple and enjoining him to look upon it as his own 
soul and as the highestexisting thing and so forth, he ties it 
round the neck of the disciple with a silken cloth by repeating a 
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Mantra used by the Br^hmanas in putting on the Yajnopavitao 
This is called the Lihgasvayattadiksa. This ceremohy is perform- 
ed in the case of girls also, and the women too have to wear the 
Lihga like men. The Lihga is generally put into a bc'X made of 
silver and suspended round the neck. The Virasaivas have to 
go through daily ceremonies similar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Gay atrl, the first two lines of 
which are the same as the Brahmanio Gayatrl, and the last is 
‘ Tan nah Sivah pracodayat 

In the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
occasion of the taking hold of the hand of the bride is the same 
as among the Brahmanas, and*in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repeated are 
the same as those used by Bgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage cei*emony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the fire as the Brahmanas do. The worship of 
the Lihga, called Ista-Lihga, worn on the body, is their chief 
divine worship ; and attendance at temples and worship of the 
Lihga therein are by no means necessary for them. They , do 
not concern themselves directly with the public temples of Siva. 

§106. There is a t^*aditional legend among the Lihgayats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadeva into existence, he told him 
to create the world. Bui; Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might serve him as a model. And the Acaryas and Pancamas, as 
detailed above with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lingayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahmanic system and 
the close resemblance between the two confirms this view. But 
a mere copy was not their object, and they introduced several 
reforms, especially in the condition of women, as will have been 
seen from the above notice. In this respect, this system differs 
from all other schools, Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not set up for themselves a special system of 
social relations and domestic rites, though, as shovm above, that 
framed by the Lihgayats for themselves is a copy of that of the 
Brahmanas, which, ho-wever, is a reformed copy. 
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The impression that this whole acconni creates in one is that 
Lihgayatism owes its origin to a spirit of jealonsy of the power 
exercised by Brahmanism and of rivalry with the system. Such 
a spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come into existence among the spirited membei's of the upper 
classes of non-Brahmanio Hindus under the leadershi|) of a body 
of men composed of Brahmanas known by the name of Aradhyas. 
Some of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct sectv 

It will thus be seen that all the Lihgayats have not sprung 
up from the Sudra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higher orders among them. The claim that the two main classes 
of the sect put forward of their being Lihgi-Brahmanas, i. e,, 
Brahmanas wearing the Lihga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jahgama class is said to have sprung from the 
five holy persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix aradhya significative of their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to be of a 
Brahmanic descent^ As to the Pancamas, they probably repre- 


1 An Sradhya sect is mentioned by Anantanandaglrl as having come into 
conflict ^vith Samkaracarya ( See SaiiikaraVijaya, Bibl. Ind., p. 3? ). In the 
corresponding portion of Dhanapati’s Pindima which accompanies 
MSdhava^s Saiiikaravijaya the name of the sect does not occur ; so that it 
is questionable whether the Aradhya sect capie into existence before 
Samkara, even if we suppose that the sect mentioned by Anantanaiidaf:iri 
was the same as the one we have noticed as affiliated to the Lihgayats. 
Or, on the evidence of AnantEnandagiri the Aradhya sect may be con- 
sidered to have come into existence about the time of SamkaracSrya, 
that is, before the ninth century A. D., and the theory advanced, that the 
Lingayat reform was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
Aradhya sect adopted the new creed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the Brahmanic practices. To 
this portion is to be traced the Aradhya sect of the present day. 

% There are Jahgamas who know Sanskrit, and 1 have been in communica- 
tion with one such of the name of Mallikarjimasastrin, who directed me to 
some of the books of the sect wich I have followed in this section, and also 
gave oral infcrmation on some points. He claims to be a Brahiiiana 
authorised to study the Vedas, his own Veda being the White Yajurveda# 
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sent the Vaisya order of the Brahmanio system which followed 
the oooupation of traders and cultivators, and as the Vaisyas 
belong to the class of the twice-born, so also do the Pancamas 
and hence they are included in the Lihgi-Brahmana group. 

XII. Saivism in the Dravida ©ountry. 

♦ 

§ 107, Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own. It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tirunanasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
eachbeing called a Padigam, which consists often stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the author^s name usually added, The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem- 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devaram and are compared to the 
Brahmanic Veda. In certain processions, while on the one side 
the hymns of the Brahmanic Veda are repeated, on the other are 
sung those contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 
deity. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth book, and it resembles 
the Upanisads. The author of this book is Manikkavasagar. 
The ninth group is made up of hymns composed in iraitation of 
the Devaram hymns. One of the writers is Kandaraclitya, a 
Cola king, from whom 'Rajaraja Cola, who came to the throne in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs of a Yogin called Tirumular. The eleventh collection is 
composed of miscellaneous pieces, the last ten of which were 
written by Nambi Andfir jSTambi. The third of these ten forms 
the basis of the Tamil Purana called Periyapurana. These eleven 
collections together with the Periyapurana, which are all written 

The head monk of the Ohitaldrug convent alluded to above was on a 
visitation to Poona ahoufe two months ago with all the state of a spiritual 
potentate, having four elephants with him and a number of followers. He 
' Was a good, courteous and kindly person, had studied Sanskrit grammar 
\ and was able to converse fluently in pure Sanskrit, Some of the books of 
the^sect are written in Sanskrit* 
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in the Tamil language, form the sacred literaiiare of the Tamil 
Saivas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santana- Aoaryas, which are fourteen in number and callad 
Siddhantasastras. Their contents are of a philosophical nature. 

The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirnnana- 
sambandha. He was a Brahmana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
full of the purest devotional feeling and are melodious. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dra vidian, hut 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to be 
used. Sambandha’s image is set up for worship in every Saiva 
temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 
beginning of their works. He was a great enemy of Buddhists 
and Jainas; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprecation against them. On one occasion, he was 
invited by the queen of Kuni Pandya of Madhura, where he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists or Jainas, which ended in the 
conversion of the king to the Saiva faiths 

In an Inscription in the Eajaraiesvara temple at Tanjore the 
king Rajarajadeva, after whom the temple was named, makes a 
daily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tirunanasamhandha, before 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign®. The date of Rajaraja’s 
accession to the throne has been determined by the mention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to be 984-5 A. D.^. This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inscription^ that 
he conquered Satyasraya, who was the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Calukya dynasty of Maharastra, 
and died in Saka 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty-ninth 
year of Rajaraja, i. e. before 1013 A. D., the Padigams of Sam- 
bandha had come to be looked upon as so sacred that the recita- 

1 The above account is mostly taken from the able paper of P. Sundaran-j 
Piliai published in the Ind. Ant. VoL XXV, pp. 113ff. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Piliai does not give us precise information as to ■whether it was 
the Buddhists against whom Sambandha directs his attacks or the Jainas. 
% South-Indian Inscriptions ed. by E. Hultzsch, Vol. ’'I, p- 25Z, Xo. 65, 

3 Ind. Ant., Voh XXIII, p. 297. 

4 South-Ind. tnscrs,, Vol II, p. 2. 

26 I R. G* Bhandarkar’s works, Vol* IV. ] 
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tion or singing of tlimn was considered an act of religious merit 
like the repetition of the Satarudriya by tbe followers of tlie 
Brabmanic Veda. This character the hymns of Sambandha 
could not have acquired unless they had come into existence 
about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 
century. Th“s is consistent with the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Billai that Sambandha flourished in the seventh century. 

The Inscriptions in the temples at Kaficipura contain evidence 
of Saivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century. 
The Pallava king Eaiasimha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named a%r him Rajasimhesvara. Rajasimh a appears 
from some of tbe Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Calukya prince Pulakesin who may be referred to 
about the year 550 A. D., as his son Kirtivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A. D.^ 

The Saivism that prevailed in the Tamil country seems to 
have been generally of the ordinary kind, since the hymns in the 
Devaram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling, but there niiist have been some Darsana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the Rajasimhesvara 
temple at Kaiici Atyantakama, which was another' name of Raja- 
simha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva- 
siddliantas. And the last species of the Saiva 1 terature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, called Siddhantasastra composed 
by Santana- Acaryas. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to be the same or similar to the Saivadarsana, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught fay the 
Biddhantas was, we have not the means of finding out, as none of 
the works is available for examination. 

. The Periyapurana gives an account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
devotees of Siva, and these correspond to the Alvars of the 
Vaisnavas. The enemies that both these classes of devotees had 
io contend with were Jainas, and it appears to me that both 

1 South-Ind, Inscrs., Vol. T, p. 11, 

2 Early History of the Deooan, Second Ed., p. 61 [ “^V-olurr.® Ill of this 

Edition, p. 68 N. B. U. ] 
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Saivism and Vaisnavism penetrated to tbe exfreme South of 
Ijidia after the revival of Brahmanism in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Buddhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and were in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistic belief were introduced into the 
Southern country. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests which these systems carried on with their earlier 
predecessors. Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
country 'before the revival, we have not the means of determining, 

XIII. The Saktas or Sakli Worshippers* 

§ 1G8. In the Vedic literature down to the Grhyasutras which 
we have examined for tracing the development of the idea of 
Rudra-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned; 
We have such names as EudranI and Bhavan!, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Uma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male ccnsort. In the MBlu 
( Bhismaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durga by Arjuna tinder the advice of Krsna in which she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the forth coming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it was composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a pow^erful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. Among the names by which she is 
addressed occur the following ; Kumari (maiden); Kali (black 
or female time as destroyer ), Kapali ( wearer of skulls), Malta- 
kali (the great destroyer), Candl (angry), Katya^-’ani (of the 
Katya family ), Karala ( frightful), Vi jay a ( Victory ), Kausiki 
(of the Kusika family ), Uma, Kantaravasinl ( dwelling in the 
forest). There is another hymn in the Virataparvan (cluap. 6) 
sung by Yudhisthira, It does not exist in the principal Southern 
McS., and is probably an interpolation, as it contains almost the 
same matter as in a similar passage in the Harivamsa. The 
points and epithets in this hymn which deserve notice are these. 
She is called Mahisasuranamni (or the deslrcyer of the demon 
in the shape of a buffalo) and she is fond of wine, flesh and beasts. 
.She was born to Yasoda and dashed e-gainst a stone, whereupon 
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slie went to heaven, She is called the most beloved of ITayayana 
and the sister of Vasndeva. She resides permanently on the 
Vindhya mountain. 

It is related in the Harivamsa ( vv. 3236 ff. ) that Visnn. 
descended into the Patala, and asked sleep in the form of des- 
troying time ( Nidra KalarnpinI ) to become the daughter of 
Ya^oda. She is told that she wonld become KansikI .and would 
have a permanent residence on the Yindliya mountain. There she 
was told bhat she would kill Sumbha and Nisumhha and would 
be worshipped by animal sacrifices. There is given a hymn to 
S-pya (Durga ) in which she is represented as the goddess of 
Saharas, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh. 

The goddess that killed the buffalo-demon, was, according to 
the Markandeya-Purana ( ch. 82 ) made up of the fierce radiance 
of Siva, visnu and Brahmadeva, and all the other gods contri- 
hxated to the formation of her limbs as well as her ornaments. 
She is called Candl and Ambika. The formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and Nisumbha, according to the account 
which follows, is thus explained. The gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Parvati came out to bathe in the 
Ganges. Then Siva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of 
Parvati, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumbha. She was called 
Eausiki, because she sprang out from KoSa or frame of PSrvatfs 
body. When Amhika came out of her bx)dy, Parvati’s complexion 
became dark, and hence she received the name of KalikS, ( dark 
one ). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and Nisumbha 
pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and 
from it came Kali with a frightful face wearing a garland of 
skulls and a tiger-skin and with an infernal weapon (Khatvanga) 
in her hand. She killed the demons Canda and Munda, and went 
back to Amhika, who thereupon, since she had killed those 
demons, gave her the name Camunda. The seven Saktis, BrShml, 
Mahesvari, Kaumarl, Vaisnavi, Yarahi, Narasiihhi and Aindri, 
which are the powers or spirits of the gods from whom their 
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IW are called her excellent forms ( Vibhutis). 

; j|Lt tlw eiidi says that she would, in the Vaivasvata 

/ Ateihi, destroy Kumbha and Nisumbha again by assuming the 
f&m of gbi^ss residing on the Vindhya mountain, and pro- 
to.iiyo'-tftl other forms that she would assume on other 
’’ ogfoaslois 8 the daughter of Nanda, Sakambhari, BbimS, 

. '■ . 

P' I lOSi' 'll account here given, it will be seen that there is 
' on# a number of different names. But the critical 

wlll'lset.tltt they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesse-^ who owed their conception to different historical con- 
ditions, i:#t who were afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
by the t««nlal habit of the Hindus. First we have Uma, 

the profceP^^v^sSj'^the consort of Siva. Then, we “have Haimavati, : 

which are the epithets of TJma, since Siva, her 
consort, ^ ‘Girisa, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
womsh' oh the mountain. 

there a ^.0 goddesses, dwelling in forests and on the 
Vij-dhya mountain, to whom animals and even human beings were 
- ea riiiced, and ohUtions of wine were given and who were also 
tl: ’ godde.w.s worshipped by the wild tribes, such as Pulindas, 
Sabaras arid Barbaras. These were fierce goddesses and have the 
i of Karila, Kali^ Candh Camunda,, and others. It ,' must '"be 

ajmltced, however, that the first two names came into use when 

man early age Sudra was identified with Agni, whose flames, 

■ 

W'^dch' were eonsldered his tongues, ' have those ^ two, names ' and ' 
f *a others. Probably the ferocity of the later goddesses of those 
• due to this identification and not to their being the 

of w^1ilp'lo,.the ferocious barbarous tribes. - In all likeli- ' 
the . elements contributed to give that 
KWlt\ Karala and Camunda. That an aboriginal 
aleniftnt ^ould Mve contributed to the formation of Rudra’s 
consort i| earlier times, towards the 

forma Sion ^4 liimself as be is represented in the Sata- 

iradriy»; matter that might he expected. 

lbif{ and' ,|?owerfui element in the conception of these 
go4S«M«is4 Sakti, or power. The powers of willing, acting, 
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.. , : ='■“6 substarcs, 

creating, illuding, etc, were conceived of as g<pd.jesT(,-, expressed 

noun Sakti is of the feminine gender. The tsWen called the 
named above, Brahmi, Mahesvarl, etc. owe the\r g ^vith the 
conception of Sakti and the powers of the seven^ g . ds Bir du, 
times some of the Brahmanic families came t® <'*• poken of as 
goddesses, and thus we have Katyayani, or thelg ' e and moon 
Katyas, and Kau^ikl, the goddess of the Kausil'^ii^. the Hardha- 
development went on especially under the influen v'’ f'l les a womb 
Sakti, or power, and thus we have three form^ therefore, 

goddess was worshipped. First we have the; ^^^dinUeity and is 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. rl. Siva is 

fierce form, in which she is associated with j with h, the 
Kapalikas and Kalamukhas, and animals and hf Ardhakala, 

sacrificed. And the third is the sensual form, f’' whb, mentioned 
the object of worship with the school of the ^aktas, tter h. This 
called because they are worshippers of Sakti. j ; -r Siva is a 

§110. The Tantras inculcating the wcrshitf of th^ndarl, who is 
these various forms, constitute a considerable bpidyi c. She is thus 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines a»d, ptr or individua- 
school based on one of these forms, that whicU .;we ]-e.. the whole 
sensual. The goddess here is called Anandaljhair oouls are but 
sundari, and Lalita. Her dwelling is thus de scrij^darl when they 
an ocean of nectar, in which there are five ceb sstif- series of Devi- 
there is a row or enclosure of Bipa or Kadaibiba’-e first and last 
midst of which is a pavilion made_ of jewe|! ■ , all letters and 

pavilion is situated a palace made of the r.* 
where lies the great IsanI, the great Tripurasi ■ . .. * , ■ 

which is Siva, with Mahesana for its coverle^^iftTili'^’^■.’f."•';■^^■f■v' 
its pillow. The legs of the couch are Brahmaii-'vi. Hon, 
and Isvara. These are spirits discharging cerl&in fun.-i k-rs ■ V.. 
tained in the essence of Mahesvara’. This ft- Uiythcic..' 
explanation of certain figures in the mystic ciiler, ,r' 
cal terms. The goddess is thus elevated to th^ 

Anandabhairava or Mahabhairava, which is tK 
Siva, is the soul of, or is composed of, the ly 
things of which the world is made up, suc4 

1 Saundaryalahari •with Laksmidhara’s commentary, T 
'■ on vv, 8 and pf" 


inciEiri, 


lous exercises 
an. ■ Thus the 



vism : §iva and mkti, the Primordial Buhstances. 
followers of . 

belief that Go(i^ T Kalavyuba ), existing things like the blue sub- 
become a woTavyuhaViiames ( Namavyuha), perception ( Jnana- 
Tripurasu faculties, viz. consciousness, heart, will, intelii- 
assuming Mahabhairava is the soul of the 

vow is of composed of, the 

the mind on °o°stitute one entity. When 

padmavana ( community of joy or intense love between 
is pure joy ant'’^^ follows. The female element, or Mahabhairavi, 
one’s own in the process of creation and the male 

means of the work of destruction’, 

worship • and what is called Sambhava- 

true doctrine practices and rites of the Saktas 

consists in the these®. Siva and Sakti are the primordial 

in the centre of Prakasa ( light ) enters into 

such organs th^*^™ Vimar^a or Sphurti ( feeling or appearance ), 
are drawn on ’ ® Bindu ( drop ) ; and Sakti similarly 

leaf’ j.gl '’S’! whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 

- i. .'’male element called Nada (sound). These two, 
there are two cIp ■ 

The former worsi^ united, form one compound 

_ 'at substance represents the intense affinity between 

nave a recourse ^ 

mentioned isre''’"'^ male energies and is called Kama (love). Again, 
modern ( Uttar a) of which is white and represents the 

yvcman The Kaui^^ which represents the female 

and themselves usip^”’^“^ again, the compound 

.other things. Tk drops form one substance called 

paractices -nuo there are four powers united here : (1) the 

original Bindu representing the material of which the world is 
made; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu. 
Between these two there is intense love, but no creation follow's 
simply from it. They only contain the materials of things and 
speech. Therefore a productive energy is associated wdth them 
by (3) the white male drop which, however, by itself cannot 
„ ^ produce, and by (4) the female red drop which is fecundated by 

^flhTO ^ . ; ; . \ 

1 iSaundar^ 

t Aufrecht’s Oxf. ^ recast form tiie matter given in pp* 89 — 91 of 

* Searcli for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883—84, 
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When all fciese four principles unite into die substance, 
Kamakala, the whole creation of words and the thingi expressed 
by them ( Vagarthau ), proceeds. Another substance called the 
Hardhakala is also developed, according to some, aloig with the 
Hada, when the female element first enters into the siuple Bindu, 
In a certain text the highest deity, or Kamakala is s>oken of as 
having the sun ( compound Bindu) for her face, fin and moon 
( the red and white Bindus ) for h'er breasts, and ihe Hardha- 
kala for her organ of generation. This view previews a womb 
from which creation springs out. The creative agen* therefore, 
is a goddess thus constituted, and she is the highest dity and is 
called Para, Lalita, Bhattarika and Tripurasuij^V Siva is 
symbolically identified with the letter a and Saktl with 7i, the 
last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. This h is calie Ardhakala, 
or half part, and hence the female element, or worn? mentioned 
above is called the half part in the shape of the le'er h. This 
A, or the* half part, together with a which stands fo Siva is a 
symbolic representation of Kamakala or Tripiirasu^ari, who is 
the result of the combination of Siva and Sakti. She is thus 
called Aham, the ego, and is invested with egoisrn^^^ individua- 
lity, and hence it is that all her developments ( i. . the whole 
cre#ion) have egoism or individuality; and allj^^ls but 
forhis of Tripurasundari and become Tripurasu#i'i when they 
study and practise the Kamakalavidya with it^^ries of Devi- 
cakras, or mystic circles. AL and A, being thirst and last 
letters of the alphabet, contain between them ‘\1 letters and 
through them all words, i. e. the whole speech ; and just 'as^^lL 
things are produced from Tripurasundari, so are all words which 


express the things. She is thus called Para, the first of the four 
kinds of speech. Creation is Parinama, or development, and not 
Vivarta, or the generation of false appearances. This is the 
philosophy of the Sambhavadarsana, and it will be seen that, 
though it admits a male element in the beginning, sFill it is 



thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes pre- 
dominant*, and the highest deity is a goddess, viz* Tripurasi?«»3^^ 
The ambition of every pious follower of the system is 
identical with Tripurasundari, and one of his exercises 

is to habituate himself to think that he is * Thus the 
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followers of the Sa.kti scliool justify their appellation by 
belief that God is a woman and it ought to be the aim of all to 
become a woman. ' 

Tripurasundarl is propitiated and eyentually attained by 
assuming the vow ( DIksa ) of a devoted worship of her. This 
vow is of three kinds. The first consists in fully concentraiing 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the Maha- 
psdmavana ( a garden of lotuses ), as possessed of a body which 
is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as identical with 
one’s own seif. The second is the Cakrapuja, the worship by 
means of the mystic circles, which is a Bahyayaga, or material 
worship ; and the third consists in studying and knowing the 
true doctrine. The second is the proper Sakti ceremonial, it 
consists in the worship of a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of another consisting of a representation of nine 
such organs, the whole of which forms the Sricakra. The pictures 
are drawn on a Bhurjaleaf or a piece of silken cloth or on a gold 
leaf^ With reference to this worship it must be observed that 
there are two classes of Saktas : (1) Kaulika and (2) Samayin. 
The former vvorship the gposs material object, while the latter 
bn ve ^ recourse to irpagery. I^he worship of the pictures just 
mentioned is resorted to by . (Purva) Kaulas, while the 
modern ( Uttnra ) KauJns i^orship the organ of a living beautiful 
woman. The Kaulas worship their goddess by offering to her, 
and themselves using, wine, flesh, honey ( Madhu ), fish and such 
,pther things. Tke Samayins, of course, abstain from such 
.practices. There are even Brahmanas, who secretly profess the 
.doctrines of the Sakta school and worship the goddess Tripura- 
.sunder! in accordance with the Purva-Kaula or Uttara-Kaula 
way. There are no distinctions. of caste when the. worship of the 
BbairavScakra is going on. Men of all castes become Brahmauas, 
but they resume their own castes when the worship is over^ 
There are .several more innocent and decorous modes of wor- 
^shipping the goddess under the names of Lalita and Upahga- 
lalita mentioned in the ordinary religious books. The worship 
Qf the latter comes qff on the fifth dunar day of Asvina and of 

1 'Saundaryalaharl ,v. 41, commentary. 
t Aufrecht’s Oxf. Cat. p. 92, n. 

2T I It. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vot IV. ] 
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the former for the first ten days. The latter, when so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood'. 

XIY. The Sect of Ganapatyas. 

§ 111. Eudra had his hosts of Maruts, who were called his 
Q-anas, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati. The name 
Eudra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified a number 
of spirits partaking of the character of the original Eudra ; and so 
was the name Ganapati generalised and meant many leaders of 
the Ganas or groups. Another name, Vin5yaka, denoting a spirit 
also came into use. In the AU. Eudra is identified with many 
gods or spirits, and among these there is one called Vinayaka. 
In the MBh. ( Anu^asanaparvan 151, v. 26 ) Ganeivaras and 
Vinayakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere ; and again, ( v, 57 ) 
VinSyakas are said to remove all evil from men when praised. 
Ganesvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinayakas are here represented, 
as the former are in the Satarudriya, many in number and 
present everywhere. 

In the Manavagrhyasutra ( 2. 14 ) is given an account of 
Vinayakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
(1) Salakatahkata, (2) Kusmandarajaputra, (3) Usmita, and (4) 
Devayajana. When possessed by these a person pounds sods of 
earth, cuts grass, and writes on his body, and sees in dreams 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, sees somebody pur- 
suing him from behind. Again, when possessed by these, Princes 
Eoyal do not obtain the kingdom, though qualified to govern. 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children, even if other- 
wise qualified. The children of other women die. A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and there are 
many interruptions and breaks in the course of student. Trade 
and agriculture are unsuccessful. A person, who shows such 
signs of being possessed by Vinayaka, is made to go through the 
ceremony of bathing in waters brought from four places . and 
with a little earth from four different quarters thrown into them. 


I See HemSdri, Vratakha^^a- 
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After batMng oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
offered to the four Vinayakas in a ladle made of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and poured oyer the head of the individual. 
Then food of many sorts, rice, husked and unhusked, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, etc. should be 
put into a basket and the basket placed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first heing covered with Ku^a grass. 
Then certain deities including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming so, 
satisfy the worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony which frees 
the persons haunted by the Yinayakas. 

Yajnavalkya in his Smrti (L 271ff. ) gives the same ceremony 
and frequently in the same words. But the ceremony appears 
in a somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
by stating that Rudra and Brahmadeva appointed Vinayaka to 
the leadership of the Ganas, ( i. e. made him Ganapati), and 
assigned to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruc- 
tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vinayaka is only 
addressed, but instead of the four names occurring in the Sutra, 
six are given, viz. (1) Mita, (2) Sammita, (3) Sala, (4) Katankata, 
(5) Kusmanda, and (6) Rajaputra, and these are said to be six 
different names of the one Vinayaka. After the basket with 
various kinds of food has been prepared, directions are given to 
make an obeisance to Ambika, the mother of Vinayaka. 

The form of the ceremony contained in the Sutra is un- 
questionably more ancient than that contained in the other work. 
But the difference between the two shows that during the period 
that had elapsed between the composition of the Sutra and that of 
the Smrti, the four Vinayakas had become one Ganapati-Vinayaka, 
having Ambika for his mother. It will thus be seen that, in his 
own nature, this last god is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, 
but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
rites. In this respect, he resembles Rudra himself. That the 
Vinayakas had come to be objects of faith before the Christian 
era, may be taken to follow from the occurrence of the ceremony 
mentioned above in a Grhyasutra. But the one Ganapati- Vina- 
yaka, the son of Ambika, was introduced into the Hindu pantheon 
much later. 





i^oBe of ilieiGupta Insiiriptions wMcli t subjected to an 
e:iamination on a foriner occasion' contains anji^mention of his 
name or announces any gift or benefaction in his’^hoBotis^. But 
in two of the caves at Ellora, there are groups of images of Eala^ 
Kali, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Gainapati^, These caves 
are to be referred to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between the end of the fifth and the end of thej eighth century 
the Ganapati cult must ha ve come into practice, and the Sinrti 
of Yajhavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription, and aii old relic, which 
indicate the prevalence of the worship of Ganapati, are fbiihd at 
a place called Ghatiy ala, 22 tniles northwest of Jodhpur. There 
is a columh there, on the top of which there'are four images of 
Ganapati facing the fotit quarters; In the opening sentence of 
the Iriscriptioh ehgraved oh it, Mn obeisance is made lo VinSyaka. 
The date„of the inscriptioB^is 'Vikrama-Saihvat 918 = A. D. 8&2^. 

When and how the god caine to have the elephaht's head> it Is 
difficult to determine. The images in the^cave-teinples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavabhuti also in th6 beginning of the 
eighth century describes him, in the opehihg stanza 6f the 
Malatiraadbava, as possessed of siich a head. Rtidra-Siva and 
the gods allied with him were connecsted cJoselt with forests ahd 
wild places, in which elephants also were found. The hide worn 
by Rudra and by his consort also in oiie 5f her forms Was the 
hide of an elephant, and it pefhaps^suited the fancy of some men 
to place the head of that'animal over th§ body of a god originally 
mischievous. Ganapati 's reputation for wisdom is^ I believe, to 
be attributed to the confusion between him and Brhaspati, who 
in RV. II. 23. 1 is called Ganapati. Brhaspati^ of course, is the 
Vedic god of wisdom, and is called the Sage of sages. 

§ 112. Six varieties of the Ganapatya sect are mentioned by 
Anandagiri, or Anantanandagiri as he is sometimes called, in his 
Sarhkardigvijaya as well as by Dhanapati in his cOintnentafy on 

1 See my ‘Peep into the Early History of Ipdia*;^ fBBRAS, ToL XX, 
pp.336ff, 

% in RSvana-M-khaT, in the cirdumambnlatory paisalge . and Ramelvar® 
temples. See Cave-Temples by Fergusson and Burgess, 

3 Ep.Ind.Vol.IX, pp. 
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tbe correspottdtef work of Madham' TMe first Consists of tiose 
who adore MaBi-ganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the ereafcor, and fee alone remains when Brahmadeva and othefs 
have been destfCj^ed at the time of fche dissolution. He should be 
meditated upol aS possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, he 
creates Brahitidfdcya and others. One, who repeats the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme blis^* 
The name of tie person who expounds these doctrines to the 
Acarya is givih as Giriiasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapatikutnara, 
and he adores Saridraganapati. He takes his stand on BV. IL 
23. 1, and makes out this text to mean “We meditate On thee 
who art the leader of the group of Eudra, Visnu, Brahman, Indra 
and others, and aft the instructor of sages Bhfgu, Guru, 6esa and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahitians engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Bfahuiau and others in the work of creation and 
others ”. He should be worshipped and meditated on ae being 
dressed in a ydlloW silken garment, bearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having f#ur arms, three eyes and his face stiffu^ed over 
by turmeric ciniment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in M§ hand; He who worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
and Brahma ahd others are his parts. The worshipper of this 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms^ the marks Of Gana- 
pati ’s face and one tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
stamp. 

Then came tierambasuta, who was the worshipper of IJcChista- 
ganapati. Th6 followers of this variety resort to the left-handed 
path ( Vamamalrga ), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Kaula wor'Mhip of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obsCChe. There is no distinction of caste aniong the 
followers of this Sect. No restriction is to be observed, stich as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the use of Wine. The follower should have a red mark on 
his forehead. All the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight 
adorations ( Saihdhyavandana ), are left to a man’s own will. 
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The followers of the other three Ganapatis, Navanlta, Svarna, 
and Saihtana, worship their god, they say, according to the Sruti. 
B;.t since Ganapati is adored in the beginning of every religious 
act, he is the chief god and all the other gods are parts of him 
and should be worshipped as such. They regard the whole world 
as Ganapati and adore him as such. 

• Since the god Ganapati -Vinay aka was introduced about the 
sixth century, it is questionable whether these several sects 
existed at the time of Sarhkaracarya. The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms was a custom common to 
them with the Madhva Vaisnavas, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period in which the sect arose. But the worship of Gana- 
pati without reference to any particular sect is practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
and on special occasions. His image made of clay is worshipped 
with great pomp in the Maratha country on the fourth lunar day 
of the month of Bhadrapada ( September), and at Chinch wad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
of that god. 

XY, Skanda or Karttikeya. 

§ 113. Another god whose worship was extensively practised 
in ancient times, but is now rare, is Skanda or Earttikeya. The 
general belief is that he was the son of Siva and Parvatl. But 
in the Ramayana he is represented as the son of the god of fire 
and Ganga (1 chap. 37). The foetus was thrown by Gang a 
on the Himavat mountain, and it was nourished by the six 
stars constituting the constellation of Krttika ( Pleiades ), and 
was thus called the son of the Krttikas or Karttikeya. In 
the MBh. ( Vanaparvan, chap. 339) also he is represented as the 
son of Fire, but the mother was Agnfs true wife Svaha, who had 
• assumed the forms of the wives of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 
But here he is called the son of Siva also, as Agni is a form of 
that god. There are other stories connecting him with Siva and 
Parvatl as his parents. But whatever the legend may have been 
there is no question that he was connected with, Siva, and was 
the leader of one of his Ganas, There is a Lingayat tradition 
reported in the section on that sect' that he was a founder of a 
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Gotra, and was a form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 
for his vehicle is also consistent with his connection with Siva* 
as peacocks are found in forests of which Rudra and Ms 
attendants were gods. His being the leader of the army of the 
gods was an idea probably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Gana of Rudra. And in historical times he has been associated 
with Siva. Under. P. V. 3. 99, Patanjali mentions the images of 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha as being worshipped in Ms time. Gn 
the reverse of the coins of the Kusana prince Kaniska, there are 
figures with their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mahaseno, 
Komaro and Bizagoh The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also called 
Mahasena, which is the second name on the coin. The third is 
Kumara, which is also a name of Skanda, and the fourth is the 
Skr. Visakha. If the first three were the names of one deity only, 
there w’^as no necessity for giving three names and three figures. 
These, therefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as Visakha undoubtedly was from his being mentioned separately 
from Skanda b^r Patanjali. In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Visakha iF*tmentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Indra 's thunderbolt. This is 
indicative of the tendency to make the two as one person; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, looking to 
the fact ihat there .ar e two names of Buddha on the coins, the 
above three may liav i been the names of one single deity. There are 
also three indications of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
or Mahasena in the early centuries. In the year 414 A. D. was 
built a Pratoli, or gallery, in the temple of SvamrMahasena by 
one Dhruvasarman at Bilsad^. Several holy observances and 
vows in the name of Kumara and Karttikeya are mentioned in 
Hemadri's Vratakhanda, and the worship of that god has not 
become obsolete even at the present day. 

XYL The Sect of Sauras and the Northern Siin^Worship* 

§ 114. S urya, or the sun as the orb that is seen in the sky 
and not as an imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity. It is 
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feu* sfWisoiiaJjk to expect that the worship of ,sp,cih ® deity should 
iftot heco.rtie ohscdete ip later times, since the ojsh of the sun is 
dfiiily seen in the sky. In two passages in HV. ( ¥JI. 60. 1 ; 62. 2 ) 
the singer wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Varuhe!, and other gods. This idea probably arosie from the fact 
.ih,at the rising sun by his bright light discloses everything that 
has been done in the darkness of the previous ni^t, and thence 
it developed into a belief that the sun destroys sins. Kausitaki 
is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
asod in the evening, and having made offerings of water with 
flowers, sandal, etc. or without ( Arghya ), prayed for the removal 
of his sins ( KBIT. II. 7 ). And this is what we do or are expected 
to ,do in our twilight and midday adorations. 

Water is sipped by repeating a formula expeeseive of a wish 
that the Sun, Manyu and Manyupati may protect the adorer from 
■sins (AG. Pari^ista'L S, andTA. X 25. 1). After that, three offerings 
of water with or without the other ingredients ane made to the sun 
after repeating the GSyatrl, and then the water is iwhirled round 
his head by the adorer by repeating the Mantra_’'‘ That Aditya is 
‘Brahman*”. Asvalayana directs that, while adiaing the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat tlM tGayatrl-Mantra 
‘tin the w^hole disc of the sun has risen, and in the evening with 
his'faoetowardsthe west till the whole has gone down and the 
stars have begun to appear ( AG. III. 7. 4— >6 ). 

In the Upanayana ceremony, when the boy is invested with 
the sacred thread and other badges of a student’s life, he is made 
to look at the orb of the sun, when the preceptor, addressing that 
deity, prays “ Oh god Savitar, this is thy student, protect him. 
May he not die ”( AG. I. 20. 6 ). Khadira presorihes the adora- 
tion of the sun for the enjoyment of riches and for ihe attainment 
of fame ( Khadiragrhyasutra iV. 1. 14 and •2'3 ). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he entered his forest- 
■residenee, and his having obtained a vessel jfooin him for the 
production of all the food wanted by him, his family and 
followers, are well-known. 

■In the seventh century May-ura, who lived 4!it the court of 
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HaTSaYardhana, composed a hundred stanzas to obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be- 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes the Sutradhara^ 
or the manager, of the Malatimadhava offer prayers to the rising 
sun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings on him. 

Thus the sun has been adored since the Vedic times for the 
removal of sins, and the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day twelve prostrations are 
made to Surya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and there is no foreign look about 
them. There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 

§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 
should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 
And such a school is that of the Sauras. Anandagiri brings 
Sarhkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahmanya situated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Anantasayana or Trivendram. The name of 
their leader was Divakara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red flowers. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows : — 

The Supreme Soul, the Sun, is the author of the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by them. The 
Srutis themselves speak of him as the cause of the world, such 
as ‘‘ the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things ” 

( RV. I 115. 1 ) and “ That Aditya is Brahman Brahman with 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all these beings originate, 
etc. ( TU. Ill 1. 1 .). There is also a Smrti text in favour of this 
doctrine. There are six classes of devotees of the sun all bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllables. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sun on the meridian as Isvara, the destroyer. He is also 
regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the protector, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form. Others, 
observing the vow of regularly seeing the orb, adure the Supreme- 

28 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, VoL IV. 1 
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Soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. One 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa- 
tion of the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions to the god, and do not eat with- 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All these 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this creed like other sectarians inter- 
pret various Vedic texts as setting forth the greatness and the 
supremacy of their own god. The Purusasukta ( JIV. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the conclusion is that all 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 

§ 116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura system. But such an influence un- 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship prevalent 
in Northern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Varahamihira in the stanza twice quoted before ( Brhatsaihhita, 
chap. 60, 19 ) tells us that the installation and consecration of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made by 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the 
ceremony concerning that deity. This shows that the Magas 
were, according to A/'arahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 
god. There is a legend concerning this matter in the Bhavisya- 
purana ( chap. 139 ). Samba, the son of Krsna by Jambavati, 
constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the Candrabhaga, 
the modern Ohenab in the Punjab, and no local Brahmana would 
accept the ofSce of a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. He told him to get 
Magas, who were special sun-worshippers, from Sakadvipa. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujihva was a Brahmana of 
the Mihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the name of Niksubha, 
with whom the sun fell in love. The son of these two was called 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta, and from him sprang all Magas. They 
wore a girdle round their waist, which was called Avyahga. 
Thereupon Samba went on the back of Garuda, his father’s 
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veMolej to Sakadvipa, brotigM some Magas from it and installed 
them into the oflSce of priests of the temple he had constTOoied. 

have long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Grays 
District dated Saka 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A. D., in the 
opening stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the son, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba. 

■ Six great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are Brahmanas of that name in Bajputana and some other 
provinces of Northern India. 

Now these Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name Jarasasta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
purana connects them with the Avesta prophet Zarathushtra. 
The Avyahga, which according to the Purana they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the Aivyaonghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signifies the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. Alberuni, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magash 
The idea of locating them on a continent called Sakadvipa must 
have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar since the 
second or third century before the Christian era. 

Evidently then the worship of the sun or Mihira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instance and under what circumstances they came it is diiEcult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
Samba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as wm 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Oandrabhaga 
referred to above was that which existed at Multan, and a glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen by Alberuni^ It 
existed till the seventeenth century, when it was finally destroyed 
by Auranzeb. Multan is the same as the Sanskrit Mulasthana, 
and this name may have been given to the place, because the 

1 Sachau’s Translation, Yol. I, p. 21. 
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new worship of the sun was first organised there and it was its 
original seat. 

On the coins of Kaniska there occurs a figure with the name 
Miiro = MiMra by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mithra, the Avestic 
form of the Vedic Mitra. The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Romej 
and the proselydsing energy which characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east also, 
and of this extension the figure of Mihira on Kaniska’s coin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, must have penetrated to India 
about the time of that Kusana prince, and the Multan temple 
which was its original seat must have baeu constructed about 
the same time. 

An Inscription at Mandasaur records the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year 473 A. D. Another on a copperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandshahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp in a temple of the sun. And in a third is recorded a 
grant in 511 A. D, to a temple of Aditya, or the sun. A great 
many more sun temples have been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Cutch and northern Gujarath 
The ruins of one exist at Modhera, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named province, and they contain the date 
Vikrama 1083 corresponding to 1027 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mihirakula, the Huna 
Prince, in the beginning of the sixth century. 

The form of the idol of the sun worshipped in such temples is 
described by Varahamihira ( Brhatsamhita, chap. 58 ), but the 
features mentioned by him which have a significance for our 
present purpose are that his feet and legs should be enclosed or 
covered up to the knees and he should be dressed in the fashion 
prevalent in the North ( v, 46 ), and that he should be encircled 
by an Avaynga ( v. 47 ). Accordingly the images of the sun 
that are found in the temples mentioned above have boots 

1 Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Gujrat, London 1903* 
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reaching up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging downwardsk This last is a Persian feature, 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian. The features of 
the Idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
was also due to the foreign influence. For, in the account of the 
Saura systems we have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun. According to all appearances, 
therefore, the cult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those systems. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any one of these latter. But it was accepted by the 
mass of the Hindus as a general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings which it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous worship gave rise to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing special or foreign in 
it. The Magas themselves, the priests of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they became undistin- 
guishable from the other Hindus and formed only a separate 
caste. 

In the copper-plate grant of Harsavardhana, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh century, his father Prabhakarvardbana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather Rajya- 
vardhana are all styled great devotees of the sun ( Paramaditya- 
bhakfca)®. This is an evidence to show that the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of the indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes, 

XYIL Resume of Saivism & ©ther Minor Systems, Part IL 

§ 117. The fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 
to the conception of, and belief rn, the god Rudra, the terrible 
howler, accompanied by his groups, or Ganas, called sometimes 


1 Ibid., Plate LVL 
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Budras or Eudriyas, who were minor howlers. This god; when 
propitiated, became the auspicious Siva, the beneficent Samkara 
and the benignant Sambhu. The conception gradually developed 
further, until Rudra became the god of wild and awful scenes, 
such as cemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the beasts and 
, savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe, dwells in fire 
and water in all beings and in herbs and trees and was the 
supreme ruler of all. When he rose to this position, he became 
the subject of Upanisad speculation, by meditating on whom and 
seeing w-hom everywhere in the universe a man attained blissful 
serenity. 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious sohoo's such as that of 
the Pancaratras came to be established, one with Rudra or Pasu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up some time after. Its founder 
was a human being, who came to be known as Lakutin or Lakulin, 
the holder of a club, and Lakuli^a or Nakulisa, the lord, the 
holder of the club. Pancartha was the title of the work attributed 
to him, and his system came to be known by the name of Pasu- 
pata. Two extreme schools were developed out of this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name of the Saiva. 
Traces of these schools have been found from about the second 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth. 

But the repulsive nature of the two extreme schools and the 
wild and fantastic character of the other two led to a reaction, 
and in the beginning of the ninth century we have the first 
Kasmir school; and about a hundred years afterwards was 
founded another. These are very sober in their doctrines and 
practices, and may be considered to have been influenced by the 
school of Samkara, though an escape from his severe spiritual 
monism has been provided for, so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul. 

A further reform was effected about the middle of the eleventh 
century by the Lingayat schooL The philosophical doctrines of 
this school amount to this ; that God is infinite intelligence and 
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joy; is the creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and that the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss- 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himself to God and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seems to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Ramanuja. The spirit of the Lingayats was, however, combative, , 
and they set up for themselves a community distinct from that 
which owes its origin to the Brahmanic system. Ml the while, 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
regardless of the doctrines of these schools. 

Siva was associated with his consort Parvati or Uma. She 
too had a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
KnlJ. But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
formation of the character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele- 
ment of a more distinct nature came to be combined with bis 
consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to be 
appeased by animal and even human sacrifices. But since the 
lustful nature of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundari ( the beauty of the three cities) or 
Lalita ( sportively graceful ) became the creator of the world, and- 
was also worshipped with debasing and sensual rites ; and thus 
came in the school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an. 
identity with Tripurasundari as the goal of their existence. 

Ganapati as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
with Rudra-Siva. That idea became mingled with the idea of 
Vinayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com- 
bined god Ganapati-Vinayaka became ati object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first 
propitiated before beginning an action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sects, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the Sakta cult. 

Skanda was more closely connected with Siva as the lord of 
his Ganas or groups ; and afterwards came to be believed to be 
h's son; and his worship prevailed for several centuries 
from the time of Patanjali downwards and has not become 
obsolete even at the present day^ 
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The Sun was a god worshipped in early times and Ms cult did 
not disappearj as Ms orb was daily visible. But he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
century, however, of the Christian era, another cult of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for his 
worship. A special caste of priests of the name of Magas was 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 

XYIIL Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 

§ 118. As the theoretic or philosophic portion of the doctrines, 
taught by the founders of most of the various systems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the Bhagavadglta, I deem it necessary to devote 
this last section to a consideration of the question as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what extent they have been 
adopted or modified by the promulgators of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 

In discussing these ideas, some scholars make a broad dis- 
tinction between Vedantism, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expressive of the imma- 
nence of God in the world in a work whose main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to he interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude in the beginning of the present 
work, but it is necessary to say something more on the subject. 
If they mean by Theism the Deism of the eighteenth century, 
according to which the world is a machine constructed and set 
in motion by God, who remains apart from it, with perhaps the 
additional doctrine that he enters into relations with men who 
worship him and appeal to him, they are probably right. But 
this is not Hindu Theism. The immanence of God in the 
external world and in the heart of man is its essential doctrine. 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in God's tran- 
scendency, that is, his being distinct from the world and man 
and above them, influencing them, controlling them, pro- 
tecting them, and listening to prayers. That the ideas of 
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immanence and transcendency are not incompatible or incon- 
sistent with each other is admitted even by European thinkers* 
The Theism of the Bhagavadgita is a Theism of this natures ^nd 
consequently the passages erpressive of immanence are by no 
means to be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the Upanisads also, though there are pantheistic 
doctrines of varied sorts. 

Pantheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated: — ''God, 
though undetermined ab extra, is capable of infinite self-determi- 
nation. Thus God, the caum suh manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan- 
theist and pancosmisi ; God exists only as realised in the cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of Godb' * The Upanisads 
contain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated in 
the first two sentences of this quotation. There are affirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes known, as in 
the case of a ball of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
one knows the true nature of all that is made of earth, etc. 
( ChU. VI. 1. 4)5 that when the soul is seen, heard and known, 
all this becomes known, and the Brahman, the Ksatra, these 
worlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
soul ( BU. IV. 4. 6 ). Then again there are such statements as : 
“ That Sat alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected ‘T ma^” be many and multiply It created light '"V 
This statement is to i;he effect that everything existing is a form 
or modification of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Sarhkaracarya’s 
Bhasya on the Bmhmasutras L 4. 23-27. But it is by no 
means to be inferrel that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is ; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
but it exists separata.y also. But the objection to this view is 
that Brahman being of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible ip.to parts, 50 that one may become developed into the 
world and another remain outside ; and fchis is affirmed in a text 
of the SU. ( VI. 19 }. This inconsistency is removed by Badara- 

1 Eii'eyciopaedia Britarica, Eleventh Edition, Vol- XX, 6S3a, 
Fa’ELtli'efism. 
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ysiia in Brahmasutras II. 1. 26-37. The argiipient is that .tjljougli 
the TJpanisads state that the constituent cause of the .world ,4® 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existence of Brahman 
separately from the world ( ChU. III. 12. 6; and VI. 3. 2 ); .Tjlje 
two are inconsistent on the theory that Brahman is a spirit .and 
not. discerptible into parts. Though they are thus inconsistent* 
they must both be accepted on the authority of the sacred , texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. This solution of the difficulty is in- 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it shows that 
Badarayana does not agree with the latter part of Spinoza’s 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affirm that “ God exists only as realised in the cosmos : the 
cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God ”. The inconsis- 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman’s being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing in this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the world 
or realised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and becomes the object of contemplation and devo- 
tion. Whatever it may be, Badarayana ’s view appears to me to 
be eorrecu, and the Pantheism of the TJpanisads is not exactly the 
same as that formulated by Spinoza. 

But even this partial Pantheism is only one of The dpctriMS 
set forth in the TJpanisads. As mentioned in the beginning .they 
contain the rudiments not only of one system of religious .philo- 
sephy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
World and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism I huys 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man ; that is to say, Theism is .taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. Por 
instance in the BTJ. III. 7. 7-30’ we have first “ He who dwelling 
in the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does .not know, 
whose body the earth is, and who, being in the inside, controls the 
earth, is the indestructible controlling soul In the followi^iS 
p'assages up to 30 we have precisely the same statement about water, 
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fire, tHe sKy, wind, the sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the 
lightning, thunderbolt, all the worlds, all the Vedas, all’saorifices, 
all beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
shin, iight, darkn8ss, the seminal fluid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the ealth and all the rest, up to the individual soul,';and still as 
dwelling in’them, controlling them from the inside, and haVing 
these fot his body. The whole section winds up with the afiSrma- 
tion that this' controlling soul is not seen, but is the seer ; is not ' 
Hehrdj but hears ; is not apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought ; is not known, but knows ; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehender, and there is no other knower. 
Herein ate brought out the peculiar points of Hindu Theism; 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower ,* that' 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing ; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. He is distinct from all objects, 
but dv^ells in them and controlls them. Texts expressive of such 
anim'mhnenCy are to be found in many places in the Upanisads. 
God being-thus distinct froiri the world, though immanent,’ cah 
be the object of devoted meditation, and can be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
does not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza. 
There is ’ therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the Occurrence of texts expressive of it in such 
a theistic Work as the Bhagavadgita. 

"We haVe noticed above the manner in which BSdarSy’ana 
reniov'es'the inconsistency between God's developing himself into 
the' wbfld; while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
b'eing'a simple spirit without parts. Saihkaracarya fairly explains, 
rthink, BSdarayana’s view. But raising a further objection, he 
brings in his owh doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop- 
ment' of Brahman into the world is fancied by ignorance and Is 
nht trueV that is, the world is an illusion. There are two doctrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Parinamavada and the VivartavSda. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development. This last is 
the dhetrine of SamkarScaryaj wherefore his system should be 
called Sihgularism rather than spiritual monism ; while the first 
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is that clearly held by the author of the Sutras. This is evident 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from which every- 
thing originates, in which everything lives, and into which 
everything resolves itself in the end, and from the manner in 
which in the first Pada of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon the theory that an intelligent being 
cannot develop into non-intelligent or insensate matter ; and 
Samkaraoarya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment on 
II. 1. 14 that the author of the Sutras follows the Parinama doctrine ' 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that Badarayana has in view the ordinary or illusory condition ' 
of things in doing so. 

Samkaracarya’s Vivartavada it was which the later schools of 
Vaisnavism and Saivism contended against ; for even according 
to him, it leaves no scope for the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists (II. 1.14). 
Most of them adopted Badarayana 's Parinamavada, but the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of development. By this quali- 
fication they also steered clear of the inconsistency pointed out 
by Badarayana in II. 1. 26, so that his mode of satisfaction was 
not necessary for them. Ramanuja lays down that the rudiments 
of the individual souls and of the insensate world exist in God 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he develops 
into the world, thus giving rise to the three distinct substances, 
the material world, the individual soul, and God as the controller. 
Nimbarka maintains that the other two substances do not 
characterise God or form his body, but are dependent upon him 
for their existence, and in a subtle form constitute his power or 
capacity, which develops into the animate and inanimate world. 
Visnusvamin, and therefore Vallabha, hold that the highest God, 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material world, the 
individual soul, and the supreme controller, but in the course of 
develop nenthis attributes of intelligence and joy are concealed 
by his mysterious power, and thus is produced the material 
’yvorld, while, his joy alone being eopoealed, individual souls 
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come into existence, and when the three are manifest or uncon- 
cealed, he becomes the supreme controller. Vallabha adds two 
other forms of Parabrahman or Purusottama, as njentioned in 
the section’ on this system. Madhva rejects the doctrine of , 
God being the constituent cause of the world and consequently . 
that of his development, and lays down the five eternal 
distinctions between God, man, and the world and between, 
different individuals and objects involved in the last two. 
Of the older Saiva schools, the Pasupata brings in the 
Pradhana of the Samkhyas with its developments as the material 

cause of the world, with Pasupati as the efiicient cause, Srikantha 

* , . . , . , . . .... . 

Sivaearya in his comment on Br. S. II. 2. 38, states that according 
to his predecessors, a certain branch of the philosophy based on 
the sacred texts revealed by Siva ( Agamas ) held Siva to be only 
lie efiicient cause of the world. This must be a reference to the 
Saiva school which, as we have already stated, was a dualistic 
or pluralistic school. The Vayavlyasamhita according to him 
states that Sakti, or power, first originates from Siva, thence 
Maya, thence Avyakta { I. 7. 3 ). By Maya is to be understood 
the wonderful creative power of Siva, as is evident from the 
following verse 4, and Avyakta means the Pradhana, as appears 
from that verse as well as verse 7. He gives another verse which 
sets forth that everything from the Sakti to the earth is produced 
from ^ essence of Siva, so that Siva through the Sakti is both 
the efiicient and the coi^tituent cause of the world. This Sakti 
is brought in by those who hold creation to be the development of 
,^iva, while it is not wanted for those Saiva philosophers who 
would keep the creative principle Maya or Pradhana as distinct 
from Siva and undergoing independent development. Srikantha 
explains the expression ‘ Siva alone existed ’ occurring in SU. IV. 
18, under L 4. 37, by ' Siva, with whom the Sakti ( the power ) in 
the form of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 
alone existed so as to form one entity so that he here under- 
stands Siva as possessed of the Sakti to be the constituent cause. 
In this respesl his doctrine is similar to that of Himbarka. But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Cit and the Acit forming 
the body of Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 
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of'RStnarfti'ia?' Pr&dtically' li6"makfe#'nd distinction between tbe 
two.* Tiife' tbeOry of tbe Lifig%afB-iS'tbe' same ' as the first form 
of the theSiry set forth’ by SflkanthtfSiv^cEtya.' Siva as qualified 
bythef Sakti is'tbe dreator.'that ia; is the' efficient and the com 
stitbent' cause of the World; The ES§mif Saivism attributes the 
pit(dUCtion‘ of tfie Wotld to the" will' of’ God without any 
materia! daufee, at affirm'^ that'God tUakeb the world appear in 
hlffiMf: 

Thuk mOst^ of theise' ‘schools' bvoid’ the*' Pantheism of Spinoza 
and* the iucbthhaii^hility betWeeh God’s development into the 
vfefl^'attd’his'tiratisCehdend'y holding’ that the rudiments of 
thd^^ ihkteliaT arid' the shifitual world associated with God as his 
charactteistldfe’, of'abhiy bodyj as*" his' pdwer only undergo 
deVelohtedrit^' he himself retnairiihg' pure'. Visnusvamin and 
Vallabhara’dmitiihg. aS they dofthC deVelOpment'of Purusottama 
ihtO 'thh'wo’fld'ahd at’ the satrieT’ tifrid his transcendency, follow 
ri^EdhrSyaria^ Th'e''my^tihiOufe p'Oy^ which causes the differences 
hyr^deririg-'certklri cfiiaiities' impeirbehtlble’j may be compared 
th’ tbd‘ stdf-deteriniiiiug' pow'elf of God involved in Spinoza’s 
s^eiflhrit; ihB' EadmlFSai’vaa dd’ not'bring-in the idea of God 
al^a’’ ^stitueht' danse under^ihg development and ’ seem to 
admit’ thd'dootriiid'of creation' out of’nOthirig; 
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AB. = Aitareya-Brahmana. 

AGr. = Asvalayana-Grhyasutra. 

AU. = AtharvaMras-Upanisad. 

AV. = Atharva-Veda. 

BhG. =Bhagavad-Gita. 

Bibl. Ind. = Bibliotheca Indica. 
Br.S. =Brahma-Sutra. 

BrS. =Brhat-Samhita, 

BU. =Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. 
Oho wkh. = Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series. 

ChU. = Ghandogy a-Upanisad. 
HG. = HiranyakeM-Grhyasutra 
KB. = Kausltaki-Brahmana. 
KBU. = Kausitaki-Brahmana- 
XJpanisad. 


KnU. =Kena-Upanisad. 

KU. =Katha-irpanisad. 

MaiU. = Maitri-Upanisad. 
MBh. =Mahabharata. 

MU. = Mnndaka-Upanisad, 
P.=Panini. 

PG. =Paraskara-GrhyasQtra, 
RV.=Rg-Veda. 

RVS. = Rg-Veda-Samhita, 

SB. =Satapafcha-Brahmapa. 
SU. = Svetasvatara-Upanisad. 
TA. =TaittirIya-Aranyaka. 
TS. =TaittirIya-Sarhhita. 

TU. =TaittirIya-Upamsad. 
VS. = Vajasaneyi-Samhita. 
YV.=Yaiur-Veda. 
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I. Index of Sanskrit Words and Proper names. 

( The Indexes have been compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., 
Ph. D. Throughout the references are to pages. ) 


Aksara 25, 26, 29, 33, 39, 110, 112 ; 

® brahman 112. ■ 

Ahga 190; ®sthala 192; yoga®, bhoga®, 
tySga® 194 ■ 

Acit 73,229. 

Atharvasiras 151, 158. 

Advaita 110. 

Adhibhlta 24. 

Adhiyajna 24. 

AdhyStma 25, 28, 48. 

Aniruddha 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 62, 

120 . 

AntarySmin 75, 112. 

Andhaka 11, 54. 

AprSkrfca 111. 

Abhigamana 56. 

Amarasimha 62. 

Arjuna 9, 11, 16-19, 23, 28, 29, 34, SI, 
36,37, 

AvatSra 3, 9, 58f. 

Avitatkarapa 175. 

AvitadbhSsaigia 175. 

Avyakta 25, 26, 43. 

Avyahga 219, 220. 

AhaihkSra 20, 74. 

AhiihsS 10, 46. 

Agama 169, 

AoSryabMminayoga 77. 

Apava(ma!a) 185. 

Atmagu^a 30, 

Atman 86. 

Ananda 86, 111, 191* 

AbMraSI, ®Palli 5L ■ ■ ' 

ArSdhya ISSff. 

IjyS56. 

MSna 149, m, 159. 
liTara 73, 


; Uttamapurusa 38. 

: Upanisads, their composite character 
If., the tendency to rationalise 
Yajnas in the U. 21; the germ of 
the religion of devotion in the IJ. 39, 
40; U. as interpreted and used by 
later propagandists 71, 73, 81, 225. 
Upamanyu 1611 
Upasagara 14. 

UpSdana 56. 

UpSsana 39, 40, 80. 

Umal581 
Usmita 210. 

l^sabha 59. 

, IkSntikadharma 10, 17, 37, 40, 54. 
EkSntin 7. 

Aupanisada 72. 

Kapardin 147. 

Kabir 94ff. 

KartabhEja 122. 

Karman 20, 22, 35, 185 ; ( philosophy of 
rites ) 74, 75. 

Karmayoga 20-23, 31, 77, 

Kala 1731, 207, 208. 

Aaliata 183, 

KSpalika 168, 1821 
KSma 207. 

ASmarUpitva 176. 

KSrapa 1731 
KarukasiddhSntin 172. 
Kamp-ikasiddhantin 172. 

^Karttikeya 214, 215. 

Karya 1731 
KaiSmukha 168. 

^ Ku^ikal66. 

Kil|map4atajaptttra 210, ^ ^ 


80 t G. Bhaiidarkar*s works, Toit IT. 'J 
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Krsija 6, 14-17, 53, 54 ; cult of K. lOSff. 

Kevalin 76. 

Kesava 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Kaurusya 165. 

Kaulik*a 209f. 

Krathana.175. 

Kriylmarga 55. 

Ksatriyas 5, 19 ; as active speculators 
on religious matters 12, 13; gotras 
ofK. 16. ■ 

ICsaraSS. 

Ksetrajfia 30, 31. 

Gapapati 210ff,, 223; various Ganapatis 
212, 213. ■ 

G-argal65. 

Gita .s. Bhagavadgita. 

Guna 9, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37. 

Guru 85, 114, 116, 117. 

Gu4hacarya 173. 

Gokula 17, 50f. 

Gotra 14, 15, 16 ; G. of the Ksatriyas 
16* 

Gopala-Krspa 49-54, 108f. 

Golcka llln, 116, 117. 

Govinda 51. 

Garya 174* 

Cit 73, 86, 92, 110, 111, 191, 229. 
Gitrasikhapdin 0 , 11 . 

Oaitanya 1171 

Jahgama 196. 

Janardana 11, 14, 15, 18, 46. 

JIva 17, 23. 

Jnana 22, 31. 

J nSnayaJha 22, 27. 

Jiianajoga 77. 

Jnanin 24, 

JiianadevalSl. 

I’ukarama 124ff. 

Tiilasidasa 105ff. 

Tripurasimdari 208, 209, 223. 

.Dattatreya 59. 

Duljikhanta 1731 
Devayajana 210. 

Daivi sampad 34. 

Dharma 6, 9, 10, 46. 


ITakulisa Fasupata 166. 

I^andin 164. 

Kara 6, 45, 46. 

Naga 105. 

Nadal85, 207. 

Kamadev 124ff. 

Karayapa 6-11, 37," 46 K. as th# 
resting place of Kara 42 ; cosmic 
character of N. 43. 

Kididhyasa 86. 

Kimbarka 87-93, 228. 

Pancama 196ff. 

Pandharpur 124. 

Patanjali 4, 5, 12, 17, 18, 164. 

Para ( mode of Isvara ) 74, 75. 
Paramahamsa 159. 

Parinamavada 119, 227 ff. 

Pasu 159, 1731 
Pasupati 147if, 159. 

Pasupasavimoksa 159. 

PancarStra 6, 17, 44, 54-58 ; ® samhitlt 

54 /- 

PSsa 179. 

Pasupata ( vow ) 159, 160; ®yoga 161 ; 

( Saiva sect ) 1651 
Purusa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86, 191. 

Purusa KarSyapa 44. 

Puryastaka 179, 

Fus^ijiva 111; Pusfibhakti 112 ; Marya- 
dapus^ibhakti, Fust- i pus tibhakti Sud- 
dhapustiibhakt i 113; PustimSrga 109. 
Frakasa 207. 

Prakrti 6, 17, 20. 21, 23, 26, 30. 31* 38* 
55, 74, 77, 84,86,90,154, 191. 
Prajapati 7, 13, 19, 43, 161. 

Pradyumna 8, 13, 17, 18, 75, 120. 

I Pradblna 181, 229, 

- Frapatti 76-79, 92. 

I Prapanna 56, 76. 

I Prabandba 31 ? 

I PralaySkala 178. 

I Pravapa 26. 

I Premabbakti 113. 

1 Baladeva 3, 12, 16* 
i Balarama 18. 

! Basaya 188, 189, 190.. 
j BadarSyapa 226t 
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Bmdu 207. 

Buddhi ( prakrti ) 17; (will) gO, 23, 
36,67/.. 

Brahman 19, 22, 25, 26, 31, 37, 38, 39, 
158. 

Brabmanirvana 38. 

Brahmayoni 33. 

Brahtt.aloka 9. 

BrahmanScohaihsin 15. 

BrShmi ( condition of the jiva ) 19, 

Bhakta 76. 

Bhakti 17, 28, 39; in SU.. Panini, Yaska 
40, 51, 73, 76, 77, 80, 92, 157, 192, 194 ; 
®Yoga 31, 32 ; ® marga 105. 

Bhagavat 6, 20, 23, 36 ; as appellation 
of the Buddha and Vasudeva 42; 
of Siva 153, 155* 

BhagavadgJta, the religion of B, 11, 17; 
date of composition of B. 19 ; sub- 
stance of B. 19-37 ; sources of the 
religion of B. 37if; its psychology 
19, 21 ; its essentially theistic nature 
22-24, 26, 29 ; moral responsibility 
in B. 32 ; salvation according to B. 
36,37, 144,152,153,157. 

Bhava 147f. 

Bhagavata ( Vasudeva worship ) 4, 5, 
11,15,54-58. 

Bhava 156. 

Maga 218-221. 

Madhva 50n, 54, 66, 81 ff, 229. 

Manojavifcva 176. 

Mandana 175, 

Maryadajlva 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mahat 74. 

MahSdeva 148, 159. 

Mahapusti 112, 

Mahabharata, the interpolations in 
the Southern recension of M. 50n ; 
position of Rudra-Siva in M. 160. 

Mahabhava 120. 

Mahavrata, - dhara 168, 183. 

Maya 24, 110, 121, 154, 229. 

Markandeya 45. 

Mahesvara ( = Pasupata ) 170f. 

Mitra 165. 


Mudrika 181« 

Muni 22, 

Murti 8, 

Yajna ( worship ) 20 ; ( metaphorical ) 
21 . 

Yajhavalkya 211. 

Yoga, teachings of, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 
26; doctrines mentioned in the Gita 
38 ; Y. element in Vasudeva worship 
56, 152, 157. 163, 173f. 

Yogamlya ( mystic power ) 24, 

Rahasya 56. 

Rahasyamnaya 55. 

RadhS 58, 93, 117f, 126. 

Rama 65-68. 

Raman anda 93. 

Ramanuja 54, 71-81, 152, 195, 2.281, 

Rukmini 127. 

Rudra 1451 (plural) 146; as the supreme 
god 150-153 ; as creator 161. 

Rudra-Siva 145; indeotical with Agni 
147. 

Lakulin = Nakulin 1661 

Lihga 1901; ®sthala 192; bhava®, 
prana®, isfca® 192 ; acara® 193, 

Lifigayat 187f, 230, 

VarenyaSi. 

Vallabhacarya 58, 108f, 228 . 

Vasugupta 129. 

Vasudeva 11. 

Vakovakya 39. 

Vasudeva, belonged to the Vrsni race 
5, 12 ; and the Karspayana gotra 18 ; 
mentioned in inscriptions 4, 5 ; older 
than Panini 4; religion of V. 8; e iym o- 
logy of the word V. 9 ; V. as the su- 
preme soul 8,9; V, the name of an his - 
torical personage 12-15; not merely a 
patronymic 12 ; the Vamdera -ICrsna 
cult nearly conceinporaneoas with 
the rise of Buddhism and Jainism 
13 *, V. identified with Krsna 15-17 ; 
with Narayana 18, 42-47; with 
Visnu 4T-49 ; 75, 144, 157. 

. Y ikr ama n a dh arm i tv a 17 6, 
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Vijnanakala 178. 

Vithoba 124ff. 

'Vidhi ( Saiva ) 173. 

Vinayaka 210ff. 

Yibhava 56, 75. 

Yibhuti 18, 28. 

Virakta 105. ■ ' 

Virajll, 28. , 

Vilasasakti 120. 

Vivartavada 119, 140. 

Visnu 47-49. 

Vistaradhariii 105. 

Ylrasaiva 187ff. 
yrndavana lllii. 

Vrsni 5, 11, 28, 54. 

Vedavyasa 59. 

Yyasana 113. 

Vyapivaikiintba llln. 

Vyilha 10, 17 , 18, 55, 56, 58, 75, 90, 120, 
207. 

Vritya 163. 

Sakti 181, 191, 229 ; S. worship 203ff. 
Saihkara ( deity ) 147f., 160 ff. 
SariikarScarya 2n2, 56, 72, 90, 195, 214, 
^ 225, 227, 228. 

Sarapagati 85. 

Sarva 147f. .• 

Sakadvipa 218, 219, 

Sandilya 55. 

Sambhavadarsana 207. 

Balakatahkata 210. 

Siva 145f., 153, 154, 156 ; as Kirata 160; 

characteristics of S. 162 « bhagavata 
^ 165. 

Silavantas 196. 

Suddhadvaita 110. 

Sudras, forms of worship open to S.. 

^ 76, 127. 

Sulagava 150. 


SrhgSrana 175. 

Sramania 41. 

Sricakra 209, 

Sri-Nathaji 109. 

Srisampradaya 81. 

SvetadvTpa 8, 44. 

Svetasvatara-Upanisad 151f., 157. 

Saihvid 174. 

Saihsara 33. 

Sakhibhava 122. 

Sakhya 57. 

Samkarsaria 4, 5, 11, 12, 14, 17, 18, 55, 
75,120. 

I SaccidSnanda 92, 110. 

I Sat 86, 92, no, 111, 191, 
j Satvata 11. 

i Sanaka, osampradaya 93. 

I Samnyasa 21, 22, 27. 

Samayin 209f. 

Samkhya 19, 20, 21, 36, 156 ; S* doctrines 
mentioned in the Gita 38. 

Satvata ( vidhi ) 6, 9, 10, 56 ; worship- 
pers of Vasiuleva 9, 11-19; (incar- 
nation ) 59. 

Ssdakhya 193. 

Sadya 174. 

Sayujya 114. 

Somananda 186. 

Saura 215, 217* 

Skanda 214, 215, 223. 

! Sthala 190, 191. 
i Sthltaprajiia 19. 

' Spandana 175. 

I Sphurti 207. 

I Smarta 50n. 

I Svadhyayana 56. 

I Kara 150, 152. 

' Hari 6, 10, 11. 
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Abopigiues, the Influence of their beliefs 
on Indian religions 163, 177, 205. 

Ahlrs 52. 

Aivyaonghen 219. 

Xlvar 69, 70. 

Banjig 197. 

Brahmanism, revival of, 71, 203. 

Buddhism 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, '41, 

Caste differences, ignoratlon of, 100, 
118,213. 

Christian influence on Indian religions, 

' 53,54,80. 

Coins of Kaniska 215. 

Gosmogany ( Sakta ) 207. 

DevSram 200. , , 

Dualistio philosophy, ( Vaispava ) J04, 
106 ; ( Saiva ) 181. 

Ecstasy, religious 92, 113, 120, 121. 

Founders, as historinal personages of 
someVaisnava and Saiva sects 14, 
15, 171, 172, 173, 183, 184, 189, 190. 

Gates engraved with sculptures 57f. 

Henotheism 2. 

Idolatry and non-idolatry 66, 78, 82, 

Incarnation 3, 9, 13, 21 ; evolution of 
monotheism out of polytheism 17, 205, 
206, 215, 216 ; I. and identification of 
two gods 57 ; I. of Vispu 58, 59, 

Jaimsm 3, 10, 12, 19, 22, 34, 41. 

Jatakas '54. 

Kusti.2l9.''' 

Magi = Maga 219f. 

Maya doctrine, its rejection 72, 81, 87. 

Mirro = Mihira 220. 

Miraculous powers, their attainment 
176,180,182. 

Mithra 220. 

Monism and pluralism, ( Vaisnava ) 
72,81,82, 89, 90, 91, 141f; raonism 
denounced by the Vaispavas 144; 
( Saiva ) 181, 195. 


Padigam 200. 

PancamsSli 197. 

Pantheism, Egvedic 29, 224-30, ■ 
Persian Sun-God 22 I 5 224. 

Phallic worship 163. 

Physical attributes of God (Vaispava). 

' 90n, 111,112. 

PIppal tree, universe compared to the, 
33. 

Priests, worldly life of, 116, 117. 

Bamaini of Kabir 991 ^ , , , 

Beiigion of devotion ( bhakti ), in the 
HirSyapIya 9 ; its early formulation 
in the Gita 10, 11 ; as old as Panini 
12 Vasudeva as the promulgator of 
the B. 13, 24, 28, 39, 40, 107, 108, 
139-141 ; open: to the Sudras 42, 76,93, 

Beiigious sects, in the fourth century 
B. C. 3 ; founder of new ; B. , IS ; 
ekSntika 7, 8, 10, 19; principle of unity 
in all of them 21, 25, 26 ; toleration 
27 ; spiritual theistic 104. 

Benunoiation 35. 

Bites, theirperformance, without desire ; 
19, 86 ; condemned 118, 129, 135,' 141. 

Sacrifice, animal ( discouraged ) 7, 10; 
its ineffioaoy felt by the people I, 10, 

^ 27,42. ' 

Saivism, earij’’ beginnings of 145f. ; 
and Vaispavism 151; lihga wor- 
ship 163f. ; influence of the beliefs 
of the aborigines on S. 164 ; Siva 
worshippers 166-169 ; the fourteenth 
as the sacred day in S. 168; the 
( human ) founder of S. 171, I7S; its 
characteristics 175, 176 ; eschatology 
178, 179 ; Kasmirl83f.; diksa ceremo- 
nies l89, 197 ; in the Dravida country 
200 . 

Salvation (nirvapa, mukti),in the Upa- 
nisads 2, 156 ; the early Vasudevism 
32, 33 ; the Bhagavadgita 36, 37, 40, 
41 ; in the PancarStra system 54; 
according to Bamanuja 76 ; Madhva 
85; in the Gopala-Krspa cult lllf. ; 
according to Caitany a 121; TukSrSma 
138f. ; with the • Saivas 175, 176, 186, 





VaisTimism^ ^ainsm &e. 


Spfttom ^25i 

Sun-wofsiiip 215, 216, 221. 

Tenkalai 78, 93. 

Tliaism, Hindu 224, 230. 

Vadakalai 78. ' 

Vaisnavism, constituents of the later 
forms of ¥. 49; ifcs development from 
the fourth to the eleventh century 60; 
philosophic ground work of V, 71-81, 
Siihkhya iniuences on V. 74; V. 
and Sarfikara's Vedlntism 76; its 
attitude towards the SSdras 94, 103, 


[ 105, 126, 127; ©motionalistic develop* 

ment ofV. I17;its dehasement 122; 

V. and Saivism 151. 

VedSntism and Theism 224-228. 

Waters called NErls 42. 

Worship, mystic modes of 56, 66; W, of 
Vasudeva 56; of Hari 57; Yaispava 
78; in the GopSla-Krspa cult 114f.; 

W. of the phallus 163; W, of the 
pudenda 181, 208f. 

Zarathushtra = Jarasasta 219, 


III. LIST OF SECTARIAN WORKS CONSULTED. 


Adhyatmaramayana 67, 

Arthapanoaka 75, 77. 

AryavidyasudhEkara 109nl. 

GovardhanaprakatyakI ¥ar ta 109n2. 
Gaurangaoarita 121n, 
GrantbamalikSstotra 87n. 
Grantha-Saheb 130f. 

Jhanamrtasara ( saihhita ) 57. 

Tattvatraya 74n3, 75n5. 

pa^a^loki 89f. 

BharmaparlksS 64. 

HSradapancarStra ( sariihita ) 57, 123. 

Pahcaratr a saihhita 54, 144. 
Pahcacaryapancamotpattiprakarana 
160n4<&5. 

PahcadhySyl 172. 
Pahcarthabhasyadipika 174. 
Pancarthavidya 172. 

Paramasamhita 55. 

Pauskarasariihita 54. 
Prameyaratnarnava Il0n2. 
Pravaramanjarl 16n. 

Basav apurapa 189n. 


Madhvavijaya 82nl. 
MadhvasiddhSntasara 84nl. 
MahabhSratatStparyanirpaya 83. 
MukundamalE 70. 

I Yatmdramatadipika 75n2, 76n, 77n. 

I BasSmrtasindhu 122. 

I RSmagIta 68. 

^ VSyaviyasaihhitS 181, 229. 
j Virasaivaointamani 178n. 
j VirasaivacaryapradlpikS 190n2. 

; Vrddhaharitasmrti 66n4. 

! VedantapSrijStasaurabha 88. 
Vratakhanda ISnl, 66n4. 

Saihkaradigvijaya 182, 212. 
Satarudriya 146, 153. 
Sivasutravimarsinl 185n3, 

I Suddhadvaitamartanda 110n2, 

I Saivasiddhantadlpika 179. 

; Sakal5caryamatasarhgraha llOnl 
! Satvatas ambits 55. 

! Siddhantajahnavl 89. 
Siddhantaratna ( Dasasloki ) 89. 
Setu 89. 

Saundaryalahari 206nr, 209nl, 
Spandapradlpika 186nl. 

Harigita 17. 

IJMtasmirti 78, 






. L:EOTUEE-I. 

General ' Laws GuiDiN^^ the Development of Languagej 

THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OP SANSKRIT, 

. . The ..occasion that brings ,us here i'cgether .to-day. is the first..’ *hf 
its- kindA’n the . history, of this -Uni versW^^ . Hitherto the. Univer- 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses . the beginning of an attempt to discharge ’another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
learning,, and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it.‘ A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the world, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind iti knowledge. ^ But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of worldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has become proverbial. To enable 
persons, therefore, to apply themselves to the pursuit of knowledge ’ 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with . such 
institutions certain appointments tenable for life called professor: 
'ships or fellowships, endowed by . the , enlighfcened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of the country. r 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the 
general r»le. In other times learning flourished in the coiintry' 
under the fostering care of its innumerahle princes and chiefsV 
as well as rich merchants. Though in the words of the poet, Sri'' 
and Sarasvati are, in a sensey constantly hostile to each other, it" 
is SrUaldrie at all times and in ail countries that can support 
Sarasvati, and enable her to live and growo Hence ibis imp^ssi-^ 
ble‘ that the' Bombay University should rise to the dignity of a 
seat of learning without such a provision as is found necessary in 
more advanced countries. India cannot take her place among 
the'iiitellectual nations of the West, and compete with them ' in 
the^-a'dvahcement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge ; 
their proper function, unless we have professorships in connection 
with them for the cultivation of science, philosophy, history -and 
ph^oldgy. , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

31 [ R. G. Rhaiida,rkar s Works, VoL IV, | 
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But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge’ 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance- 
ment that he enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away his books, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was Intro- 
duced while within the walls of his college. The reproach is 
true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is meant that since the 
first school or college was opened by our Government We have 
had very few or none among us who have devoted thefusselves to 
the pursuit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to> assert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether nntrtfe. 
Those ponderous tomes which adorn the , library of the San^rit 
student and those innumerable pustakas in the Sarasvatl Bhandit- 
scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. Best in 
this, as in other matters, the circumstances in which our virtees 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the erreumstaaoes m 
which we are expected to display them, and fail to do sa Love 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Bind®, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling is Sanskrit literature. A know- 
ledge of English and of English literature and pMloso^y isy in 
the first instance, sought for only for its practical h^efits. il* 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives,- is also wanting in the 
case of the so-called educated Indian. A Sastrl or Pandit Is 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen ; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if he 
holds some Government appointment, -.but if none, he enjoys no 
consideration. The very word vidvan or ‘learned’ is grudged him 
by the orthodox Hindu. In one branch of learning, however, viz. 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and esteem, at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is a 
subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the latter 
dees not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, 
fv^n in this ense j^iis heterodox;^, which is the fegujt of 
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Snglteh education, would stand in the way. But there are indi- 
catioim that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa- 
tion advances. In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that 
our countrymen, will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to their 
circumstances ; and the Hindu’s inherent love of learning will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to which he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed ; and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 
in the first instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has con- 
fined its endeavours to th# education of its subjects, a thing which 
was never before* done by any Indian prince, and for which 
it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
what Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of our Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
who enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage tfie growth and advance- 
ment of learning among their countrymen. Now the best and 
most effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronized by all who have the maans, is by founding Uni- 
versity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has beeh made, and for it we are indebted to the friends, of the 
late Eev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. For, 
whpn his friends raised up the sum and expressed to him their 
intention to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi- 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest in it, 
proposed that they should hand it over to the University, and 
fonnd 8 philological lecturesljip. It is in virtue of the advice he 
thus gave that we meet here_^ to-day. I only regret that the 
Syndicate was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the Wilson Lectureship, and, 
I may say, the new phase on which fie University is entering, has 
fifvolwd OB me. , , 

* if ' , 

The subject on which th e lectures are to bg deliyered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, and the Prakrit languages •deinved ■ from ' ^ 
Sanskrit is the language of the religion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hindus ; and all their ancient and most revered 
books on these subjects are written in that language. Even at 
the present day the language we use in dur daily prayers and 
in. the performanoa of our various religious rites is Sanskrit 
learned men carry on their disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with new poems written in that language,- 
Prakrit is a ge^neral name given to certain dialects in* which 
we find' some old books written ; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars 'we speak. Marathi,- 
Gujarati^ and the various other idioms spoken in Northern India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits are derived from it. Our business, therefore; is 
to trace the. history of Sanskrit, to observe how from the very 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in -the existing ’ litera- 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know ol as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the .world. It is simply preserved in books, and "is used 'by the 
learned. But if*the Marathi, Gujarati, and the rest show un- 
mistakable signs of having been derived from this language, it 
must have been at one time spoken generally by our' ancestors ; 
and in being handed down from generation to generation it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as we do. But of this more hereafter. ' ‘ r ■* • 

India may justly claim to be the original home of* scientific 
philology. Ill one of the most ancient Sanskrit' books, the 
Samhita of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications 'of 
the dawn of linguistic study, V Th^ Brahmanas of the’ Vedas, 

Spe’ech was once inarticulate and undistinguished ( into its 
parts). Then the gods said to Indra, *Distingaish' our speech Into parts.* 
He ,§ai.d,,‘I will ask a gift of you, let Soma be poured into one cup- for me 
and Vayu together.’ Hence Soma is poured into one cup for I'ndra and 
Vayu together. Then Indra g nag into its midst distinguished it. Hence 
distinct speech fs-now spoken. Talt, Saibhitei VI. 4. 7, 
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wMch rank next to the SarhMt^^^ and even the Taittirlya 
Saihhita itself, the composition of which differs in no particular 
from its Brahmana, are full of etymological explaiiations of words 
though often they are fanciful. One Aoarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com- 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of 
philological analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. In the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words. 
The last of the^ grammarian Acaryas were Panini, Katyayapa, 
and Patanjali. The Prakrit dialects w^hich sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subject of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit elements in those languages were 
distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number of men, though the writings of one 
or two only have come down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati- 
cal system at the close of the 18th century led to a total revolu- 
tion inthe philological ideas of Europeans. Before this tirde 
there was hardly a scientific treatment of linguistic facts, etymo- 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philological speculation * 
had not emancipated itself from the trammels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others were derived from it. This was the belief of European 
scholars, as that of fehe orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive language, and all others are corruptions 

1 The Ait. Brahmana rives the etymology of^<f ( HI. 9 ), of (III. 33), 

. of ( Vir. 13 ) ; the Tait. Samhita, of ( I. 5. 1 ), of ^ ( II. 4. 1, and 
IL 5. 2) ; the Tait. Brahmaija, ofST^^ ( I. L 5), of?T^ (11. 7. 18 j dec., &c. 
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ofit ; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse' in the fact that 
the languages he' 'generally hears spoken about him have really 
sprung 'from Sanskrit. But several circumstances had about this 
time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be con- 
ducted and determined the current in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with 
Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaboration of this new science, 
the Germans, of all other nations, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of the work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with which we are here con- 
cerned has not been left uncultivated. Pali, the earliest of the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as much studied in Europe as Sanskrit. 
We ha-ve editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a Ceylon Civilian, 
and a Danish scholar, Fausbdll ; and of a Native Grammar by 
Kaccayana, by M. Senart, a Frenchman ; an original treatise on 
this subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers.^ The derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great French 
scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great German scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in 
one of Colebrooke’s essays and in the preface to Professor 
Wilson's Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Lingum Pracraticae, based upon the grammatical 
works of native writers, and upon the Prakrit passages occurring 
in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, whose industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, has published an 


1 Thiis lecture was written in 187? and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 
for the reader to remember this in going over tMs short sketch. Many and 
valuable additions^to Pali publications have been made since then, espe- 
cially by the Pali Text Society. 
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elaborate analysis 6f the language and contents of a Jaina reli- 
gious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the language 
of a oollection of Prakrit songs by Hala, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. Dr. Cowell has brought out a nice 
edition of the Prakrta-PraksSa by Vararuci ; and Dr. Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his second volume of the “ Sanskrit Texts to Prakrit philology, 
in which he gives his own views and a summary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D’Alwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in India, an edition of the Prakrit Grammar of Zrama- 
dlsvara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indieai and of 
that of Hemacandra in Bombay by a Jaina priest with the 
assistanace of a Sastri’. The modern vernaculars have not yet 
succeeded in attracting the attention of the learned in Europe. 
Essays on some points of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Jayanarayan’s College, Benares, have appeared 
in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
important work on this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beames’s Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan- 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the third 
and last is expected.® Mr, Beames has brought his subject 
down to the pronoun; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb. Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the 
Sindhi language compares the grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, and recent grammarians of GujS- 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in some cases to trUCe 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit through 
the Prakrit. A Gujarati Sastri, named Vrajalal, has written a 
useful little tract on the history of his vernacular.® But upon 
the whole, it must be acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has been 
written is unsatisfactory. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Pisohers edition of Hemaoandra’s Prakrit 
Gratnma'^and his elaborate contribution to the Grundriss der Arischen 
Philoiogie have been published, besides several other minor works. , ; 

2 Since published. 

3 Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg^s 
Hindi Grammar, Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India have, among others, 

^nbiished since then. 
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Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development and growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village^ and the only means at'-his command are 
the roots and independent words in a language such as the 
Sanskrit. Now the word which expresses a village is I'HT, and 
another which signifies the interior is By joining the two 
together in such an expression as he conveys the idea the 

interior of , or in^ a village. Now this word ITW is pronounced 
or by persons who have either not been taught to pro- 
nounce it properly or are not sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to ov and thence to or and ulti- 
mately to or v[. In this manner becomes ^nrriTOT or 

which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten by the speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifying m the inlericr. 
Again, if a man wants to speak of 072 C 2^/io mafes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words pot and maker, and uses the compound 
After a time, by faulty pronunciation? the ^ goes out and the 
word is reduced to In the same way, as before, the persons 

who use the word have no consciousness that they are 

putting together two words, one of which means a pot and the 
other maker ; but the syllable SUTT becomes with them a simple 
termination which signifies the doer of the thing expressed by 
the. base. We thus see that these two very general terminations 
w^re originally independent words, and that in the course of 
time they lost that character. If you examine those forms which 
constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
I now do, they put together ^4 do, ^ 71010, md m I, and said 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to In the 

same means do now he do noivlie { and ) Ifiou, 

^ being a corruption of a pronoun signifying ihou, and 
do now thou. Or they expressed present time by using a pronoun 
§^uival§ut to 01* "f/ws aud' said know here he^ tho ^ 
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being tlie same as that we find , in the forms ;&6; 

and signifying something, that is near. In this manned we are 
able to trace the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, hnt since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it becomes a difficult matter to do so in all cases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can he used independently, it is said 
to be In the analytic stage. The change of to W or or of 

to or of m% to ms; or is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the means by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
deyelops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two words in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and thus 
a language arrives at what is called the synSietic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
the synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said t® be in the 
analytic stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going on in a living language. At some stages of its history it 
is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words. Its causes are deeply ingrained in human nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life ; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, and the matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression. The utterance 
of a word implies an effort. We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, check or compress it at different points in its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or the 
opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronouncing 
32 ( B. G. Bhandarkar*s Works, ToU IV. I ^ 
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certain letters the glottis ■ must be stretched or expande'd, 
while in the case of others it is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. ■ The breath' which comes out when it is 
expanded is called svasaot simple unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis 'is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal choids, it 
becomes what is called nada, i, e., tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When nacfa 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both kvdsa imda 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself ; it is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any t)ne 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 

When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 
it forms =3’, and with the lower lip a little further off, while if 
the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 
obstructed in its passage, we have % which, with a greater force 
of respiration, becomes and when it is partly sent into the 
nose, it assumes the form of % If the svdsa is in the same condi- 
tion as ndda when it forms %and we have ^ and When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we 
have % % u:, and % When the contact is effected higher up 

and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have 
^9 and % If the middle of the tongue is brought near the 
palate, ndda passing through the intervening space forms the 
vowel f ; and when the tongue is a little further off and the 
mouth more open, we have T ; while if there is complete contact, 
the two kinds of breath give us and sj; as before. 

When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of the palate, 
we have similarly % % u;, and % If the intonated breath is 
allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position 
with the lips open, we have the vowel and, with greater force 
of breath, the aspirate f. The vowel portion of and ^ differs 
from 3T in the whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer 
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to the. upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing w the. two 
parts of the mouth are more widely apait; so that the vowel 
sound involved is the closest, en-, the most open. The diph- 
thongs ^ and ^ are ^ ^ and er + ^ pronounced hastily. In 

pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are brought very close 
to each other, but do not form a complete contact ; so that the 
breath is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the mutes, they 
cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce ^ when we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel 5?; for ^ the position is the same as that for f, the proxi- 
mity only being greater ; while ^ is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the tip of 
the. tongue, and T a little below the cerebral. The sibilants % 
and ^ are continuous sounds made by letting off the svasa or 
simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 
brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 
are. The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 
or more consonants together. We have first to put the organs of 
speech into one position, and immediately afterwards into another, 
without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation oi 
Locke, labour for labour’s sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exists of making as little effort as is consistent with the 
necessity of making oneself understood. Hence is transformed 
to i e. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce ^ 
is let off, and the effort of forming a complete and close contaci 
is saved ; hecomes and thence and where 

also you will see that the contact is avoided ; ^ becomes in 
which case we find that the effort involved in the change from 
one position of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which the organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i. e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. This 
is further changed to in which the ^ Is avoided, bui 
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the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetic 
decay is so powerful that if not counteracted* it : would in the 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers. Children, in their first 
essays at speech, often mispronounce words, and if they were left 
to themselves, the language of a country would undergo very 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in: schools 
they are taught to speak the language of their ' parents correctlys 
and this result is' averted,: ' Education, therefore, is an agency 
which arrests the progress of decay. Another check is afforded 
by the necessity 0 ^ oneself intelligible. If a man is care- 

less about his language, he will not be understood. ' He lias' there- 
fore necessarily to endeavoiir to speak as other people do. The 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a 
language. :The speech which does ; not approach: the received 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is 
greatly diminished, when a language' comes to have a literature. 
Some races, are ' very careful about their speech, and preserve it in 
a comparatively pure condition ; there are others ' which ' corrupt 
it greatly. But even in the case of the former, accidents in . its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race comes 
in contact with another, and gives, it its language, it is sure to be 
greatly corrupted.' The alien race cannot catch the pronunciation 
properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so constituted or 
its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as to .render 
the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be: iin.itatad. 
If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to us. 
we should corrupt the language of our rulers so greatly as to 
render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native 
sentry's challenge for “ who comes there ? would be a 

puzzle to the scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any particular words suffer the most by this process of decay^ 
and after a time they are confused with each other or dropped 
away. When a language is reduced to this condition, it has to 
fall back upop the expedient with which it started, and tack on 
certain words or particles to its nouns and verbs to express the 
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relations which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analy- 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and these 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations. Some- 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter drives 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 
older languages, it has already become difficult in several cases 
to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the 
termination which expresses future time is W, and when it is 
applied to the root ^ to give, we have he mil give. This 

'fir is very likely a compound of the root eri?’ to he and irr to go, so 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to express 
futurity, was to attach to a »>ot two others expressive of going to 
; ^Tfirf^ therefore originally meant he goes to be giving, t e, 
he does not give, but mil give since he goes to do it. Now this 
in the derived dialects becomes first Sfrwiw, then 

^ and ^ in order. Phonetic corruption has 
thus reduced this form to ^ or %, and that for the present tense 
I give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no 
distinction between them ; wherefore, to express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety of expedients which I 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper place. The Hindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was used by our early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of iT^ to go, which is irsTT, changed to 
by combining the vowels, and thus ?iTT, the form of the future, 
sigai&QB litet&lLj, gam that he (may) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly observable in the history of 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root g to hear takes the augment g in the Present 
and three other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of Ae hears is 
Now in the course of time people forgot that tkis termi- 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended it to the 
Future, the past participle, and other derivatives, so that in the 

Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became liir=sj;iir instead of 
This root hds descended to most of the modern dialects in this 
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same form. In the same way ^ to buy became f%wr, ?rr io know, 
m^,%Kfo k;now,^^ and so on. All these exist in the verna- 
culars so augmented. In the same way, though ^ is conjugated 
in Sanskrit by adding to the base according to the rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms ^tivcT &c., in Prakrit it is 
conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has or 5^. This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of from vnc, from &c., they use 
from 5R, though the correct Marathi form is and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I knowed ” and “ you was ” that 
■Dickens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may be 
called the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
^gram.matioa.1 forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
is to . do away with anomalies and introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
viz. the. economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 
.by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetic 
-corruption. 

Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
the grammar of a language. But the names of objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
simply conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names 
can exist only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing 
that they should call such thing by such name. But this implies 
a condition of high social and political development, which in an 
early state of society does not exist, and, in the absence of 
language, cannot exist. The process is very artificial, and would 
hm-dly be worthy of the intellectual nature of man ; and though even 
in a high state of civilisation a language grows, and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
objects are always expressive of some attribute possessed by those 
objects. the earth is that which is broad, the sun, that 
which shines, the sea that which has water, father', one 
who protects, daughter, one who milks cows. But you will 
see that these names are not logical definitions, for they have the 
defect of ativyapH, 1. e. are too wide. It is not the earth alone 
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that is broad, nor the stm alone that shines, nor the sea alone -that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi« 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so' to 
say, specialized. This process goes on continually in a living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, 
etymologically signifies ‘a feeling/ ‘a sensation/ thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of severe 
pain; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence the Prakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, mpMt in Sanskrit denotes * a f emale that is 
pregnant f but 3TTWr, the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals ; mnr in Sanskrit means ‘heat’ generally, but in 
Marathi, and in Gujarati in the form of ?nw, it signifies a parti- 
cular kind of heat, viz. ‘fever’ though the word has not lost its 
general sense ; denotes originally ‘the heart,’ in modern 
Marathi in the form of ffWT it signifies ‘courage/ which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense in Sanskrit means ‘a ball’ generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of it is restricted to this 

ball of flesh and bones, ‘ the body ’ ; in Sanskrit signifies an 

attendant but in the form of %5T it denotes in the Hindi/ a pupil 
or disciple who, according to Indian custom, is his master's 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of w and ‘ a boy ’ or son, who is constantly about his 
parents. Opposed to this is a process which may be. called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus the rool* originally signified 
‘ looking or searching for a cow ’ ; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘ searching \ and lastly in the form of it signifies 

in Marathi ‘ to find originally ‘ the lord of the gods/ is in 

Sanskrit used to signify ‘the lord ’ of any class of beings, such 
expressions as &c. being very common ; and a notable 

example of this process is afforded by the word TFOT which in 
Sanskrit means ‘ a king but, in the forms of or is in the 
modern languages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, 
any respectable gentleman not following the priestly occupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a rav. Sometimes, when 
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.by. means of pbonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forms? 
each of the two ac<|uires a distinct sense. Thus? Sanskrit is 
in the modern languages corrupted to H.,, S., ■ -and 

In 'this form ' it means ‘ an old man.' It is also corrupted, to 
^ B., Gr., and Goan. M. in which form it 
signifies ‘ great, ' ' large/ or ‘ more advanced in age *. In this 
last sense, the termination ^ or T is appended to it ( M. S. 

The Sanskrit word ^ becomes^ in the sense of ‘a festival/ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but ^ in the sense of * a moment/ In 
Marathi is further transformed to Wt and in the form of 
also occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. 
The "Sanskrit ^3^5^ in the form of M., H., S., ^3^ 

G. , P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of M., 

H. , G., P., S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it 

acquired by the first process explained above, since a desolate 
land is cleared, purified of its tenants or appurtenances. 
means in Marathi a dwarf and humpbacked. This last 

word exists in the other languages also, and both are derived 
from the Sanskrit 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of 
thiiiking arise, and the old ones fall into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
in, and the old go out. The changes that the Marathi language, 
for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
JnEneSvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, render the 
older books unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
into importance on account of political circumstances, or when it 
is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, 
a great many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for them, or disappear because 
they are regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
with a foreign nation brings about the same result. These causes 
account in a great measure for the fact that so many words in 
our languages have become obsolete. Jnanes vara 's Prakrit 
had to make room for the Sanskrit for and 
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and the word' ' has well-nigh su oM ^5 as 

has done which itself must once have driven out such 
a word .as^^STrwT or the Prakrit forms of '3^!^T 

/ ' The languages of the civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, . the Aryan or Indo-European,/ the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrits, and the modern 
Vernaculars of Northern India and of Ceylon ; the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis, the Pehlevi 
and the other cognate dialects *, the Hellenic or the Greek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient Greece and its modern 
representatives ; the Italic branch, consisting of the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages of Italy and the dialects derived 
from Latin, the Italian, the French and the old Provencal, the 

Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wailachian ; the Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Gauls that so often figure in Eoman 
history, and distinguished into two varieties, the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle of Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland ; the Lithuanian and Slavonic, comprising the 
languages of Lithuania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slavonic 
races generally; and the Teutonic branch, consisting of the Scandi- 
navian group, i, e. the languages of Sweden, Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i. e. the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low German, which comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland, Friesland, and the 
North of Germany. The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the /Syriac, the' Carthaginian, and the 
cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian tribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be referred* The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, but the affinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such as 
to convince even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 
a greater number of ancient forms than any of these languages, 
hence it is indispensable for purposes of comparative philology. 

33 [ Bhandarkar’s Works, Tol. J 
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The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of the language ; but a third may also, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most ancient is that found in the hymns of the itgveda 
Samhita, These were composed at different times and by different 
Bsis, and were transmitted from father to son in certain families.- 
Thus the third of the ten collections, which make up the Samhita, 
bears the names of Visvamitra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by the great patriarch and his descendants. The 
seventh is ascribed to Tasistha and his family. The composition 
of these hymns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same throughout, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficult 3 ?^ in understanding them, the style of others is so anti- 
quated that they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense 
was not understood even by the Ilsis w^ho flourished in the very 
next literary period, that of the Brahmanas. Still for our pur- 
poses we may neglect these differences and consider the Yedic 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are these t — It 
contains a large number of words that have become obsolete or 
changed their sense in the later or classical Sanskrit. There is 
a greater ^^ariety of verbal derivatives, such as in the sense 

of ‘worthy to be seen, orhandsome^^TW, &c., abstract 

nouns from the roots 3^, &c*, ' something that is pro- 
duced &c., nouns of agency having a past sense 

( Panini III. 3. 171 ), which govern an accusative, signifying 
' handsome ’ or * favour,* &c. The nominative plural fcer mi- 
nation of nouns ending in ^ is 3^^ ( Panini VII 1. 50 ), as in 
as ■well as as in ; and the instru- 

mental plural is or^: ( Panini VIL 1. 10 ). The vowel cases 
of nouns in ^ are often formed by pining the vowels by the 
usual Samdhi rules; as or accusative singular of rr3; 

and genitive singulars of and The instrumental 
singular is made up by affixing or pTT, instead of Ht, as- 

&:c. ( Panini VII 1. 39 ) ; sometimes of 
other nouns also, as &c. The nominative and voca- 
tive dual of masculine and the plural of neuter nouns in often 
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end in 3Tr: as>?rfrr n-ssTr ^TsT'ITT ^cTTW BV. IL 12. 4, ':^f5«rflT 
rirr BV. 1. 3- 2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in f is optionally formed by simply lengthening the vowel 
( Panini VII 1. 39 ), as JTiwsjT fTcfr BV. 1.82. 2. The locative 
singular termination is often dropped, as in ’TW i^ri=ra[ ; or its STT 
changed to err, as in STPIT for ?nw ( Panini VH 1. 39 ). The 
Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is JT{% 
( Panini VII. 1. 46 ), as HHT BV. 1. 1. 7, and that of the 

third person plural is often ^ or as or 1=1^. Other forms 
also admit of this T, as The fT of the Atmanepada termi- 

nations is often dropped ( Panini VII. 1. 41 ), as WW BV. 1,71.9. 
There are eight different forms of the mood called ^ by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense ; i ST CT 

3Traj% ?nm?r,, BV. I. 25. 12, ^ BV. I 1. 2. This is lost 

in classical Sanskrit. The several conjugations or ways of 
forming the special tenses do exist, but the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another ; as pw. There 
are some instances in which some tenses other than the special 
tenses also admit of the conjugational sign, as perfect. 

Sometimes guna is substituted before the of the second person 
plural imperative, though it is a weak termination, as in porter. 

The infinitive is formed by adding to roots the terminations 
air and ( Panini III. 4. 9 ), as 

Pfl%. These are etymologically the forms of the dative singular 
of such nouns as nW, nrni;, r%r% &c. A few other datives are 
similarly used, as &c. ( Panini III 4. 10, 11 ). The 

accusatives of some nouns are also used as infinitives when 
governed by ( Panini III. 4. 12 ), as if tf 
BV. X. 44. 6 ; also in other places, rawgfr BV. VII. 86. 3. 

The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in as which is 
the accusative form of such a noun as the dative of which, 
is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The potential 
participles are often formed by adding ctl', irmr and ( Panini 
III. 4. 14 ), as %«rr 3" BV. X. 14. 2, ff pr BV. 

VI. 36. 1, gsfPf. The first two, however, ought properly 

to be considered as infinitives. The absolutive is sometimes 
formed by the addition, of fpq' ; as nrsrnr. There jis such a form as 
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for mt ; and such others as and ^csfr for and #irr 
oeour often. These last, as also the usual or classical ahsolutives, 
ar© forms of the instrumental singular of the same nouns, the 
dative and accusative of which are used as infinitives; c«rp£r 
appears also to be an instrumental. There are a great many 
other peculiarities mdiich are noticed by Panini, and which you 
will find collected in the Siddhanta-Kaumudl One thing, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is 
in these respects a very great difference between the Vedio and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the same phonetic stage, i. e. 
the vocal elements of words and letters remain the same. There 
are a few such instances, as ^ for W, and for in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to these may be added the terminations iTf% and sw^ for iTe; and 
but both the original and corrupt forms exist in the Vedas, 
and no general conclusion can be based on these few instances. 
You will hereafter see that the other dialects I shall speak of 
differ greatly from the classical Sanskrit in these respects. The 
following specimen will give you an idea of Vedic Sanskrit • — 

^ TOT ‘sr ^ n 

R. HT mr frro: \ m f 1 1 

rft mnm i ii 

? 0. ■ R TOTf TOW- mmm \ (i 

? it^^Fsr^rrr fkmkf wfir i mrM m ^ u 

IR, ^ ^ 1 1 

1%. f# ir TOW ?gTO fTOiwT ^ ^ ii 

These eight verses contain 72 different padas or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, however, is a specimen of 
one of the more intelligible hymns, but there are a great many 
which contain a much larger proportion of words that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that constitute the chief 
difficulty of understanding the Vedio hymns. 

1. The use of f%i; after TO is unknown to the later dialect, 
that particle being found joined only to the pronoun fiR. The 
preposition sr, though connected witb fTOTH#, is separated frojn it 
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by thy ee words. , Though the root of this verb is given ia to' 
Dhatupatha or Panini's list of roots, it has gone out of use. In 
niodern 'Sanskrit we should use' instead. IW is iiot 
now used in the sense in which it occurs here, though it is 
oonnected with it. We should use instead, means 

here ' day by day * ; in classical Sanskrit the word % means 
' heaven ’ only. The verse may be translated ' Though we 
who are like subjects break thy law, day after day, 0 divine 
Varuna ! Varana is spoken of frequently as a rajan, or king, 
and men are his subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

T’i’ means ' killing or ' execution ' in classical Sanskrit, 
but, since frf ‘ killing ' qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 

^r 5 is obsolete. firitojFr is a participle of the Perfect of or 
The form is obsolete; and a verbal form of the root is not 
ordinarily met with, though a word derived from it does occur, 
also is obsolete. 

Do not subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, /. e. do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. ^ signifies in later Sanskrit the order of the Ksatriyas or 
the warrior caste. Here it is used in the primitive sense of 
^ valour \ ‘ prowess ^ does not mean ^ man ^ here, but is used 
in its original sense of manly, Wand are separated by a 

word. 1*#^ favour ' is obsolete, * the reach of sight’ , 

' visual power has also gone out of use. 

'' When shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us? ” 

7. This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 

later Sanskrit. The genitive singular is formed by changing 
.f to 

“ Who knows the path of to birds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters./’ 

10. " Enforcing his laws, to powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.’' 

11. the termination of to accusative plural, is here 
dropped ; is Vedic for ; here also is dropped. 
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' From this place the knowing one sees.^ all secret deeds ■ don 
.. or to b,e done/*' 

" Jg, and rrrflf^ are forms of ^ or the Vedio subjunctive, 
May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives.” 

19, gfr, Conjugated as a root of the second class, with f% as 
the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetic 
purposes, 

0 Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious, 
I call on thee, desirous of protection.” 

The next form of the language is presented to us In the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Bgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yajurveda. A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of classical Sanskrit, the nomina- 
tive plural in for instance, and the instrumental plural in 

having gone out of use. The roots have arranged them- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations. The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though such forms as ( Sat. I, 

4. 1. 10 ), and ( Ait. II 11 ) are sometimes met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aorist that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used in the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian. Such terminations as and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in being mostly used ( x4.it. IV. 8, VIIL 23). The 
language is in most respects .the same as that usually called 
classical Sanskrit. It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms. 
There are some antiquated words such as W / an extremity ! 
( Ait II. 2 ), ‘ a shaft, ' ‘ a bat ’ ( Ait III. 26 ) ; 

' ultimate referee ’ ^ one who pronounces a decree 

' prosperous’, HrT for HTH ( x4it V. 14 ), fTT ‘ food ’ ( Ait. VIII. 7 ), 
‘powerful ^ ( Ait. VIIL 8, 23 ),5Rnr^ ‘ a destructive instrument, 
flame ^ ( Ait VIIL 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as Wf: ( Ait VIII. 23 ) ; 

....... ; the ot the . third person singular of the 
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Atm-anepadais sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as 

( Ait. VII. 16 ) ; a few roots form their ' Aorist ' in 
another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as ^ 

{ Mt YIL 14 ), where 3?^ stands for *311# 1 1? mm 

( Ait VIII. 23 ) , where 3^^: is for 3^f : ; the form of the infini- 
tive governed by the wordfs*^' is that which ends iii; #1^ as' 
f S EWT: tm: ( Ait. VIII. 7 ) ; and appears in the form 
of ira, (Ait. III. 26 ). In the seventh and eighth Pancikas of the 
Aitareya Brahmana some Gathas or songs are quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstanding these irregularities, these Brahmaims 
are the best representatives extant of the verbal portion of that 
language of which Paiiini w^rites the grammar, though he did not 
mean these when he spoke of the Bhasa, But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Panini drew from, if he did so at all, has 
perished, or to speak more correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature that accurately represents Paiiinf s 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri- 
vatives. Probably the spoken language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar. 

The next stage of Sanskrit is presented to us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to be more ancient than that of 
the rest of the non- V’edic literature. We find a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as 
‘ proximity,’ in the sense of ‘ finding ’ or ' observing 

gfjrfsj ‘ signification, ’ in the sense of ' as to ' variety,’ 

‘ unable to teach’. ' invested with 

sovereignty ' subordinate ' celibacy &c. There 

are also some technical terms which we do not meet with in 
later works such as ' weak terminations ’, or 

' augment ' a nominal termination &c. After 

the time of Yaska, Sanskrit underw^eni a peculiar change, for the 
proper understanding of which it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the course of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
or writing in this style will use a verb on every 'occasion. But a 
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verb may always be analysed into an attribute of the subject and 
the connecting link or copula. When one ’s attention is directed 
more to the attribute than to the progress or course of an action, 
one will use verbal nouns or adjectives. Thus instead of 
a man may say instead of instead of 

^ frw *r^rafir, instead of jnwrFrjrasrra;, frrat ar-racT^ 

&c. In the same way a verb may be divided into a noun or 
adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb 
signifying action generally, as 'Tsrf^, may be analysed into 

or TO and into w The later Sanskrit and 

the modern Vernaculars are full of such formations. The case 
forms may also be similarly analysed into attributive expressions; 
as Tr?r: into 5^; or TO: into vrucpltp; to:. 

The mode of thought which gives birth to such forms of expres- 
sion leads also to a freer use of compound nouns by means of which 
a whole sentence may be compressed into a small attribute. In 
argumentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long 
periphrasis. This may be considered a petrified form of speech, 
and as distinguished from the verbal style it may be called the 
nominal style. In the tearliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent 
or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely admits of attributive 
or nominal expressions, the sentences are short, and the con- 
struction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Sata- 
patha Brahmanas, we find short sentences, and an abundance of 
verbal forms. Even in the time of Yaska this style prevailed to 
a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a scienti- 
fic subject, his language often reminds one of that of the earlier 
works, though he must have written serval centuries afterwards. 
In the time of Panini also verbal forms were in general use, as 
I shall presently attempt to show. Some time after, however, 
the petrified or nominal .style began to supplant the other. Some- 
how it commended itself to the genius of the Indian Aryas of the 
times, and the very richness and flexibility of Sanskrit, which 
allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of ways to 
suit any sort of construction, greatly facilitated the change. The 
Itihasas, the Puranas, and the metrical Smrtis are written in this 
style. But here it is not carried to such an extravagant extent 
as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
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tare and in others long and bewildering componnds are frequent- 
ly met with, and the construction is complicated and involved. 
This is the general character of the Sanskrit in which the sutse- 
quent poetic and dramatic literature is written and if the 
language of a certain author is graceful and easy, and not dull 
and involved, if he does not use long compounds, and writes in a 
more natural style, it is either because his taste is superior to that 
of his contemporaries, or because he belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy, dialectics and exegesis, 
scriptural or grammatical, that this nominal style was greatly 
cultivated and developed. The earliest work of the kind we 
know of is Patanjali’s Mahabhasya on Katyayana’s Vartikas or 
notes on Panini’s Si^tras. Nearly the whols of the philosophical 
literature of the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of 
disputation. An Indian author does not lead his readers into the 
processes his own mind has gone through in arriving at the 
doctrines he lays down ; in other words, he does not tell us how he 
has come by the opinions he holds, but lays down these doctrines 
and sets forth those opinions and conceives objections that may 
be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating the true 
doctrine or siddJianta, certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reasons given in support of them ( purvapak&a ) which 
are, of course, refuted. The Mahabhssya is written in this manner, 
but it differs in a good many respects from later works of the 
kind. Unlike the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, 
speaking in his own person, may be expected to use. It therefore 
really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between 
one who maintains the purvapakm, and another who lays 
down the siddMnia. Hence, the language is plain and 
simple, and the sentences are short, and such as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The 
nominal style, however, as I have ventured to call it, in contra- 
distinction to that of the Brahmanas and also of Yaska, is 
observable ; but it has of course not yet degenerated into the 
long compounds and algebraic expressions of modern times, and 
is perfectly natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the 
language of the Itihasas and Smrtis. VatsySyana’s Bhasya on 
Gotama’s Ny§ya Sutra, and Sabarasvamin’s on that of Jaimijli, 
34 [ rf. O. Bhandarkar'i Works, Vol. IV. I 
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as well as the Bhasyas on some of the saorificjal Sutras, are 
written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how- 
ever they present a further stage in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has come to be 
what it is now. Samkaracarya’s Bhasya presents it in a middle 
stage. The sentences are much longer than those of the earlier 
writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer use 
of attributive adiuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great Acarya’s 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 
solidified or petrified, as that of later writers is. These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to be 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
Ideas are thrown into the form of nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare. This style is the style 
of formulas rather than of discourse. It has reached its climax 
in the works of recent Naigayikas, but it has been more or less used 
hy modern writers in all the Sastras. The movement which began 
with a less frequent use of verbal forms and the employment 
of attributive expressions has thus ended in making Sanskrit 
a language of abstract nouns and compound words. 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
show what important changes in the structure of a language 
may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing. If everybody thought and spoke 
about all matters as the Naiyayika does in his own subject, our 
language would be just like his. It wmuld almost have no verbs, 
no participles, and no cases except one or two. But it is not so. 
The movement could not be carried so far in other subjects. 
Hence the real classical Sanskrit is the Sanskrit of the Epics, 
the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better or earlier speci- 
mens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of the early 
philosophical or exegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or 
nominal forms of expression gradually drove out a large portion 
of the Sanskrit verb, and gave a new character to the language, 
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which may be thus described : — Very few verbal forms are used 
besides those of such tenses as the Present and Future 5 partici- 
ples are frequently met with ; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those belonging to the less comprehensive classes, 
have gone out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound words are somewhat freely employed ; and 
a good many of the Taddhita forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared, and in their stead wb have periphrastic expressions. 
If the treatises of Pairini and others had perished, and had to 
construct a grammar of the Sanskrit from the classical literature 
I have above indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion 
would be very meagre. Professor Benfey attributes the condition 
which fehe language thus assumed to the influence of the Prakrits 
or the spoken vernaculars. But the process appears to me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need be supposed. The 
change may in some respects be likened to that w^hich rendered 
the Vedio subjunofeive and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language. The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
have influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppose that it was the Sanskrit, from which 
the Prakrits evidently sprang, which gave to these latter their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to determine the exact 
relation betw^een the Sanskrit and these dialects in the con- 
cluding lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the change that cam© 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanas 
and Yaska from an examination of the literature itself. But the 
fact is borne witness to by Kaiyayana, w-ho observed it in Ms 
time and made it the subject of a few Patanjali discusses 

the points raised in the following manner. An objector or 
Purmpaksm is introduced, w^ho says : 

PURV. I There exist ( some) words which are not 

used; for instance, 37^, are forms of th® 
second person plural of the Perfect. ) 

The or the prih teacher, who advocates th® 

doctrine that is finally laid down asks ; — ' ’ 
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Sid, What if they are not used ? 

PURV. You determine the grammatical comctnegs of words 
from their being used. Those then that are not now used are not 
grammatically correct. 

Sid. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist they cannot 
be not used ; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and are not used is inconsistent. You yourself use them 
( utter them ) and say ( in the very breath ) there are words which 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to use them in order that they might be considered correct (lit. 
What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words ) ? 

PtJEV,— This is not inconsistent. I say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation by [laying down] 
rules, and I say they are not used, because they are not used 
by people. Now with regard to [ your remark ] “ What other 
worthy, &o.” [ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that 
they are not used by me, 

SlD.~What then ? 

PXJRV.— Not used by people. 

Sid. -- Verily, you also are one amongst the people. 

PlJRV.— Yes, I am one^ but am not ih.e people. 

Sid.— ( V art. If you object 

that they are not used, it will not do (the objection is not valid). 

• PtiRV. Why not? 

Sid.— B ecause words are used to designate things. The things 
■do exist which these words are used to designate. ( Therefore 
the words must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the 
words that denote them must exist ). 

PuRV. ( Vart. 3Tsrg)r*T: ). ( It does not follow.) Their 

non-use is what one can reasonably infer, 

’■ ■ Sid.— W hy r 

PURV.— Because they ( people ) use other words to designate 
the things expressed by these words ; for instance, ir ip 
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the sense of W the sense of ^ in the 

sense of i> ^ in the sense of ( We here see that 

participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense.) 

Sid.— ( Vart. ) Even if these words are mot 

used, they should be essentially taught by rules just as long 
sacrificial sessions are. It is in this way. Long sacrificial 
sessions are such as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, simply because fto 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from Bsis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover ( Vart. ■ ) all 

these words are used in other places. 

PuBV. — They are not found used. 

Sid. — A n endeavour should be made to find them. Wide 
indeed is the range over which words are used ; the earth with 
its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Vedas with their 
ahgas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred branches of the Adhvaryu 
(Yajur-Veda), the SamaWeda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvrcya with its twenty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
Veda with nine, Vakovakya, the Epics, the Puranas and Medicine. 
This is the extent over which words are used. Without searching 
this extent of the use of words, to say that words are not 
used is simple rashness. In this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain places. Thus, is used in the sense of motion 

among the Kambojas 5 -the Sryas use it in the derived form 
of is used among the Surastras, fffW among the 

eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only is 

used in the sense of ‘ cutting ' among the easterns, among the 
northerners. And those words which you think are not used are 
also seen used. 

■ ; PuRV. — Where ? ' 

Sid* — I n the Veda. Thus, ^cfr l ^rf r %cfr cPiyr i 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or 
forms are not used by people, and therefore ihcly should not be 
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taugM or learni The^ instances' that he gives are forms of the 
perfect of some roots, and he observes that the sense of these 
forms is expressed by using other words which are perfect parti- 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
Siddhantin, but be does not allow that the forms should not be 
taught on the account Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the ceremonial of long sacrificial sessions, which are never 
held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be current in some other country, conti- 
nent, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Patahjalx, 
such verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used 
in their place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini. He gives minute rules for constructing the innume- 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a strictly soientifio basis. Nothing is more clear from 
several observations scattered throughout the work of Patanjali, 
besides those contained in the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us the inventions of their own 
brains as they are supposed by some scholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no doubl luhatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, the verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Brahnianas, but our grammarian does not include these forms 
among the peculiarities he has given of the Vedic or Chandas and 
Brahmana dialect, and thus does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore be understood as having been in use in the 
Bhasa or current language, the grammar of which he teaches in 
his Sutras. And the Bhasa that he means must be that which 
was current in his time. In Panini 's time, therefore, the fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. 
But it may be argued that though he refers these forms to the 
Bhasa, the Bhasafhe means may not be that which prevailed 
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when he' lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature,' OH: which Panini based his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-Vedic Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Panini ; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, howmver, is un- 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that he should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that wdiich was current 
before him, and speak of it as the Bhasa, which word literally 
signifies the '' spoken language '' or vernacular. And the occur- 
rence in the Siitras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words 

‘ allowing one his own w’-ay, ' RTWrect * excommimicated, ' 

‘ eating/ ‘ including/ f-CcFTW ' marrying, ^ 

‘throwing up, ’ ‘ equitableness You will have seen that 

the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patanjali’s comment on it speak of w^ords 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal forms only. It is, therefore, to be under- 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
the later literature.^ Among such may be noticed and 

‘ to strengthen ^ ‘ to be silent,’ and 

‘ to fulfil one^s longing,' &c. occurs in Yaska also. Most 

of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 
must also be so considered, such as ‘ feeds 

a very Brahmana that he finds I’g': * rained till the clothes 

were wet ‘supports by his own means/ 

‘ withers standing, ' &c. A good many Taddhita forms taught in 
Panini ’s Sutras must also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another circumstance which shows that Panini ’s 
Sanskrit was more ancient than Katyayana A Katyayana b 
VarKkas on Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
on various points concerning grammar and the system of Panini, 


1 Professor Goldstuoker has used the argitment based on the occurrence of 
obsolete words in the Sutras and that set forth in the nest paragraph, to 
prove the archaic character of the language as it existed in Papini’s time 
and some of the instances quoted in the text are the satne as his. 
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The purpose of a great many of them is the proper interpretatioil 
of the Sutras, and there are some which supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when by the strict 
application of Panini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorrect. 
Now, this strict application of Panini’s rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician, and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini’s notice. But even after making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Katyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not au indifferent grammarian. He justly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre- 
eminent teacher of grammar. He has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. If so, the only reasonable supposition is 
that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 

For instance, according to PSnini’s rules the vocative singular 
of neuter nouns ending in srg; such as SIR and ffTTR is WfR and 
fmra:, but Katyayana in a VSrtika on VIII. 2, 8 tells us it is 
or and flTiR or ftirr. 

Panini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular of the feminine of ftffN" and tjefN" are 
optionally like those of the corresponding pronouns, i. e. we have 
either %frqTt or flffrqxqT: or %f r qR I: &c., but Katyayana 

in a Yartika on 1. 1, 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 
and according to him we have or ROTqTff or ft^r- 

&c., while Panini gives us only the first. 

Panini’s rule IV. 1, 49 allows of Hrgsrrjfi' only as the feminine 
of but Katyayana gives also ; is not noticed 

by Panini while Katyayana lays down that as well as ^rqnaJTtft in 
the sense of ‘ wife of the '. So also and ^fiRTT are 

according to Panini, * a female Arya ' and a female Ksatriya ’. 
but Katyayana gives srruM and as well as Wuf and 
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A good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar. Are we then to 
suppose that the forms 3r?r, HW, ^ See. of the vocative 
singular, of the dative of 1%^ &c., wrg#, ^arruT^r, 

^TPrfofr, ^fsr^rrofr and many more such, escaped the observa- 
tion of such a grammarian as Panini, or that he did not 
know them? Is the supposition that they did not exist in the 
language in his time not more reasonable ? It therefore appears 
clear to me that the language in Panini ’s time was in a different 
condition from that in which it was in KatySyana’s. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of this dis- 
cussion, may be thus stated: — In Panini’s time a good many 
words and expressions were current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms were commonly used which ceased to be 
used in Katyayana ’s time, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
Panini 's. 

Panini 's Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that whicll 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the BrShmanas and YSska. Hence it is that the Brah- 
manas, as observed before, are the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini writes the grammar. Katyayana, 
on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 
which we have called Classical. 

Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit. First, we have the Vedic period, 
to which the Bgveda Saihhita, the Mantra portion of the Yajur- 
veda, and the more antiquated part of the AtharYa-Saihhita are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the threshold 
of which we find the Brahmanas, which, so to say, look back- 
wards to the preceding, that is, they present the Vedic language 
in the last stage of its progress towards Pahini's Bhaga j and 
later on, we have Yaska and Panini. This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit. And last of all, there is the Clasfdcal 
period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
KSvyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Smrtis, and the gram- 
matical work of Katyayana. 

33 I B. G. Bhandarkar’i Works, Vol, IV. J 
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Panini’s work contains the grammar of Middle Sanskrit, wtiild 
Katyayana’s that of Classical Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, as he 
himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had 
ceased to be held in their time. Patanjali gives but few forms 
which differ from Katyayana’s, and in no way do they indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language ; hence his work 
is to be referred to the same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katyayana and Patanjali are now generally acknow- 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages. 


I.E0TUBI1 

Pali and the dialects op the Period 

In the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in which it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit. This form it acquired several centpries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it has 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason is that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
fora considerable period, it has remained confined to a few 
learned men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as it has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhattacarya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of Kanada, Gotama, 
and Vatsyayana, nor those used by Nagojibhatta, the same as 
those of KatySyana and Patanjali. But all these changes have 
followed one direction. The efforts of our modern writers have 
been mostly, if not altogether, directed to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those ancient sages, and no new ideas or methods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terms. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
this, the generally received standard of good and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ago. There are certain 
models which modern writers and speakers have to conform to. 

When, however, a language is living, that is, is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under- 
go very great changes. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make themselves underetood. Old modes of thinking give 
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place to new ones, and ideas spring up ; and both must be re- 
presented in the language that is used. Sometimes accidents 
in the history of a race, such as its coming in contact or being 
incorporated with another race, serve to transform its language 
within a short time. But the alterations that occur from these 
and other causes obey certain laws j and hence the possibility of 
a Science of Language, 

ITow, by the operation of influences such as these, Sanskrit 
was, in very remote times, corrupted, and new dialects arose 
from it. We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the sacred 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
possesses an extensive literature. 

I will introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a specimen 

flcoTsssr fPT H 3rf|iTai5s^# I 

fPTTdt i nm i wtKr sw 

mgrnr igrfrw W 5 t<% stt? i «itf7r '5r% 

^Tfr^r i fd’xnr h i 

m^orr iw 1 JTSiir & 5r fTstr i # hwR »TW5rT 

ismw W d- TTfr 

3TTf%fjgT% I rt 51^1% I 

W?5^r3T§T# I 

This is from the Atthakatha, or commentary by Buddhaghosa 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after 
Christ, long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The follow- 
ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient : — 

129. ?TOrf% ^ »rrTf% i 
spErnr f%WT »r uit# n 

131. wfrwifJr wit ^ I 

^ # .!T » 
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133. HT fxTT <Tfert^ tf I 

F Tf 35%isr:g cf'll 

134. ^ 3mr<T grqiKj- JT^rr I 

q'w!# ^rR«fr fr ^ f^psrf^ n 


The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows : — 


srrsRfnf f%5tiT-fTS^ i ^ 

tnrqrra^ i i tvm ^ 

PET %5gHr>^T'ftT w^cffTi^irPai' KfftKJim I f# firr vT T g g ^' i T ^ gr # i q 5? % i 
3T«r w? mir&im i ^r^friFr ^Jf®3‘?r jt 'mf^ trm i ’et 


%?rTiTTJn%5i? 5rR^Tg5jrmw srm ^ i% %<t 3^ ^^snrr#''?; t smrw % w 
fr^r i:^T?5rtrr<rr^^ i ^ cT9[rf?jr 5^ %p?if 1 <Tff% 'pmpr #>Tf 


139. ^ ^gfscT ^ 1 

3Tif?ri'»nsMHi ^ffsn ?r ff?rrar ^rall'a; n 

131. ’ijn# ifr 3fn%?r i%f^Hi% 1 

arrfffflr: aww^eiasr^w ^etst h 

133. WT TOT STTH^f^g^cWTO; I 

%m ff ww^oT srra^^T: n 

134, TT ^iawwc TtT ? q;}tar g q ^ ?r ;mr 1 

cpT srTwrl% fr 11 

“ In Sravasti there was a Brahman of the name of Adatta- 
purvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away anything before’). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapurvaka. A son was born to him, pleasing and delightful. 
When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said,“0 Brahman, your son has got a disease, put 
him under medical treatment.” “ Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to be given to him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense ” (lit, lessen my money ). “ What then will 
you do. Brahman? ” “ I will do what will not involve expense" 
( lessen my money ). He then went to physicians and asked, 
“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease ? ’’ 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his sop, As he went pn doipg so, 
the disease was aggravated,.’’ 
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m “ All are afraid of being hurt, all fear deatk Taking 
one’s own self as a model, one should not kill and cause to ba 
killed.” 

J3J. He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts injury 
upon creatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death.” 

133. “ Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return. For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you. ” 

134. “ If then, like a bottom of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you will not stir yourself ( utter ), then you have reached Hirvana, 
and you will have no angry altercation/' 

(A) 

Phonology of the Pali Dialect 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic oorrup’ 
tion, we have in these passages ^ for a" as in for sa, for ar as 
in aa for wm, and for a as in <rrr for UTa, and for as in aww 
for This change is usually called assimilation of consonants. 

In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the vocal organs to another without letting off the breath 
checked or compressed in the first, an operation of great diffioulty. 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second 
is a weak consonant such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the sound of the 
first acquires greater prominence. In the first position, the vocal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering forci- 
bly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, 1 e. er 
for instance in the word wsp, just as a man previous to striking 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force 
through some distance. The previous forcible vowel breath and 
the subsequent strong contact and pressure form the characteristic 
of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is the only way of render- 
ing the two members at all distinct, for the first is thus uttered 
with the preceding vowel and the second with the following, 
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Tims, *tTp if pronounced in the manner I have described becomes^ 
but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes w-tP, 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully- 
brought out. 

What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is pro- 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc- 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
vwT for lar#, for 5T?rr, rrssr for m: for for 

for mw, for 1?[, 31^ for 3?^, ^ for for ^55^, 

for 3=FT,' for rffor, 3ir«u' for 3Tr^ &c. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as can 
go in, with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position, are transferred to it, that is, in effect, the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac- 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy ivasa or simple breath of PC, 5!;, 
and ’?[ in the conjuncts and 's'C.is combined with 

the distinct sounds W, % % 5[, and % and we have % 5, «t;,and 5^ 

for those Conjuncts ; but, when preceded by a vowel and pro- 
nounced with the usual eonjunctal characteristic, they become 
fW., 5, ?«l.and as in for and fot 

in the above, and in for for for 

for for f^, tS for 3^, Wfsnp for tRfitP, srfg 

for t^, 3 ;^ for and Sop for 3®7. 

ln5r,%rjWT, t*r, and the consonantal portion of the 
distinct sounds, being made up of nada or intonated breath, the 
heavy smsa or simple breath of the sibilant is first made heavy 
nada, that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate and we have 
fg;, ci; or for these Conjuncts ; as in for sr^, Bnt for pwr, 
3T% for 311%, sflfTf for 3Rir, andftj^ for jfrsfT. These correspond 
to the % 3" &c.j in the above instances, and must, like them, be 
considered as simple sounds, and in our modern languages they 
are pronounced as such in certain places ; but when preceded by 
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a vowel they must have, as in other cases, the characteristic hf 
conjunctal sounds, and be pronounced as , vvf or though 
they are not so written. 

I have already observed that when a following semi- vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter 
acquires prominence. But there are cases in which the semi- 
vowel u; does not so merge into the preceding; and this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal and 
the labial have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two ways one in which the organs approach each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from ^ and ; and 
another in which they are kept more distant. Hence the confu- 
sion between u;. and ^ and and ^ that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern languages. The 
Bengali invariably makes of the Sanskrit a; and in most cases 
ac, of ^ and the people of Northern India follow him to a great 
extent. In the Hindi we have many such forms as STgiTT for 
iTO for 5f?5r, irw for 

The Jieavy or close pronunciation of is favoured by a pre- 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters ol this class the tongue is 
nearly horizontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is moved upwards to form u;, the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a curve with the concave side inwards, the force with which its 
tip separates acts downwards ; hence if a u; has to be pronounced 
afterwards, the effort is in no Way aided, but, if possible, hindered. 
In this case, therefore, the % is always light ; and for a similar 
reason, it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental % since a large portion of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth with any force. Thus in the word in 
the passage I have placed before you, and in STq-, gg' &c., the 
being heavy, does not glide or merge into and, being the latter 
of two successive consonantal sounds, acquires greater distinct- 
ness ; and the preceding sound must, in virtue of the laws we 
have been examining, communicate all its elements to it, except. 
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of course the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy % be- 
comes a complete and this, when pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes ixii!;. In such words as JTwr, &c., the pre- 

ceding has got its heaviness of nadaov tone to communicate 
besides the complete contact, and thus the becomes §5; and 
thence ^ ; and so we have TTSir, 3tr3??mr &c. In I'fS, 

^TriT &c., to the ^formed as above must be added the hardness or 
svasa of h;, i. e. the letter must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherefore v’e have and, with 
the conjunctal characteristic, Those words therefore become fra;, 
and ^ra. If ^precedes instead of fj, the heavy smsa required 
for its pronunciation is transferred to and so it becomes W, and 
thence =5^ ; as in ’psS’T for vscqr, for &c. 

The semi-vowel a; is also heavily pronounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-vow^el, and thus we have Pl" for 
for &o. There are also instances of this pronunciation 
when ^ is preceded by a dental mute as for ^*T, for 

&c. In the preceding as in fTEU", transfers its heavy 
nada or tone to i;, and makes it and so we-have ; but 
is changed ^ also. 

The conjunct Si: or sRC must in some oases have been pro- 
nounced in ancient times like , as it is invariably so pro- 
nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is easier to be made than first because 
the passage from the guttural position of ^ to the palatal which 
is nearest to it is more natural than that to the more distant 
cerebral position of «r, and also because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contact, the tongue has to be rounded and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position. Thus, the whole weight 
of that organ has to be supported ; while in the case of when 
its middle approaches the palatal position in pronouncing the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to 
hold it there. Now in this the sound of jg;, being the latter of 
the two, is by the general rule more distinct than the other; 
and the complete contact of e?' being transferred to it, it becomes 
because sibilants are produced by the heavy svasa as the hard 

86 [iUa.Bbaudarku’s Work8, yol.IT. ] 
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aspirates are, and thence ; as in for cT^T^, sPJT for ^Ttir in 
the sense of ‘ a festival ^ for g?, &c. 

In such words as ^fra- and the prevailing sound is that 

of ^ which, with the complete contact of the preceding a; and 5, 
ought to become sa;, as ST becomes in the above case, on the 
theory that ft. is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since 
it is formed not at the root of the upper teeth as g[, sg;, ^ &c. are, 
but considerably above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a 
part of it further inwards, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, though the part of the 
tongue employed in their case is still further inwards, 1 e. the 
middle. The sibilant therefore, has no mute corresponding to 
it in the sounds of the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-palatals '% answer to it completely, being formed 

in the same position as itself ; so that when the organic con- 
tact is complete, should become the Marathi "S. But these sounds 
are unknown to the Pali ; the speakers of that language could 
not pronounce the Marathi dento-palatals, as the Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the present day, and just as 
these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. Hence, 
that sound which should properly be the dento-palatal X become 
the palatal and we have for for ervayg; and 

for BVHT. 

The dentals following a in a Sanskrit word are in Pali 
often changed to cerebrals ; as in for gw. gffw for 
for for &c. Here, as in the cases we have 

examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 
as we may observe even from the optional form grrm for and 
3Tf«r for But, as before remarked, in all these Pali trans- 
formations of Sanskrit conjuncis we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members. When the speaker, being about to put the 
vocal organs into the position necessary for the utterance of the 
first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced 
there, he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next 
position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something 
like the second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pro- 
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I1O11EC0S the letter ■ there, ' -and- does .not, give '.up that position. 

, Thns^ in pronotincing he feels that' nothiiig like the sound f , 
oan .be produced at the position of and hence, gives, it up a.nd 
passing: onto the lips forms, but in the ^ that he pro'nounGas 
at the cerebral point .sounds a. great xleal. more like than, , and 
therefore he .does. not pass. on to-bhe. dental position. . But such, of 
. the.Pali speakers as could' distinguish between tf; .and ^ did not... 
stop at the cerebral position ' to ■ pronouiice . their conjunct,, but 
passed on to the dental ; hence the optional forms we have 
noticed,.^. , 

Such words as &c.., differ from wk, &o., in 

having the T^ after the distinct sound, so that. the speaker resorts 
first to' the dental position, and uttering the distinct sound there, 
is not carried awaj by the following 'T to ^ the cerebral position, 
the sound of ^boiug weaker. ' But if in the same word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond-; 
ing cerebral ; as in TO for and q'PT' for The cerebral 

element of these words has made a distinct, impression on the 
speaker 's ear, and he is conscious that his tranBfo?m.ati 0 n of sr; 
into which was necessitated by his inherent inability to pro- 
, nounce the two consonants: together, iias . not .brought it out. He 
therefore realizies it by changing .the following fH and to and 
H*. .But if a consonant of 'another species, follows, or if the con- 
junct ends 'thC' word, he cannot give- effect, to this impression. 


The conjuncts in which the second sound is weak and conse- 


quently gives, way to the'' first- are W, W, W, W, slir. W, 

ar, sr, -s. %, &c., which have a semi-vowel 


for their latter member, and fw, fr, &c., which have a nasal. 
Thus we have mS for WPT or ^^TTspr, 3Tf«fTrr for for 

^ for srstrfrf^: for arwrycrf , iiwfK for hw for cTW, 

ms for arrJT for for fm, for' for ^sr, 

for for 3T^, sRgrr for arwiT, for sum, for 

SIf, m for 'TO, TOiToJit for 5TT55 tT for ^fST, for f%T, 

for for &c., and 3Tn»T for 31#, SRTT for STTfWT, 

^ for for RSr, &c. The semi- vowel after ^ in going 

out turns the sj; into the palatal this latter representing the 
combined effect of both ; as in sisst for sfs'O', 'tTSTSsr for &c, 
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We have noticed above the change of ^to but more fre- 
quently it is transformed into This change is due to the 

latter ^ being pronounced not incorrectly like but correctly as 
a cerebral sound, which being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound of 5^. This last is distinctly heard, and the effect 
of ^ is only to add heavy svasa to it and render it ?? ; and thus the 
whole becomes W as in for f-ft, WleWt for 'TW for 

&c. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is composed of two or three conso- 
nants, since what is done in the Pali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant characteri- 
stics ; and thus we have uf for sw or <501 as in for and 

qfef for qrj^ir, and T? for as in 'T*!' for T5ffr, in which words the 
last is the distinct sound, and 5FW for ?IT as in for ^ifr, 

where the n; must have been pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding ig;. 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter ; and the reason is obvious. For, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive characteristic of a conjunct consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, and 
in the subsequent strong pressure of the vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible 
utterance. It is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a conjunct begins a word, this characteri- 
stic cannot be reproduced ; hence there is no double consonant. 
Thus, we have for qiiTW for sUBTOT, W for WRT, "liw for 

&c. 

You will have seen that in all the changes of conjunct conso- 
nants which we have examined, no element of the two sounds is 
omitted by the Pali speakers. They had not the patience to hear 
and reproduce the two consonants immediately after each other, 
by putting their vocal organs into two different positions, or they 
laboured under a physical inaptitude for doing so, their tongue 
not being sufficiently trained for the successive movements. But 
short of this, all the constituents of the sound, the spasa, light and 
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heavy, the completeness of contact, and the force of utterance, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mode of pronouncing conjuncts. 
There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to to to fwsnrfr, to 

sfir and *fr to rafr and itfr, to and to #f- 

The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the following consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial S' in the syllables 
and ^ owing to the influence of the following % 

The con ju nets ^ and are almost invariably dissolved into 
i^and^asingrrKu-, arf^, liw, &c. and *iyfr, 

&c. for anf or arnf, &c. and mf, &c.; and in one 

or two instances, we have the first change when the is preceded 
by a consonant other than y_jas in for =tfrr. Tliis change is 

to some extent due to the being pronounced weak, i. e, almost 
likef. 

In the same way, we have 1%%^, 

ritOT^r, ■ffrsnr, f^wr, ifyar, fwf^, or i%!tr &c. for s^, 

sgruT, kff, WTnT, ISHR, T5ITJT, TOIU-, mir See. This mode of 

utterance wants the force of the one we have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved 
in this way is what may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e. 
a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to melt away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds are audible ; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organs into two consonantal posi- 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some cases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have the optional forms fqr %§r 

for for fro d?o. When, however, its pronunciation 
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became stroBger than that of the first, it prevailed, and' so" we 
have for ^?pf and for 

Some conjiincts appear also unchanged in this dialect ; as ^ in 
the words WW, and min, W in mx^, &c., S in 

55TO, and ^ in &c.,^ Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
same organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single conso- 
nants. An unaspirate is changed to an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant ; as in for ’IW 
for for for for ^ &c. The heavy 

i'msathat forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made such 
a strong impression on the ear of the hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it. The 
pronunciation of a word is rendered easier by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to another or others, that is, by assimi- 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instances 
the simple breath or hMsa of a previous surd is transferred to the 
following, originally a sonant, as in for The cere- 

bral unasplrated sonant ^ between two vowels is softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel as in WToS'^r for for 

for &c. This peculiarity distinguished the old 
Vedic Sanskrit also ; and the sound exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, though it is unknown to the other vernaculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral of a 
previous syllable in going out changes the dental of the following 
to the cerebral, and to these I may now add rwry for 
for ^ for &c. In some instances, this change takes 
place without such an influencing cause, as in and ^ for 

and and for The same phenomenon is observa- 
ble in some conjuncts, as in for f§T for and art or 

ST for ’Eserr in the several derivatives from that root as HTM, 3T^, 
gSW &c. The dental nasal q; is also similarly changed to in a 
few cases, as in ?mr, aTToirT, aMtTT, for 5TW, STarfftfT, 3?H%: 
&c. The operation of this process is very limited, but still it 
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exists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
or, in other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit sr, and are changed to w , which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity. The advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where power is applied. Hence gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding the tongue and raising 
it very high, it is a question whether this additional effort does 
not neutralise the advantage they pos3c.ys over the palatals by 
their position being more distant. Thus ^ is the weakest of the 
sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing sit and 'sr^, as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjuncts. 

When, however, in a few cases, the peculiarity of the palatal 
ST, was distinctly preceived, and it was felt that the substituted ^ 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was changed to the corres- 
ponding mute of its position, i. e. to S, which resembles ^ in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it. We 
have thus ^ for SR, ^ for and OTT for The change of 
'T? ‘ six ’ to ^ is also to he similarly accounted for. 

I have already remarked that sometimes % must at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like 5t,. Besides these 
changes there are solitary instances of others, such as the softening 
or toning of surds as in >i?r for or the dropping of the mute 
element of the sonant aspirates as in and fgr for and 

But thsse will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have a much wider range. 

The vowel sir is changed to 3? as in for awfr for 
n? for W for ¥?r, ITW for 115 &c.; to f as in for for 
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fW, for 1% Tfl^ for 5#, fi^ for m &c, ; and to ^ as in for 
W*llforif,lW lf| for 11% &c. The last 

change generally takes place when the rowel is preceded by a 
labial ; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences Jhat 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
and f . Now, the vowel ^ is composed of a consonarntal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavyk In Pali this consonantal element dis- 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con- 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous conso- 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is 
dijSficult to pronounce. The vowel element of It is pronounced by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, i e. in the position of the gutturals ; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet. Hence it is 
pronounced either lower down, in the position of 3T, or higher up, 
in that of while it is sometimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of especially when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or T element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as for ^ and 
for and also by the circumstance that in some cases, 
iiiough it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere- 
bral, as in for ^0%, for ^ for ^ &c. Prom these 

observations it would appear that the vowel we have been Con“ 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Marathi Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like T or R as is supposed by several European 

1 This fact is accounted for by the authors and th© commentators of the 
PratisSkhyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the T^on all 
sides i. ©. precedes it and follows it. ( See VSjasaueyi-Pratisakhya, in 
Indische Studien, Volume V, p, 145 ; and Atharva-Pratisakhya, edited 
by Whitney I, ^ 1 .) 
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scliolars. If ^'were really or 1 ^,. fJw, the Pali corruptions 
would be or and if were ISRf, or mW were 
we should Have I'^rT or instead ' of and rrrf%r, and ' there 

is' no reason why and should have lost their and become 
=3^ and ^ if they were' really pronounced like Rf or Tg and 
orTf'fd 

The sounds of the Sans'krii diphthongs % and sft are like those 
of 3?!’ and 3?;3i uttered rapidly, i e, without allowing any appre- 
ciable time to elapse between the two elements. In forming sr, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, however, 
not being closed but a little opened 5 while f requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be brought close to the palate, and 
that the lips should be completely rounded. Hence, in pronouncing 
% and sfr it is necessary to pass from one vocal position hmnediately 
to another, a process of which, as we have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to q: and 
# which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of q: the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of 3T; 
its middle is raised up but not brought so close to the palate as 
in the case of Similarly, in pronouncing ^ the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of ; neither are they in a 
natural position as in the case of 3 t. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those of 3? and and 3? and 
combine the characteristics of both, but are simple, i e., formed 
in one position only. Thus we have for for fm, 

for for for for &c. Similarly 

3W and frequently become ^ and 3hr ; as in for 

for lynim, for 3f!f% for for 

for &o. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 
of % and 3^ in this respect, that the 3T of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs ; or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value of the first 3 t is one imira 
and of the other one-half. In the same way the 3 ? of the two 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vowel % and while that 
of ^ and 3 t has the corresponding vowels I* and 3“ after it. When 



1 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in which we Marathas pronounce them at the present day, 
and which Is sanctioned by the PrStisEkhyas* 


37 t Bi G. Bijandarkaf s Works, Vol. I¥« J 
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3 T?r and 3?^ are hastily pronounced, this distihction disappears, 
and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs % and 
3Tr, which by the rule just discussed become ^ and 

A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant ; as in JTttt for JTpf, ^ for smr, wwm for <%T% for 
for for fftw, ^5^ for Irt for ’P’ &c. The strong 

pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen- 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
uttered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. But the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrit teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involved in the utterance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe how much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, by pronouncing 
the previous vowel with force and rapidity, and thus rendering 
it short. And in this way the real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable for instance, in fSRSm, has the metrical value of a 
long vowel, i. e. is equal to two matras or syllabic instants. In 
the original on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia- 
tion of being weaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time ; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura- 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these wordshaving made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, 
the length of the vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 
such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention, 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word ; and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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We hare thus for ^ for 3^, ^nWT for &c, It is, 

however, clear that a, long vowel followed by a double consonant 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form 
a strong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pronounce a double conso- 
nant. If then the Pali has such words as mw ( smfinffa: ), %% 
( ), %fr ( ^ ), ( 5^rfgw ) nlvirr ( nrnrr ), &c., it follows 

that the vowels tr and art were in such cases pronounced short. 
Similarly, when before doubles f and gr are changed to them, as 
they often are, they must be short. This change of f and ‘S to ^ 
and 3Tf arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
the jerk with which the current of breath is sent- up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt to prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lower lip to the upper, 
as is necessary for the formation of f or or they are 
apt to be forced down by the current. And <?■ and aff differ from 
f and simply in the distance between the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, really involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, across 
the strong current of breath blowing above, is saved. We have 
thus, ^ for 3^, iTf'Wf for 5^, for for 

for for for fee. In some cases both 

vowels are in use, as in the word which has another form 

r%?f. Sometimes, especially before % CT was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in 
^ for *fW for m, for &c. The vowel art was 

also similarly treated in a few cases, as in ahwsrfw for 
Thus then not only has the Pali a short ir and afr, but the speakers 
of the language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
sounds. Besides th© changes we have e?:amined, there are stray 
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examples of others, such as and for and in .which 
the ^ of the following syllable influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, #ctT for in which the semi-vow^el l* is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel and thence transformed to short err, 
i?r^ for in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its 
consonantal character and the vow’’el with the preceding ^ 
forms W, and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passing into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and exten- 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. It has been 
estimated that two-fifths of the Pali vocabulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit words, and the remaining three-fifths, of words 
altsred in one or other of the modes explained above. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pall was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant; the 
words, so to say, did not stray away long from the mother- 
language, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, how is 
it that some of the changes such as the transformation of ^ and 
erf into tr and eur and the assimilation of consonants are so uni- 
versal, the first being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few^ unimportant ones ? The principle w'hich guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
widest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimi- 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make up a word, 
and in several other processes. Butin the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existeuce to bring them into extensive operation, If, then, the 
two processes we have noticed are found in full play in that 
d'alect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
« people who spoke it. Though they heard conjunct consonants 
aad the -kngs tt Md err prononnced by the speakers of 

. X . -h of er letters vbieh they did not 
corrupt, their organs were not fitted to utter them. These pecu- 
liarities may hav§ been natural or acquired, If natural, the people 
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who first oorrapted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged, 
to an alien race which came into close contact with the 5ryas 
and learnt their language. If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race, most be supposed to, have been isolated in sQm,e 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. ' Such 
, complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
must be expected to have occasioned greater phonetic decay in 
other respects than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit conjunctal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view. Por, we have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea- 
voured to reproduce the sound of a conjuct faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not weak, as is that prevailing in modern times, 
hut energetic and correct in every other respect : hut they could 
not combine energy of utterance with two sucoessive movements 
of the vocal organs. This could only be hecau.se their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose ; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. The condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are being exercised for the first 
time. Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the coniuncts almost in the same way as the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another instance in History of an alien race having 
treated the sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 
to pronounce the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our 
Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is correct, we must find other traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The 
existence of the short T and in the Pali, and the predilection 
the people showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to be 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 
sounds m.ust have existed and played an important part in the 
original language of this people, so that they were unable to shake 
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tlieiii off entiwly, even when they left their own' tongue and 
learned that of the more civilized Aryas wil;h whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same race as the Dravidians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con- 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very characteristic of them. 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is 
iwr%r derived very likely from ‘ mind * or ' heart ^ and 'mw, 
^ to obtain ^ ' to meet,* so that the word signifies someihi ng th at 
comes up to the wishes of the heart *, * pleasing The word 
is from %?!: vdth ^ prefixed, which seems to be the same as the 
nominative singular of the masculine of For, it is so used in 
Sanskrit before though it has there an independent sense 5 as 
in W ( Sakuntala ). Often used together in 

this way, the two words formed a compound expression, and, 
the independent character of ^ being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, must have 

come into existence from the frequent use of such expressions as 
&:c. made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in ^ and The portion then 

came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is or * agreeable * pleasant 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as or formed 

from the analogy of such verbal derivatives as or 

qrrps* &c., and meaning 'that which is or deserves to be touched 
or ' pleasant to the touch *. Other instances are ‘ an 

ornament *, ‘ plentiful * &c. 

(B) 

GRAMMAR OF THE PALI DIALECT 

We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 
our Aryan ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammati- 
cal forms, as the Vedic or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
of them and rendering the grammar simpler, 
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I'he duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; the occa- 
sions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 

But the manner in which the process of simplification is princi- 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in f and 3" of the neuter gendef prefix 53C to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added to those 
of the corresponding cases of masculine nouns also in UW«fT for 
in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in 3T which form their nominative and accusative 
singular by adding the pronouns ^ and H?; come to have ^ and 
ft for the corresponding cases, instead of the Sanskrit and 

In Sanskrit, the conjugation that is very often used is the 
first, in which ^ is tacked on to the root in the special tenses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in. 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting ^ between the two letters, and adding the termina- 
tion to the final ( 3rd person singular ), and we have 
The root ^TT takes the form of ^ in the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign so that it 
becomes Now, this special form is generalized, and used in 

other tenses also, such as the Aorist and the Future. Thus, we 
have here the Aorist 3rd person plural of 5rr, and in other 

places we find as one of the forms of the Future. The 

special forms 3Tor, fw, and W are similarly generalized, 

the last four being phonetically changed to and 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, ^ or 
is added in Sanskrit to roots ending in and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and thus we have 
for f%l%cW in the above passage. 

The termination ^ of the absolutive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here no 
such distinction is observed, and is used in all cases. 

The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammar. of Pali and the later Prakrits ; and by its means, 
new forms have been made tip instead of those current in the 
primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the latter also in use currupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
and the law of analogy ; 

but from ^TTWf^, from and from 

are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the dropping 
away of forms, not required for the expression of the current 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and the succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, I will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in the grammar of this dialect.^ 

The Pali has lost the dual, and also the dative and ablative 
cases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in 3?/'* The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is when ‘ giving ’ 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relations expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the instrumental, and for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, the separation of one 
thing from another, the particle had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus took up the place of those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in 3T, and of these the singular is 
oftener used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notwith- 
standing the operation of the causes that drove away these cases 
from other places, • 

The ^ of the termination of the instrumental plural is 
optionally changed to The locative singular of masculine and 

1 My authority in this portion of my subject is Kacchayana, as edited by 
M, Senart. 

• The ablative do, however, occur in the literature. 
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Banter noniis eBding in a vowel is formed, .'by adding tli,e prono- 
niinal termination phonetically changed to and ; and 
the ablative the form of Wf or W is nsed optionally in. the 

case of notins.in Sf. , The termination W of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and inf'he form of . W .applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should be 
remembered that in accordance with the general rule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop the final consonant, including a visarga, 
in passing into the Pali. The nasal ^ is changed to' an aiiiisvara, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding. vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus H for W for W for . &c. 
The 53; of fws; and of the syllable occurring in some of the 
cases is also changed to anusvara. 

[ The Nora] 

Masculine Nouns ending in 

The nominative singular always ends in In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in as When the 
final consonant is dropped according to the usual phonetic rules, 
the Sanskrit nominative and accusative plurals become exactly 
alike. To distinguish the one from the other, therefore, this form 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The ^ appears to be the 
termination of the nominative plural of pronouns, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same way as the others we have 
noticed above. But it is used here in an accusative sense. 

The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of many more, are the same as 
those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the two cases in other places also. Plence 
the pronominal nominative came to be used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse tiie two cases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it went on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in the latest Prakrit and in the 
vernaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

as fiCaBbaEdarkar’s Works, Y^^^ 
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The termination of the instrumental plural is as in 
(:)r, with the mute element dropped, which is traced to .the 
Vedic ff%: in such forms as But it may be explained other- 

wise. ; The Sanskrit f%: becomes by the dropping of the 
visarga and the change of the diphthong to and this is the same 
as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive .of an 
instrumental sense. Hence to 1% was added the instrumental 
termination pr or f| which all other nouns in, Sanskrit and 'Pali 
take. 

The other cases are the same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made above. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new pronominal forms inOT or and or 1% in addi- 
tion to the old ones. In the vocative singular, the fi,nal is 
optionally lengthened* 

Masculike Nouns in ? and ^ 

The nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 
they are the same for both the cases, as and sptpff, and 

Now apift and are the Sanskrit accusative plurals 
arjius; and and and piwtt' the nominative plurals 

and The distinction between the twm is lost, and 

both are used indifferently in the sense of the nominative and 
accusative. 

The termination of the instrumental plural is Pf or #. The 
singulars of the genitive and locative are, like those of the corres- 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in such as formed 

by the addition of 55^, as and and 

They have also the forms indicated in the general remarks, viz., 
STPIPU and and srpnrpEJT— 1% and PFf^l%— ; and the 

dative and ablative are, as usual, like the genitive and instru- 
mental. The vocative is like the nominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in ^ which ends in or % as PtW^ or The rest 

are old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lengthened in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the syllable m 

of suf" being optionally dissolved into in the nominative 

singular. 

Masculine Nouns IN ^ 

The nominative has the old Sanskrit forms ; as and 
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■for’fpw md wmr:- from The accusative plural is the, 

same as the .nominative plural The ' augmented form of the 
Sanskrit nominative, plural, viz, WWT. for WHW, is taken as - the 
base for the plural of the . instrumental genitive, and locative, ■ 
and declined like nouns in The genitive plural is also formed 
by taking the nominative singular ■ as the base, as The 

instru mental singular has the new base and the old . termination 
m ; and' thus we have The genitive singular has three 

forms, one of them being the old one with the final T dropped, as 
Wc^j and the other two made up by taking this form as the base, 
and appending the terminations which nouns in w as take, 

as or The singulars of the accusative and locative 

have the Sanskrit forms, as and and the vocative 

singular has besides the old one another with the vowel lengthened, 
as or ^rw. You will thus see that there are four bases, the 
old one which gives the old forms, and three new ones, and 

generalized from the nominative, and from the genitive. 
Masculine Nouns ending in a consonant. 

There can be no consonantal declension proper, since a final 
consonant is dropped, and the noun treated as one ending in the 
preceding vowel. But relics of the Sanskrit forms of the conso- 
nantal bases are preserved and used along with the others. 

In the declension of the noun 3iFfi=Df, there are two new bases 
and siTTiT, generalized from the forms of the singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the instrumentals and others, siuitt 
and 3lT?3Rr^rT &c., and declined like nouns in s?. The first is usp^ 
in Ihe singular of the accusative, and ^h'^^ oluTals of the genitr ' 
and locative, which are Wrn^ s ’ *■ d the second 

the plural of the instrumental which is Svif-Tf r - 

forms are old, the portion eUcJ? being corrupted to ' 
eiwr nominative singular, STfiT^t nominative and accusative; pL 
eirTR accusative singular, instrumental singular, 

genitive singular, and locative singular. The vocative is 

3Trr or 3irrr, like that of nouns in 

In the declension of the noun the base is used in the 
singulars of the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
ablative also, and the forms are and or 
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Tlie old. forms are found in the nominative X, .and in 

the singular of the accusative which has thus two forms TT# and 
and the plural of this last case is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first The singulars of the instrumental, genitive^ 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, but W being 
changed to ssr, we have ^CoW, and Tfis?. In the last two;, 
cases the conjunct is also dissolved into fSw, w^herefore we have 
TtIw^F and also. The genitive plural is and, W being 

dissolved into the form is used, in addition. This 
is made the base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative ; 
and thus we have and The vocative singular is 

like that of nouns in ST. 

The suffixes w and of such nouns as TI^JTSRr^and are 

regarded as if they were and JPFcT, and the nouns declined like 
those ending in m in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, and in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental, geni- 
tive and locative; and, according to the commentator of Eaochayana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as 

^trnFcTTTr, and ; also 

B>nd The old forms are preserved in both 

numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
the instrumental, locative, and vocative ; as astrRStfT, SSCTOTT, 
?PTWT, and The nominative singular is made 

the base of other forms of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as nm, and or The present parti- 

ciples, Parasmaipada, are similarly declined, the only difference 
being in the nominative singular, as 

Femiotne Noufs 

The nominative, besides the old forms, has another transferred 
from nouns in f ; as The singulars of the instrumental 

and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel ; as ^ooTRr, instrumental, dative, 
ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singular have the old forms; as ^ooT!f5r-l% 
instrumental and ablative plural, genitive and dative 

plural, and and locative singular and plural. 
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The: final member W of the conjunct which appears in the oase« 
forms of nouns in f such as' rr^fr, is dissolved into and thus w@ 
have Hi%lt from t^^^ Sanskrit and thiS' and vifi*; from the 
Sanskrit are both of them the plurals of the nominative and' 
acoasative ;VfiT the singiilar of the ' instrumental' is dissolved into 
rff^fs and also of the -ablative and genitive' which, after 
dropping the visarga, becomes 5^;^ ' and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form from 

There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short f are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kacchayana gives 
such forms as TxWt and in addition to vi%srT and VIW for the 
singular of the ablative and locative. 

Nouns in ^ or 3r follow completely the analogy of those in f ; 
the forms of for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of as nominative and accusative 
plural, singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

Neuter Nouns 

The singular of the nominative and accusative of neuter nouns 
ending in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like those of the corresponding 
masculine nouns ; as or nominative plural, and or 
accusative plural ; ( like ) or nominative and 

accusative plural, or stpjr nominative and accusative plural. 

As in the case of masculine nouns, such neuter nouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the jold forms 
are preserved ; as or nominative and accusative, IF?!W or 
3R%r instrumental, genitive, or ¥rfrf%r-l% locative, 

Pronouns 

As pronominal terminations have been transferred to nouns, 
a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending and the 
singulars of the instrumental and genitive end in or Wi and 

* file Sanskrit form corrupted to is also found used. 
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tlmtof tle-Iocaiive in #,'-as in', the case of 'the oorrespohdiBg 
nouns as cH#. nominative plural, rTPT or mm, fiTFr 
or Sffwr genitive singular, and or aR5t, ' flirt- or mm or 

am# locative singular, of cf9[, and STfw, All pronouns- of the 

third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding w from the Sanskrit and also which is made up 
of m the pronominal, and the nominal termination, so that the 
second form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as ^ or 
FtwCrfr# or &c. Similarly, the bases and f# which 
are substituted for W and fwr in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and ?fr which optionally replaces m in these eases, 
have a genitive singular with a double termination ; as HWr, 
or or W^m or where Sanskrit 

'??rr:, is the pronominal, and the nominal termination. The 
plurals of the nominative and accusative have the sanm form, as 
m or cmrt, &c., and the instrumental plural of the mascu- 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination or The 
remaining terminations are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The correlative or remote demonstrative rff; has, besides the 
usual Sanskrit base, another if which has all the cases &c., 

except the nominative singular. The base is generalized from” 
the &c. of the accusative, the singular of the instru- 

mental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, which are used 
in making anvadesa as it is called by Panini, L e, in referring to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near demonstrative 
has two bases, m and fH. In Sanskrit this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is- 
extended to all the cases except the nominative singular, and so 
we have^l^r, fW^TT, ffmn, and 

fraWT, &o. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are The pronoun arfir^has the base ^ for the 

nominative singular, andSTg for all other cases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural ; as mmT, mum, mgw, mm; 

&c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is m%. 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit ; as m or and um : rf, 

cty wq* or and This syllable ^ is optionally dissolved 
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into ||Ju:;the and accusative, :wMch iiave thiis, gt, 

and changed to 3*in the latter as well as in the instrumental, and 
locative ; and 'so, we have tf, and. rtw also. The dative, and 
■genitive being confounded,, the - Sanskrit and of - the 

former are in the form of 'mt and used for ■ both cases. . .The ' 
latter has also the forms TO* and Wf and gj'f,- the anusvars being 
inserted from the analogy nf the plural. The plural of is -TO 
in which the initial ^ of the Sanskrit form is changed to ?? ; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
TOT in the form declineddike the ,masculine and -the 

forms are,3T%, 3n%ff. and 

The 5 of was probably w^eakly pronounced, hence the 
singular base g has been transferred to the plural, and the peculiar 
syllable of this number W tacked on to it, and the whole in the 
form of gpf is declined like in all the cases except the genitive; 
as g%, g%, g^tff dec. The forms of the plurals of the last are 
like those in Sanskrit : as and gpfl^. The accusative singu- 
lars of these pronouns have the forms HIT and rTW, besides those 
mentioned above. These are made up by adding anusvara, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as abase. 

On the same principle we have and gpfFF for the plural, 

but as the gerritive forms have an anusvara already, the addition 
of the accusative sign makes no difference. This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect of a method of constructing new case- 
forms, which is, we shall find as we proceed inour investigations, 
largely used in the later dialects and especially in the modern 
vernaculars. 

You will have seen how naturally the new formations we have 
noticed grew up. A. language is well learnt by others or correctly 
transmitted to them only when they are in constant and clGse 
intercourse with those who know it, or when they are deliberately 
taught. When for some reason or other this is not the case, 
and the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from what 
is more in use and consequently better known to that which is 
less used and less known. Nouns, in 3T, for instance, constitute 
a very large portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 
forms were most used, whence they were well known and those of 
the other nouns not being so often used were less known. In 
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these cases these less forms had to conform , to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see a tendencj to hring nouns as close 
as possible to the 3| declension, as you have seen in such nouns as 
swrilf,, and even And it is also clear that: 

the new 3T base is generally taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as and WIT 

i. e, ?^nWT. In the same way we have observed a strong tendency 
to obliterate the distinction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sanskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by side with the new ones. The same pro- 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as I have 
already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con- 
structed by Pandits. But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation ^in the formation of Pall 
grammar has led some scholars to set down as Vedic certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 
Sanskrit. Such are the genitive singular masculine of 

the nominative plural of TO, ^fand W nominative and 
accusative plural of and the general plural base 

of tho pronoun of the first person, and genitive plural of I 
see no Kason why PW should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have pr for their base, such ss piW, fW, 
&c., or why TOT should be so and not W the accusative plural j 
and not 5 ^, and not or #fT and not If 

these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former, 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their 
derivation from them. The same process of generalization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the 
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analogy of those that are more known brought them all into use. 
The forms and w and and are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein 
we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress- 
ing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and- other vernaculars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns • 
and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only in the latter. 

II 

The Verb. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between 
the special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the general, as in the future 

of or the general form in the special as We have also 

*TTWfRld and A large number of roots used in ordinary in- 

tercourse belong in Sanskrit to the first conjugation ; this and the 
sixth are the easiest of the ten ; in many cases there is no practi- 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are so greatly 
like each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal forms common to these 
two conjugations, viz. the additition of the personal terminations 
through the intervention of ®r, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as and for and 

of the second class ; for SsgfR, and for 
and &c. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 

in Sanskrit, whence a great many roots are conjugated necessarily 
or optionally in this way ; as or or *r^ra, 

or rlr, &c. from *n?:, 1%^ *01; with 

R, &o. The V in these forms stands, you will remember, for the 
Sanskrit 3R, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 

The second conjugation has gone out, except in isolated forms 
such as for 3Tf^, and the third has left some reduplicated 
roots, as aivfifir, srsTfff, &c. The fourth has preserved a good many 
of its roots but its U" is corrupted according to the usual phonetic 
rules ; thus fwr becomes 1^} 'R, Tsst; WR, *?3S!r, &c. The 

39 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J ^ 
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fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of the former take 
the termination of the latter also ; as or ’Tt5**hld for entil’d'; 

1-onm or SOTTfar for j^ofrtK; ^^Uri or for dec. In the 

last instance the base is derived from ■d dal Id the corruption of 

thus showing that the forms in HT are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, as before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
roots and transfers them to the first ; the eighth remains in a few 
icases such as fR[ and though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as cTiTtfir, ^5^;% or and the ninth adds Jir as in Sanskrit, 

as 1 %U Tn t , gsTTW &c. 

But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
forms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
sixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect of these conjugational 
peculiarities is only to constitute a new. or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, 
the first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices 
remain, but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
asdlrt, <T^#, &o., though passive, taking Parasmaipada 
terminations. 

The following are the terminations : — 

Pkesent Tense 

Parasm. lAm. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1st pers. 

ft 

*T 


ft 

2nd „ 

ft 


% 

ft 

3rd „ 

ft 



sift 

Ex. 

g^ft 

&c. 


'raft &c. 



Imperative. 


1st pers. 

ft 

n 

T 

aftft 

2nd „ 

ft, or none «r 


ftr 

3rd „ 

5 


ft 

3Tft 



<1^ &0. 


'raft &c: 
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Imperfect 


1st pers. 



t 


2nd „ 

# 

m 

% ' 

5# 

3rd „ 


3? 


ft 

Ex. 

wm 

3TTf:,&C. 

awsCT 

&c. 

1st pers. 


Potential 




tpsiW 


^ Xjrmw 

2nd „ 


<Twr«r 

qw 

sTW5fr 

3rd „ 

t^OTXr 


«PT 


Ex. 

^ or 

&c. 


tr%t &c. 



AOBIST 



1st pers. 

f 


3T 

’it 

2nd „ 

3Tt' 


$r 

st 

3rd „ 

# 

# or I® 

m- 

gr 

Ex. 

3PT# snn: or &c. 


3T«r^&c, 



Perfect 



1st pers. 

3T 


f 

% 

2nd „ 



?# 


3rd „ 





Ex. 

qW 

TI^&c. 

TOW 

<UTf%t &C. 



FUTURE 



1st pers. 

'PETTW 

wnr 

w 

iRUt 

2nd „ 





3rd „ 





E.V. 


&C. 


(fee. 



Conditional 



1st pers. 





2nd „ 

w 




3rd „ 



wn 

T%¥ 

Ex. 

3T*r#f^ 


smfhftTTir &c. 


The terminations of the Present of both Padas are the same as 
in Sanskrit, \Yith the exception of the plural fr ap'd *%, the ^ Qf 
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tfie second person plural of the Jitmanepada being a corruption 
of This tenge is most in use ; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it welh so to say, from their Sanskrit teachers. 

The other tenses,-— -except the Future which, like, the Present,, 
is also entirely Sanskrit— and the moods have preserved such of 
their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, greater occasion for the use of the second person 
singular of the Imperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Hence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination and the first person singular 1% and the 
plural 3T, Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the Present used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person ; as in % ^ 

Sak., r% H Mrc., &c. where the forms 

should be &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit 

The second person singular is formed in two ways, without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending ^ to the base, and by appending r% as is done in the 
others. The Atmanepada is changed to the ^ being dis- 
solved into since renders the previous vowel heavy, the 
resulting IT is doubled to preserve that effect. The plural is 
altered to ^ ; the nr and the mute element being dropped, we have 
ci" the final vowel of which is transformed into eh through the 
influence of the preceding The h of the first person singular 
becomes q;, or this may he considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have 3Tmr% which is an 
old Vedic termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor- 
rupted in Sanskrit; to eunfl’. The # and of the third person 
are the same as the cTre; and of the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz., ^ for and for The ^ is doubled as in 

for according to a general rule which we have noticed 
before. The singular of this person is also formed by adding 
made up on the analogy of the plural and also of such forms 
as The final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such 

cases as for it remains long. This form with the 

final long is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
person and second person of the Present added to it to form the 
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corresponding person of the Potential The 5.tmanepada ^^r Wt 
and ii:wf are the same as and cp^: of the Sanskrit 'W-con- 

jugations, the cT of q:cr being rendered an -aspirate and the - sir of' 
shortened, , The Parasmaipada singular - ag in ' is 
adapted for the Atmanepada in the form i|W and^ the, plnrais of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking cpEq* as the base 
and appending corropted to and i% of the Present. ■ 

In the Imperfect the m and of the third person seem, to : be 
generalized from such forms as wm and sif The termination 
as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending 
in 3ir and necessarily to and such as are reduplicated. The 
W of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 
lengthening of the previous ’31 of such Sanskrit forms of the 
^-conjugations when the final consonant was dropped. 

This lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 
of the ^ rendered necessary in Sanskrit by the final consonant. 
The second person singular is air, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit 3|:, and of the first person singular to the eps; with the 
nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person singular % is 
transferred from the Present, of is and f is generalized from 
the forms of the non-3l-conjugations, such as 3T^R, &c. The 

Perfect has preserved the third person singular and plural w 
and the first person singular 31, of the Parasmaipada; and k of 
the Atmanepada. Of the rest, q: second person singular Parasmai- 
pada is perhaps the qf of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 
first and third persons ; and the f of the Atmanepada is transferred 
from the Imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singular f is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the final dropped as 
usual ; and the plural ^ is generalized from such forms as 
Some roots, such as and ^ have 1% for the singular as 
and 3|^r%5 the f% of which is to be traced to OTc?;. Another plural 
termination is W in which we can recognize the Sanskrit The 
second person singular sir is from the sw. of the second Aorist ; 
and the first person singular is f resulting from the fusion of the 
augment f with the ^ of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and plural and the first person singulal* of the Atman^-s 
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pads are the -sam# as the corresponding ones of the Psrasmaipada 
Imperfect* both niimbers of the second person are the same as the 
■ corresponding Atmanepada of the Imperfect, and the % of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit hj prefixing = W to those of the Present The Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however # instead of In 
one instance, from ft, the W is corrupted to f. 

In the Conditional terminations the W occurs everywhere, hut 
the other portions are transferred from other tenses. The ending 
an of the third person singular WT is of course the an of the 
Imperfect ; the a% of the plural has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential ; the % and «r of # and are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present ; W is nrn:, and the of the plural is from the 
Imperfect In Sanskrit, the short terminations of the Imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the W in the Conditional; but here 
there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada, 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preserved 
most of the Sanskrit terminations, and the other tenses only about 
two or three. Besides the terminations that have thus been pre- 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, there 
are others which cannot be thus explained. Such are % Atmane- 
pada first person plural of the Present ; and W of the Parasmai- 
pada second and first person plural, and m third person singular, 

second person singular and % first person plural of the Atma- 
nepada of the Perfect ; second person plural and w first person 
plural Parasmaipada, and m and Pg "^kird person singular and 
plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect ; 

second person plural and W first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and % first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same; first person plural Atmanepada of the Future; and §rr 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person of the Con- 
ditional, These are unquestionably forms of the root sw. tacked 
on to the base in the particular tenses when the old terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be traced directly to the ter- 
min^^tions of the Sanskrit Aorist and wbiph thepiseivesj 
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as you know, are forms of Of these, the Parasmaipada 

second person plural , rW ' is to be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit, of the Present of <OT:,and ^ and first person plural 
to the of of the Imperfect and of the Present respecti- 
¥ely. The penultimate 3? ofm: is lengthened for the same reason', 
as that of is in forming' The Atmanepada f# of the 

second singular comes from the ^«rr- of of the Imperfects 

third person singular, from the ^ of of the same ; ' and ^ and 
?r% first person plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as W and Of the last two, # appears to be a new 
formation form and is the old Vedio archetype of 

You will thus' see that when the original Sanskrit forms were 
forgotten, new ones corresponding to them were constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
form distinctively expressive of the sense of a particular mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential ; and secondly, the 
forms of the root You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re- 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of constructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your notice before; so that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has been the same since very 
r-emote times. 

The terminations with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel W; but in 
some cases there are forms directly corrupted from Sanskrit ; as 
Sanskrit The temporal augment 3? 

is often omitted, as or or WvSt, or 

The several varieties of the Aorist, and the many special forms of 
tne Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of ^ as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment 1*, sometimes without, im which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules ; as 

The forms in a good many cases are 
the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as 
in which cases we see the that the of ^ is changed to t, and 
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^ and W. under Samprasarana. The causal is formed by; adding 
3^% or- aiFT^ and ^T or as and or 

These forms I' have already explained. The Past Passive Parti* 
■ciple is formed as' in Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutive is formed by using the terminations ?I^, 
and r^rr. The first is the same as the second, the semivowel 
^ having only undergone Samprasarana ; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedic forms as &c., which have disappeared 

in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding 5 as iii 
Sanskrit, or which, I have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic InSnitive is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now if the Pali grew up naturally in the manner I have des-^ 
oribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, whence it follows that verbal forms of these 
were then current in the language, Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahmanas and Yaska or Panini 
and must have begun to be formed during that period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter Prakrits represent the third stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to be used; and thus bear to what I have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 

* ^ ■ -K' 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of 
the ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in 
inscriptions. The most important of these are the edicts of Asoka, 
the pious king of Pataliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who 
flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ These 
edicts contain the king's religious «^nd moral injunctions to his 
subjects, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct in these 
matters. Five different versious of them have been discovered, 
inscribed on rocks in different parts of the country. There is one 
at GIrnar, near^Jungad in KatMaymr, another at Dhauli in 
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Kattakj.and^a third ,at Kaptirdigiri or Salibazgarlii in Afghanistan, 
These.have beeB published and examined. ■ The, Girnar Tersion. 
has been copied several times, but the other two only once,. and 
hence there area good many imperfections in our "existing copies 
of them. Another version has recently',, been ; discovered at 
Jaugad near, Ganiam, in the Northern Gircars, and copied . by a 
■Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. The fifth has recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masuri in 
the Himalayas, and has not jet been published. “ Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist at 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places. At Dhauli and Ganjam there 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others which 
answer to these. Another Inscription of Asc'ka has been found at 
Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
congregation. 

These InsoriptiGns are in three different dialects, closelj^ 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like the 
Pali. That of the Dhauli, Ganjam, and Khalsi versions presents 
peculiarities which are found in a later Prakrit called Magadhi 
by the grammarians. Such are the substitution of c^^for T,, ^ for 
the W of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in # 
the termination of the locative instead of the Pali i%, and 
for The Babhra and the column inscriptions are also in 

this dialect The Sahbazgarhi recension admits of some con- 
juncts such as sr, and the sibilants 5!*, and which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to But it is a question whether these 
are dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernacular with Sanskrit I will now place before you 
short specimens of these dialects. 

Girnar, edict VIIL 

I # # .^Rrr 

* Published since in Corp. Insc. A sixth Version existing at Manshera in 
the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made use 
of the latest readings of the versions. 

40 I B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Yol. I¥G 
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aT^tcpTT fiT^f%5?t ^sit ^ ^5f. 


Sanskrit :-~ 

3Tf^5fiFcTO^ TT^sTRr i m 

5 ^ fm^ TT^r w?TT€T?ttTni^ i 

%lf«rT ^^iwsrr 1 3 #? 'mm mirtJr?TO«JTmT ^ ^ ^ 

?TiPTqT%fr ^ ^itrjqriwjs: 1 

Translation:— 


‘‘ Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. Hunting 
and such others were the diversions here. But Priyadarsiii, the 
favourite of the gods, began the search of enlightenment when he 
had been a crowned monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion 
( course ) of righteousness. It consists of this, viz. seeing Brah- 
manas and Sramanas, and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country -people and giving 
instruction in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 
Since that time king Priyadarsin has been taking great delight 
in the glories of the next world/’ 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark the double or 
assimilated consonants. Hence we do not find them here except 
!n the case of double nasals which are indicated by an anusvara 
followed by the nasal. There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic 
change ; we see becomes and ^becomes optionally f.; and 
the nominative plural, for the genitive singular, 
the nominative singular, and all other cases are Just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms ending in an 
anusvara followed by as in Pali. But there are some dif- 
ferences ; is icTcrrf?^ in Pali as it is in the other recensions 
of this same inscription, sTfl* is though agrees with 

the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language 5 
the ^ of %Tfat is opposed to Pali usage, but tbe engraver may 
have committed a mistake : is for f being changed 

to before the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. 
'sJTRpnf is in Pali ; but the inscription perhaps represents the 
prevailing usage more correctly ; and the 3T is lengthened in TIBit 
pro bably through mistake. There are thus very few cases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 
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dialectical variety of the nature of those we find in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the language is in the same stage of 
growth as the Pali. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Khalsi and completed : — 


fifratrnt irw iff*n% Tr 3T?rTR ^ 

I %5TfTT ^wrarfTT g[^ =g- ^ * 

ST^ER ^ =5r I 


We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
oft.to3[and the nominative in We also see RHlStw for 
srmir qfinrfjr for qrnr^TR, or f€r^ ( =i:55rJTT) for Irr. and t^rsr 
or ^*R for stTSfiJr.. So then here we have another dialect. 


Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi version: — 

3TR^3Rt Riwar w siar f»R siaif^=q- 

arfiRtrR 3Tvra^ r fn^rs# ^ rsew 'hrist 

swRg- 3R ^ s req i' gg uid' &c. 

Here we have the conjuncts R, R, S’, &c„ and the three Sanskrit 
sibilants ; and also gt^rfir for 


The reason why we have not one same version at all the thr ee 
places must be that it was the intention of the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 
dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 
also in that found at Babhra. The king’s predilection for it can 
be plausibly accounted for only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. If so, this dialect must have prevailed in 
Magadha, which country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, where he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the inscriptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are situated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity of this language, -m. the nominative singular of 
nouns in ST ending in t? is met with even in the Girnar recension, 


1. fRT Kh. 3. ffiRTR Kh, 

3. for ^ Kh. 4. Dh. om. 

6. fR^ for Ir Dh. 7. ^ Kh. 


5. R^RTOTKh. 
a'. lR5f Kh. 
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wliicli may be explained by the supposition that the ' edicts ' were 
drawn up first in the king’s dialect hut were translated ' into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however ■ being not 
exeeu ted carefully enough, to expunge all peculiarities ol the 
original draft. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later languages had more solid grounds than mere fancy for 
calling that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language 
by the name of Magadhl Here then we find specimens of three 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
should bear in mind that the difference between them is small, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another. 

In the many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter 
(Pali) are mostly connected with Buddhism 5 though some Bud- 
dhistic inscriptions also, such as those discovered by General 
Cunningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit. 
In the caves at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Hanaghat, Karla, 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhilsa 
tope.s, we have Pali or Prakrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
short, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Usavadata, 
and Gotamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali 5 and but 
a few forms are peculiar, such as ^ and j%rr for which the Pali 
has and ^ar, Past Passive Participles of 2[r and ^ ; and % for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being 1 ; or In Usavadata^s 
caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
ill Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
words, and the conjuncts sr, and ^ often appear. In these and 
smaller inscriptions we have such words as nr for for 

^ifw, for 3-!%r for while the Pali forms of these 

words are =1'+’^', and Some of these inscriptions 

were engraved so late as the third century, when the Pali could 
hardly have been the vernacular ; hut it had become the sacred 
language of the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whom the 
caves were intended and even educated lay members of that pe?- 
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Sir 

suasion undersfeood it 5 and hence it was used in these inscrip- 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 

The style of Gotamiputra’s charters, abounding as it does in 
long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the ofScers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
command, i. e. wrote to the dictation of “ respected persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. ” It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotamlputra and his son were not composed 
by learned men, one can easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would confound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find 
the phenomenon in the patrikas or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure SansKrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. 

And an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found in the writings of the 
Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. These unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have:— 

You will here see that 31%, and are as in the Pali 
treated like nouns in ST, 3T# is dissolved into 3Rf, and there are a 
few other instances of this process, such as for ifig, for 
?ifr, for fr &c.. but that generally the conjunct consonants are 
retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 
you have for ^r?cri%, HUmr genitive singular of nm, 

^<T3Tr^P3rr Imperative second person plural, 

foT WRi, &c., and evep such woyds as fTiffg which ^.re Pali in 
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meij respect : But "along with these there are other. peculiarities 
which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the case terminations are often omitted, a thing never done either 
in Sanskrit or Pali, as tftlt for for when 

governed by for &c. Such con- 
structions as for rrm 

for , are often to be met with. 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics at all. We 
have seen that in such words as and above, the final 

consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made 
nouns in 3T. But used in the Sanskrit form also, as cifttS- 

?f^«2r; and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as noted above, 

which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali 
such a Sanskrit one as ^grr% is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is not an independent language ; but that the writers 
of theGathas knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they 
were imperfectly ac luainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but 
not acquainted with its grammar. They intended to write in the 
more polished or literary language, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar 
words oH'he vernacular. At the time when the G^has were 
written the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate language 
were probably not recognised, and it constitute! the speech of the 
iininsiructed. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language of educated 
men ; but they knew it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero- 
geneous compound as we have seen. 


LECTURE III. 

The PBAIRITS AND THE' AFABHRAMsX 

Oil the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists and found that a large portion 
of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Sanskrit words corrupted or transformed accordingto certain laws 
of phonetic decay. Then by the law of false analogy the less 
used and less known declensional and conjugational forms have 
been in many cases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Sanskrit and conseciuently better known. So that in the voca- 
bulary and the grammar, the laws of growth I traced in the open- 
ing lecture are in operation, but their range is limited, and the 
dialect is in what may be called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. We then examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
ihree varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I propose to examine certain other dialects which e rhibit a 
much greater departure from the parent tongue. These are the 
so-called Prakrits. For a knowledge of the*;e languages we have 
not to go beyond India, as in the case of the one we have examin- 
ed. Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come down to us. 

The Prakrits. 

There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is Vararuci’s Prakrtaprakasa. Next comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina scholar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. His work on grammar- is known by the name of 
Haunavyakarana, the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of the Prakrits. Hemacandra s treatment of these 
dialects is fuller than Vararuci s ; and his observation was wider* 
He shows a very intimate knowledge of the existing literature of 
these languages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or BrahmanicaL 
His work, and especially the’last portion, is full of quotations. He 
must have availed himself of the- labours of former scholars, since 
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■ he often mentioBS Purvdcaryas, Hemacandra also wrote a Kom 
or thesanrtis of the Desi words existing in these languages. 
Vararuci gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calis^ 
Maharastri, Sauraseni, Magadhi, and Paisacl. The names of the 
irst three themselves would show that they were the languages 
spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 
are derived, but doubts have been raised as to their genuineness, 
which will be hereafter considered. The Maharastri is called the 
principal Prakrit. For instance, Dandin in Ms Kavyadarsa says- 

“ The language prevalent in Maharastra they regard as the 
Pr&rta pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 

Vararuci devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
Maharastri, and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiari- 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
Maharastri are given, and in other respects they are to be con- 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 
method *, but he does not mention the name Maharastri and speaks 
of the dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammar of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
language or prakrti and give rules about the various phonetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kaccayana treats the 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskrit as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it is very probable he knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and Ms 
Sutras greatly resemble those in the Katantra and even Panini. 
Vararuci and Hemacandra derive Sauraseni also from the 
Sanskrit as they do the Maharastri or the principal Prakrit, but 
make the Sauraseni the Prakrti or basis of the Magadhi and the 
Paisaci. This appears to be the tradition ; whence it would seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re- 
spectable people was the Sauraseni, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries used by persons in a lower scale of 

1. i 
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society. They have some ^ of the peculiarities ■ of the Sauraseii!, 
and: come nearer to it than to the Maharastri. Hemacandra gives 
the, grammar of two more, dialectsj- the Ctilika Paisaci and the 
■ Apabhramsa, the latter of which was, ' according ' to ■ Dandin, the 
language’ of Abhiras ( cowherds, ), . and others. Another, /gram- 
marian of the name of , Trivikrama gives in his Prakrtasiitravrtti 
the grammar of these six dialects. ' He lived after Hemacandra, 
since he mentions him. in the , introduction .to his work, 
and his book resembles Hemacandra’s a good deal. There is 
another work by Candra called Sadbhasacandrika which is a 
meagre production. Another still of the same nature, the author 
of w'-hich is Laksniidhara, mentions the same six dialects; so that 
the expression Sadbhasa seems to have become proverbial. 

The Maharastri derived its importance from its literature. 
From the manner in which Daiidin speaks of that literature it ap- 
pears to have been very extensive and valuable. He himself 
mentions one work, the Setiibandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena, whose '‘fame, Baiia says in Ms 
Harsacarita, “ reached the other side of the ocean by means of the 
Setu.’^ I find in a Ms. in the colophon at the end 'of each asvEsa 
or canto, sometimes ( thus in the Dasa- 

mukhavadha composed by the prosperous Pravarasena), and some- 
times, ( thus in the Dasamukha- 

vadha, the work of Kalidasa, composed by Pravarasena ). Some 
kings of Kasmir bore the name of Pravarasena, but there is nothing 
to show that any one of them was the poet who wrote this work. 
There is a collection of seven hundred songs, chiefly of an 
amorous nature, by a poet of the name of H ala, which is called 
the Saptasati. We have an edition of this in Eoman characters 
by Prof. Weber. Another long poem entitled the Gaudavadha- 
kavya by a poet named Vakpatiraja, who lived at the court of 
Yasovarman, king of Kanoj, in the early part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. Biihler about three years ago. And several 
other works may turn up, if diligent search is made for them 
The Kavyaprakasa contains about 75 Prakrit verses quoted ■ 
illustrate the rules laid down by the author, and SarhgadMe 
also gives a good many in his Paddhati. ^tiis 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very ext 

41 I B. G. Bhandarkar’i Works, Vol. IV. ] • ' at all 

. there is 
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branci. of Prakrit literature. Prof. Weber thinks the language of 
these to be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so as 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-Magadhi. But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or Maharastrl, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives forms of words peculiar to his 
sacred language, which after the example of his Brahmanic 
brothers he calls Srsa Prakrta.’ In giving his first rule about 
the MSgadhl dialect, vis., that the nom. sing, of Masc. nouns takes 
the termination q;, he says i— “ As to what the fathers have said 
about the Arsa ( works ) being composed in the Ardha-Magadhi 
dialect in such words as these: ‘ the ancient Sutra is composed in 
the Ardha-MagadhI dialect’, they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow.* Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha- 
Magadhl on account of this MagadhI peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so ; and I shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemacandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
identifies the dialect with the principal Prakrit ; and both he and 
the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians.'^ 

1 I ^ \ qE^Trfrr^TrT^ i t srt- 

\ He has also said before, that the 
tales he is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not bo considered universal. 

i 

3 The only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Weber’s book in support of 
the assertion that the J aina dialect occupies a middle position are these :~ 
1. That unlnitial W, ^ and other consonants are dropped in the 

MahSrajstri leaving only the vowel,, and preserved or softened in the Pali, 
While in the Jaina books ^ is substituted for them; x. e., the different 
stages of phonetic corruption in this case are, the consonants in their 
^^>riginai or softened forms, then l?;^for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That 
— is preserved in the Pali, and changed everywhere to in the MaharSstri; 
le in the Jaina dialect initial ^ remains unoliaiiged except in enclytics. 
•at the ioc. sing, of nouns in^ ends in or which we find in tho 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect, Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy 
orders ; Saurasenl, to respectable ladies in their prose speeches, 
and the Maharastrl or the principal Prakrit, in the songs or verses 
put into their mouths. Sauraseni is also assigned to inferior 
characters; and the MagadhI and PaisacI to very low persons. 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author 
of the Sahityadarpana assigns MagadhI to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, Ardhamagadhi to footmen, royal children, and 


language of tlie column inscriptions ; while it i.s and in the Pali and 
•fill in the Prakrit. 

Now as to the first, the ^,is not prior to the elision, but contemporaneous 
or subsequent to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduced simply to facilitate pronunciation ; e., it is a strengthened 

form of the vowel. Thus the Prakrit of qrr? foot is but in Marathi we 
have qm”. so Skr., ^ Pr., figr H. ; Skr., gfNT Pr., 

M., See. See* The ^occurs not only in Jaina books, but everywhere, e* g* 
in the Gaudavadhakavya (see below) ; and Hemaoandra does tell us in his 
Sutra ^ remains after the elision of a conso- 

nant is pronounced like a soft With regard to the second, initial 53[ is 
found unchanged in the Gaudavadha in a great many places. Thus in 
stanza 242 we have the negative particle in 241 for 

245 tfTl* for 5TT^, and In 251 SBl" for These instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms. at random and no great search was necessary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sntra following another, qj* says that 
the initial^ is sometimes changed to^, sometimes not. As to the third, 
the termination may constitute a peculiarity of the language, but 
it. Is by no means an index to its higher antiquity, since it oooiirs in the 
pronominal locative of the principal Prakrit. There are wSeveralpecullari- 
ties lu the Jaina books, and a good many of them are noticed by our 
Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This continues still to be my view, notwithstanding ail that has since 
been published on the subject. Br. Hoernle, in the introduction to his 
edition of Canda’s Prnkrtalaksapa makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vararuoi and Hemacandra. But it is not at all 
difficult to see that he is altogether on a wrong track. He says there is 
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mercliaiifcs, Pracja to the Vidusaka and others, l-vantiki to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of the world, Daksinaiya to 
gamblers, Sakari to Sakaras, Sakas, and others, Bahlika to celestial 
persons, Dravidi to Dravidas and others, Ahhiri to cowherds, 
Candallk! to oiitcastes, Ibhirl and Sabari, also to those who live * 
by selling wood and leaves, and Paisacl to dealers in charcoaL 
Hand-maids, if they do not belong to a very low class, should 
speak Sauraseni. Some of the modern grammarians also mention 
as large a number of dialects. But whether these were actually 
used hy writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if they were, what constituted the exact dif- 
ference between these various languages, it is impossible to deter- 
mine so long as we have not got satisfactory editions of the plays* 


nothing in Hemacandra corresponding to the rule given by Canda about 
dropping the final vowel of the first member of a compound when the 
initial vowel of the second is followed by a consonant, in such words as 
dhana + adhya, deva^[.indra, which in that Prakrit have the forms 
dhanaddha^ devinda, &c. This change, however, does come under Hema- 
candra’s rule 1. 84, which provides for the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonanfc. The short vowels corresponding to 
q* and f among the instances given by Hemacandra, we 

have narindo for narendra, aharuUha for adharoUha, nlluppala for mloU 
pala &c. Dr. Hoernle thinks the changes of i to short e and of u to short o 
are later Prakrit changes. But he will find many instances of them in the 
Pali, which certainly is an older dialect than any Jaina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknown to Canda. Canda’s work is a very meagre production, 
in which very little endeavour is made to classify facts ; and thus h© 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
one vowel takes the place of another voivel ( II. 4 ). The instance ginhati 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form genha did not exist, much less that the change 
of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants. Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in which the **older Prakrit” of Capda, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra, One of these is 
“ the preservation of the dental n in every case.” For this statement the 
Doctor quotes the authority of a Sutra in which we are told by Canda that 
W andST^do not exist in the Prakrit, as compared with another version of 
that Sutra which says that % and Sf^do not exist ( II. 14 ). This last 
version no doubt provides for the change of ^ in all cases ; hut the other 
which denies the non-existence or affirms the existence of ^ cannot mean 
that it exists or is unchanged in all cases* The denial of non-existenoq or 
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Still in those oases in which we hare 'the assistance of the oMer- 
Prakrit grammarians, the characteristics of each can be; made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules abont the' 
MEgadhl, Hemacandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
and the two policemen in Sakuntala, of the Ksapanaka from - the 
Mudraraksasa, and Rudhirapriya from the VenIsamhara. 

The points in which the Maghadhi chiefly differs from the 
principal Prakrit and Sauraseni are these : — f:,and' W, of these are ' 
changed to -sr^nd ^Tj m and ^ of Sanskrit to m, and Z to ^ 5 and 
W, is not assimilated as in the nom. sing, of 

masc. nouns ends in g instead of #, wliich is the Prakrit ending ; 
the gen. sing, of masc. and neut, nouns optionally in eitf 
and the form of the nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun is fir. 


affirmation of existence only proves its existence or remaining unohanged 
in some cases. Besides we have a specific rule where we are told that a 
letter of the class takes the place of the corresponding letter of the cj; 
class ( III. 16 ), thus providing for the change of 33[ tocr ; and the instance 
given is for But this rule, the Doctor thinks, holds good in 

cases, for which however there is no authority whatever, and he gives 
none. Again, he says that his statement is proved by the uniform spelling 
of the Prakrit examples with n in MSS A and B, which, according to himi 
contain the older version of the work. I, however, find that the spelling 
in his edition, which is the spelling of A and B, follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in which we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
by Hemacandra, viz,^ that initial n is optionally changed to t?, while 
medial n is necessarily so changed. The instances are all the ease- 
terminations which are to be traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n 
in them, such as ojt, 1%, and ojf; for S^( 1. 1), imtlRTf for 

Jifonpgrr a. (I.21i, qrr# (I-24) for for 

( n. 1 ), { II. 15), TjiiTjr for ( II. 2 I), for 

{IL 24), jjTof for 6), 155 ^ for (111.15 ) and 

(III. 30). The second point is “the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of kp 
This simply means the preservation of c, and p which according to the 
other grammarians are dropped, Gapida agrees with these in 

dropping not only k, hut p, j, and d. Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, t, and p, supposing that Capda really allows it, marks off his 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemacandra or Vararuci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in HI, 12, he does provide for their 
change to j, d, and b; and the change of f to d is a Sauraseni, i. e , 
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If w# apply the test, furnished, by these, rules to the ■ severa ^ 
dialects' Used by the characters' Mrcchakatika as it "is in 
existing: ‘"editionsi' which play contains a ' large variety, ot 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that, the; 
language of the Cand alas, the Sahara, his servant Sthavaraka, 
and even Kumbhiraka and Vardhamanaka, is Magadhi, though 
the rules about and ^ are scarcely observed. There is 

hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
Sahityadarpana would lead us to expect his Candalika and Sakarl 
respectively in the first two cases, and Ardharaagadhi in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of Magadhi characteri- 
stics constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the Ardhamagadhi, as Lassen remarks, in 


the dropping of these consonants must have been contemplated by him. 
For in the instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the manu- 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernle, even in A and B, which according to him con- 
tain the older version. Thus we haveq^ ( I* ), iTUW3T!'“3' 

or ypq i ior ( h 16 ), ^ ior (I. 23 and everywhere else), 

ffnrsTt'-T wfmcT: ( n- 1- ). (H- 3)> 

( U-S). ir^grffor *p5^, ^ for qit: 

( II. 10 ), or ^ri%M fo' ^%r5[ ( II- 11 ). *1^-1 lof *rra:, fof 

(11.17), &:o. &c. It is very much to be regretted that the Doctor should 
in all these cases have set aside the readings of his manuscripts and in- 
vented his own with the and ^ standing in the words, instead of be- 

ing dropped. This invention or restoration, as he calls, it, is based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally have been but the 
copyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit which he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accordingly. If, therefore, 
was the Prakrit word in this case, it must have been so im all those 
cases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes it 
throughout. But it did not strike him that if the copyist knew Prakrit 
enough to see that ^ was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
^ also was not a Prakrit word and could not have given it as such. How 
the reason why these consonants were not admitted by Canda, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, but only 
among those that are softened must be that all these rules are only general 
and not universal, and there were as many instances of softening as of 
dropping. Besidesf I have already said that Cancia’s work is perfunctory, 
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the Prabodhacandrodaya. The dialect used by Mathura, the 
keeper of the gambling-house in the Mrcchakatika, is somewhat 
diiferent. In his speeches, we sometimes find ^ and 5t, used for 
?^and and sometimes not. The nom. sing, ends in sSt, as in 
the Maharastri or SaurasenI, in some cases, in others it ends intr 
ns in the Magadhi, and sometimes in 3" - as in the Apabhraiiisa ; 
and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in sm as in the Magadhi. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daksinfitya which Visvanatha’ 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the Magadhi species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
the Magadhi of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real number of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur- 
poses to be six, viz., those mentioned by Hemacandra, Trivikrama, 
and Laksinldhara. 


and does not show acouracsr.' of. -observation and statement* The third 
point is the preservation of. the. mediai single sard aspirate: consonants 
with the only exception ot kli\ he., 5 , preserved. But IIL '-11 

provides for the change of thes-e to and if we look to the sense of 

the Sutra and also to some of the instances that are given. The change of 
to ^ Is a Sautasexu peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion (T tj* to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, 
about which I have already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, therefore, no question that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 
which is given in the work edited by Br. Hoenile, is not older than Eama- 
candra’s. — ( 1887 ). 

1 Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene, 
whose language Prof. Lassen thinks is Baksipatya and Mathura’s, Avan- 
tikL Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not 
possible to come to any definite Conclusion from them : but so far as they 
go, there is hardly any difference between his dialect and that of Mathura. 
The Professor is led to attribute two languages to gamblers by th© anno- 
tator on the Sahifcyadarpana whom he quotes, and who explains by 
, But if the word is to be so understood, line 

is not wanted, and neither nor ;r fPI T %F . supposing the warriors 
and clever worldly men were gamblers, gambling wa« not confined to them; 
whence there is no reason to mention them in particuly . 
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Dandin mentions a work of the name of Brhatkatha written in 
the language of the ghosts, i. e., in the PaisacL Dr. Biihler has 
recently obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements have been 
made for getting it- copied.' It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gunadhya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
SaurasenI which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
which, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important than 
the other. Here, as before, I will place a specimen of each before 
you 

[ Maharasirl 1 

61. %r[3T]arpr i%r[3T] grarf srunfr i 

% i%T[aT] If w 

/‘ii ii1 ' ' ■ ■ - -A. ■ - 

snnt sfrrf^ i|*m[3T3TT]t » 

67. ir[3T] ft i 

OT' 3iyHJ»rr fipfr h 

sTWHf 1% fttrrriitJTnjsntt » 

( Gaiidavaho ). 

The Sanskrit of this would be 

61. ftaw ittwfi: I 

63. Ifii^ #5gTlt I 

trt ii^g rT t n 

67. ' 

ftwit n 

99. 3T% f?r: I 

61. “ Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their 
greatness by their own words, do obtatin praise only. ” 


1 So Dr. Biililer told me at the time; and ow a subsequent occasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of the work. But up to this time all our search 
has proved fruitless. (1887). 
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63, ‘'Tliose whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows even in prosperity. ” 

67. “Even a small degree of LaksmI when enjoyed aclorn.s 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an iin- 
speakable mockery. ” 

99. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who delights 
Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and w'hose 
virtues have reached the ends of the quarters. ” 

[ SaurasenI ] 


%3T 


1 f3Trrnwrm i ^or 3tir r-rsTOfTT snfwff^ or 

jTf geretor ram n t ft ?f omr or wq: fp^wfufrcr 

writer 

JTfg'qt OTSToinit i 


The Sanskrit of this would be : — 


I i?qgrrefTfir i gfrt 5rrsqn'fT%?r 

5y«jt I q»3rfq r w g<T ^g f yqTSi;l grq" fRf Rofrirrm 1 TO ^ gWsf- 

ftWTO ^ q- HUT HV^HTHTUT TO- 

5y3»frfucmrfTfHrit fT #wri%afsaiy irlTcHtr 

#U-TTWI*< I 

“What ! thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do 
not catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
a ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day. 
Moreover, with thy hands clasped and placed over thy head, do 
at my request humbly say to tiiat person, ‘ Unfortunate as I am, 
1 have not feasted my eyes long, by looking freely at the moon 
of thy face which rivsdls the blown lotus in beauty ”, 


In the MS. of the Gaudavadha, from which the first 
extract is given, 3T and srr preceded by 5? and f, are 
marked as U and UT. In MSS. of other works, the u does 
not appear ; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since as already remarked 
in a note, this U is observed in some of the modern vern- 
naculars. But it is to be pronounced like a stren^hened sf or srr 
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aiul not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obser- 
vations on the Pali. w 

(I) Phonetic changes common to Pali and Prakrits 

Prom these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made greater progress in these dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, 
such as may he attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu- 
liarities of a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the ususal pro- 
cesses of curruption have a wider range of operation; though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a 
good deal to an ethnological cause. 

And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, I have to observe that Prakrits also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel 5(t is 
changed to 3T as in ffor, &c. for &c.; to f as in 

ttsTST, &c. for urr, f?5r, ®5?r, &c.; to 3“ as in Sfl, PraB’, If, 
&o., forfHi^, &o. When standing alone, it is more often 

changed to ^ than in Pali; as in and for 5Ei% and ; 

or 3W, iR^or 3^, &c., for &c., while the Pali forms 

of these words are aw and 3^. 

The diphthongs ^ and # are, as in Pali, changed to tr and ait, 
as in%3T3, &c. for %3vr, &c.; and in sfr^gor, 

^rsf, tplf^ &c., for &c.; but in a good many 

instances they are dissolved into their elements 313 and 313, as in 
33^, 3?33T, &C., for |f3, 333, nty, &c., and 33T, 

333, H3^, &c., for 'fir, HT#, &c. This change resembles 

the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different members, 
and like it, is due to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In 
^ and ^ the first element or 3T is rapidly pronounced, and th^ 
temporal value assigned to it by the authors of the Prati^akhyas 
is, you will remember, half a matra, while in the Prakrti trans- 
formations it is one matra. 

The long vowels are, as in Pali, shortened when followed by 
double consonants; and there is the same or even stronger evi- 
dence of the existence of short T and #. In Pali short 3 and # 
followed by a conjunct are in certain cases changed to and 
and from that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a 
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great many more cases, when so followed, short f is optionally 
interchangeable with and short 3r is necessarily replaced by sfr, 
as in#Jf or or ^ or &e., and ffiofi', 'Ttwr, 

&c„ for T%r, p^, SITS’, &c. In several cases 

not followed by a conjunct, is optionally changed to f , as in 
or %3PTrr for or qarr for &c. The q in these words 

njust for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounced short and hence interchangeable with Sometimes 
the consonant following an q or air is doubled, as in ^Enrr, 

s^wfST, &c., for ^irq, ?nqq, &c., which could only be 

because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned was made up for by rendering the pro- 
nunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the q was so pro- 
nounced by some and not by others ; and so we have q^ or qsT 
for q^, %35rr or Ifrur for %qT, &c. The syllables aUT and arq are 
changed to q and air oftener than in Pali, the stu of the causative 
and the tenth class becoming q necessarily throughout, as in 
^51^, 5%?, ^ for qrrruiw, fprunt, &c. 

All the sibilants are reduced to ^ as in the Pali, but in the 
MagadhI dialect to ssj:; qiTcJqr, gifqr for &c. These 

dialects do not possess the cerebral and therefore we have gr 
in the place of the Pali gj, and in some oases the original Sanskrit 
^5 as in rTgrrsr, for the Pali ?rarr*r, nqgr, gfra# and 

Sanskrit 5T^, &c., 35^ or nri# or WT^r for the 

Pali ^gr, *Tr5fr, &c. and qrt’^, afe for the Pali <rra#, aftog, &c. 

There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring or without it. The and a; which correspond to 
and ST. are in most cases softened to If and % Thus we have ^1% 
for the Pali as in qf^W, qf%STT, for STfawr, &c., and 

qffir, qinr, ufs’er, forspj^, qqq, t%^riuT;!^tgrr or qfOT, or qnr, 
or qsu for qtsrr, qau, q’T, &c.; TOT ( Pali uarr ), Rilia’, ?rqt, stars' 
for srsw, 1%!^, #t%, sqqq, &0. 

In Pali the dental nasal q is changed tooj; in but a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word ; as WSOT, 

for qsHqr, Jiqw, qqw, &c,, and my or HT, oif or uf , dff or for 
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srr, 5?^, flRrtK, &c. The opposite process is however observable in 
the Paitaci dialect, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit oj;. is changed to ^ as in 
S?r, 5W, for 3or, &c. 

The conjunct consonants are transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, ST. and ^ are 
changed to w, and notto^as in the latter, as in error, 
giiCT, for STfV, &o. To be thus corrupted, ST^^must 

In the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of and g;: and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of ^prevailed over it and the 
whole became as in srTvr or mm.gsgg or mvm, JTOlrsr or WtroW, 
fur ?rR, gvf, ggt?, &c. In the Paisaci and the MagadhI, however, 
the Pali transformation is retained ; as in wa-WI, ?P55reT, 

arofBor, for g%, spstrag, srfSmgj &c. 

The conjunct is sometimes changed to 'jg corresponding to 
the ^ of the older dialect, and to ^ in which case the heavy 
nufki of f is transferred to the ^ which takes the place of v; as in 
change of w. to W. 

In Pali the consonants of only interchange places ; i. e. it 
becomes^. From this and from the change of the initial un- 
combined u; to it appears that very often the Sanskrit was 
pronounced heavily when the Prakrits arose. The Sauraseni and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of 4., 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following g is in a few 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal; as in vft^iT for ggfarr, 
for =gF5rT, for for fg?[Tg, f^forf^, ^ for 

'im, for ®nt, for mw, &c. This seems to arise from 
the fact that g was pronounced so lightly that it lost its dis- 
tinctive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with 
those containing a dental and % which, you will remember, are 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the fg. is retained in these 
instances, and the 5 and lig are changed to f and ^ according to 
the general rules, and the of becomes srt. Besides the 
conjuncts disjoined in Pali by the interposition of a vowel, we 
have and ^ algo so treated ip the Prakrit, sometimes optionally 
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and sometimes necessarily. Thus becomes srrsri^ or 
( P; sfT^ ); 1 #ST, or ( R ) ; ?nl, sr^ or ^ 

( R ^ ) ; TOJnif, TO?rf^, ( R 'RUTW ) ; SH#. STO#^. ( R STffW ). 

(II) PHOHETIG OHANGE8 IN THE PEAKBITS 

Having noticed the changes common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. 
Most of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play in a living language. The Pedi exhibits 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocal peculiarities of the 
men who .spoke it. At the time when the language received the 
form in which we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct ; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
Prakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
in.stances of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing 
what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels f and gr are softened, as we have seen, to short tr 
and sit before oonjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last lecture, more open than the former ; that is, do not require 
the tongue to be raised so high as in the case of % and They 
are therefore softer. But since the change principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as I 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assimilation. But the change of long f and ^ to long T and is 
due to softening alone 5 as in for for 

for for and rrf^ for for for 'fe, 

for NttfR for gvfly, for and for In 

the same way, w and ^ are in rare cases softened to ST, as in for 

t%T. for srfS^,and for sr requires no movement 

of the tongue or lips, while f and gr do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both these changes contradict another princi- 
ple to be hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. 
The manner in which ^ is softened has been already detailed. 

The semivowel ^ is often softened to f, as in faster for arsw, 
for for for sftsTTj for &o, 
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Here the efforl! necessary to briag the middle of the tongue closer 
to the palate is economized, while the position of the organs in 
other respects is the same. The n of the conjunct ^ is sometimes 
softened in this way to ? and sometimes to fST. In the former 
case the resulting f is transferred to the previous syllable and 
forms ^ with the st contained in it ; as in for 3^%^ for 
for g g r ^^i r , for &c. Similarly ^is changed 
to 3- as in l«nt for «5nft, for for »TW, ^ for 

f font. &o. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as ?r, ■ 5 , g;, ijp, &c., are pronounced by 
means oi nada, or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis 
is in its natural condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 
uttered by sending forth simple breath or 
s-OTsa, to produce which it is necessary to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is saved by changing the surds to sonants. Thus ^ is 
changed to % as in nvirsT for mm and for ^ to ^ as in 

STS', and for TO, TO, and TO, and in ttI: for n# and the 
other instances given above ; 3;to ^ as in TO, TO, ^5TO, and, 

TO, for TO, TO, TOH', 8 .nd S and «T to f and U' as in TO 

for TO, ^ for iTrsT &e. ( in Saur. ). The cerebral, and a: resulting 
from the original dentals and ^ are also similarly softened to 
K and a; as in 'n% for n# ( qta in Pali ), qffir for for 

srot for 5TO#, TOST for TO^, &c., and for wf^, 

gror for tow for sraw, &e. The sonant answering to TC, is 1 ; 
but this is further softened to sp, as in fTO, TOf , &c., 

for TORT, fenr, aw, &c. 

An original ^ is softed to in which case there is a saving 
of two efforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronuncia- 
tion of ^ being avoided, we have This sound is similar to H^in 
the fact that the breath before the break of the contact or close 
approach is allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is 
more difiSoult or harder because its position being higher up, 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in pronouncing 
the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth. This 
additional exertion is saved by proceeding from g;, at once to 
We h^ve thus TOW, tTWTW, frtww, SSW, TO^i', for mw, 
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!R?3I«T, »rT# &c. In the Pali, however, you will 

remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the letter was preserved, and we have 51. 
instead of < 5 . 

Sometimes ^ is softened to only. The position of this is 
lower than that of and the contact is incomplete. It is there- 
fore softer than ^ but harder than This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue ; while in uttering 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the ^ resulting from an original ^ in such words 
as srro, arf , &o., ^ 57 ^, &c., the of 

which must first have become sr. In and 'TfSr-fT, for 

and we have instances of an original passing 

into 

An original ?;is changed to w which, as just observed, is softer 
than!:, as in f?!#, IfcJ, WB'. &c., for 1^, 

srjpnr, &c. When the T,. forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 
itself capable of becoming <?, the whole conjunct becomes 5 ?; as 
becomes 'wfuf, ligniT; 3Tn?, or &c. 

The sibilant which is the only one we have in the Maharastri 
and Saurasenl, is sometimes softened to K, that is, the simple 
heavy breath somewhat compressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy vocal sound ; as in <Tl^roi, 3[?, trSffCf, 

&c;, for 'rrwr, 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the Prakrits is the drop- 
ping away of single uninitial consonants. The 5^ is dropped, as in 
^wrsTTT, for &c.; *r as in Her, stst!:, for ?[*T, 

W, ^rmy, &c.; =5C as in wepir, for ^1%, &c.; 3C. as in 
fRTT, for !3Tfr, !P3Tr, *r;T, &c.; g; as in iwiir, Tsrraf , *t3t, for rkh, 
srsrnnt, »Tfr, &c,; as in imor, qrsr, for tt?, 5F?«y, &c.; t. 
followed by any vowel except 3T, as in SFf, r%rgr, for f^, 
flw, ^ as in TO^tnr, iiTeTDT, for stow, &c.; f as in snar, 
for sftw, &c. The vowel W or 3!T that remains after the 
elision is, when preceded by 3! or siT, pronounced like a light ’‘T* 
We find it written in mss. also, as in wprt, racwwif, jto!:, &c. 
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In the same way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
except in the case of the palatals and of 'itk, the K or the heavy 
mda or vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have Sf, 
fir!', ^r, for iir^gr, ^,&c.,%, m?, <Trfar, for irsT, wm, !n''PT, 
&c.; wff, fitfw, for &c.; sntt, wtf, for srf^ 

m, &c.; gnrf, #it, for Wft, &c. 

The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them is 
very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about 
softening, viz., economy of exertion. But in a growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the necessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood by others, 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow prooesa But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the MaharasrtI, we do not find it to be slow. 

Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which strikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
creation of Pandits. But we shall find that the modern verna- 
culars retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects were the immediate 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a natural decay, we 
must suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
Centuries. The Prakrit vocables that have descended to the 
modern vernaculars have not, since the period when the Prakrits 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may 
have re-arranged them in some eases. If, then, fourteen centuries 
have not been sufficient to make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of’natural causes; the process by which Sanskrit 
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Words were mutilated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. And it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and Germans separated from the ancestors of the Hindus 
in pre-historic ages, have preserved the elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lost. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English v/ords father, motker, brother, foot, and others, have all the 
elements of the old %■, fmj. aiff, ), and others ; while the 

Prakrit qrsTT or W, nraiT, irrf or or W, and qrsT, and the 

modern vernacular t^, iTTa', W, iTif, *(Tt, wry, and Tr or TFT, have 
lost all except the first consonantal sound. 

The elision of consonants on a large scale in the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in another way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. The Prakrit words must be taken 
to represent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race. The vocal organs of the people of that 
race were unused to the utterance of Sanskrit sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninitial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated oojunct consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, be has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
composing a Word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. The first letter alone makes a strong 
impression on his ear, and this he faithfully reproduces ; and as 
to the rest, he realizes their quantity by pronouncing the vowels, 
but his tongue being untrained, the peculiar movements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoids. In going ovef the Pali We had to attribute the assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and other peculiarities observable in that dialect 
to such a cause ; and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 
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have b©eB considering must, I belieYe, be accounted for in . the 
same way. 

But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilailon of consonants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimi- 
lation, in the next ? I would put forward the following hypothesis. 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
Brahmavaria and Kuruksetra —that is the country about 
Thanesvar,— they formed a consolidated community, in which an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre- 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new 
alien races, and the words which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialects of the Asoka edicts do not show^ instances of the Prakrit 
tule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are discernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not developed in the time of Asoka ? 
I think not The dialects of the edicts represent the spoken 
language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity, and not that used by the races, which w^ere newly incor- 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
scale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Asoka. In the Nasik cave Inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appear that the Prakrits had then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form^ 
while the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage, Is in 
harmony with this view. 

Another p|ooess which transforms the words of a language is 
ftssimilation, We have already discussed the assimilation of the 
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members.ofB' cO'iijimct and of the dipthongal sounds ^ and 
and will now oonsider the application of^ the process to. the 
different syllables composing a word. The of the second, syllable.. 

and WW, is changed to f, because the , vowel in' the 
,. first i.s f or cr,;the W of being changed to f ; and we have ,t%f 
Wfl^r. and f%#w. Similarly V the er of and and the J of 
^^ are changed to f, q*, and ^ through the influence ■ of the 
following i, and i* 5 and the forms are 'tiftj and 

Sometimes, when q as a member of a conjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings it over to 
its own position, as in %m for for mm, %3F|r foimWi 

&c. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in 
or for OTI#. 

In the words fgiT for wm, for and for 3Wi#, the 
adjoining vowel is changed to ^ to make it go easily with th© 
labial q. You will observe that it is ^ that yields so readily to 
the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded 
by letting off nada or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it ; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
baovements of the tongue and the lips ; so that if the organic 
position of the previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little earlier, the ^ current 
assumes the form' that that position gives it An aspirate or an 
aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant ; that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. 
Thus qFTTOcr becomes ^Tf%3T ; WT, TiW ; 'Tlfw, TT^ ; ; 

qroRT ? and mTO#, in which instances % and g; are 

changed to in;, % and w. In other cases the heavy breath is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes ^ ; as in q>TOT 
for RfR for for #cri%r TOW, TOI' for 

in which cases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 
but for this heavy breath, qn%3T, TOf, and WiaT. The 

words Rat and become ^ and Raw, the 3^ resulting from the 
transference of the heavy breath being softened to 
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Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the consonants close. These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi- 
nish to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of the 
former. This latter change involves economy and is the same as 
softening ; ^ and 5; for instance become more and more like 
vowels, when they are changed to and 5 ^, and thence to ^ and a; ; 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel S’. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
since or and # or s, to which is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation. Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as f and S’ require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, such as the pronunciation of if and sit requires, 
or a complete one, such as is necessary for ai. This laist vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into and %, or # and !?. 
But whether the shorter opening is to be made at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether ar is to be changed to q; 
and f, or ait and depends on the vocal habits of a people. Some 
are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether 3 T is to be changed to <7 or air first, 
and then to f or S’, or at once to f or S’, depends upon habit. And 
the ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for S' and S’ to be more intolerable than the wider or complete 
opening, and prefer ^ and aif or even at, as in the instances given 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
modern vernaculars. The Prakrits change ar to f in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in for qi?, for aifpr, 

for for and for ?J 5 !nRr ; and to in ^tvfar for 

for atsr, for 581 ^ &c. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be 
burdensome, and hence a dissimilar vowel is substituted for it in 
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one of tlie two. We have thus for for 

if# forfsi#, fffl- and *T3T for ifH- and SfT, for 

i^, if^ for 5W, or JBT for lor 'trsw^ for 

#f*Tnf, mw for 3ra:«?, for 33^, and iresT for mm. 

The words and f'Cft for and fCliT# must also b« 
considered as instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this process must necessarily be few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables. But we 
have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such oases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, ST is subsi- 
tuted for f throughout, and for 3" mostly ; so that these may also 
be considered as instances in which the most open sound ST was 
preferred by the Prakrit speakers to t or 3", as involving less 
exertion. • 

The first 3T of sri%i%, srm<T3', ttf^, &c , is lengthened 
optionally ; and we have ^ftT% or or f-’n3=ra', 

g-'nfl?, &c. On the other hand, the STT of nvir, fTssTT, 

'BWNcr, mw, &c. is optionally shortened ; and 

these words become Hf-fT, 3TO3T-TOT®r, ^an^-3Tft3T, 

trrsiT, &o. 

The f of qrsfrjr, aflartt *nfn:, ^ffpr, &c., is necessarily 
shortened, and we have qrfSrsr, *nt*r, ?Tf3T, &c. 

Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with a jerk which are apt to 
cause a wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
necessary. Hence the less open vowels sr, f, and 3" have a 
tendency to become more open, i. e.^ STT, tsf, and #. Similarly the 
force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels 
occurring injthe unaccented syllables often become short, since 
they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing srifTOf was 
pronounced with the ^c^ept op ST, that would be^a reasop why thf 
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ar should become sir in the course of time ; and if was 

pronounced with the accent on we can understand why the 
ffl" should become short. 

But the real nature of the old Sanskrit accents, notwithstanding 
the labours of the grammarians, is little understood. How words 
were actually pronounced in this respect it is difScult to say. 
If the udUtta was really the acute accent, it falls in some of the 
above words on syllables, by being on which, it could not have 
operated in the manner indicated above. The supposition that 
the svarifa was the acute accent fails equally. But perhaps the 
old accents went out of use very early, and others took up their 
place. Whatever may have been the case, the changes we have 
been considering seem to have risen from an accent of some sort 

The <1 of and is optionally changed to f ; 

for, supposing that the accent fell on the second or third syllable, 
the force necessary to pronounce it could not be successfully 
exerted if the mouth had to be previously opened wide for 
sounding iT. It is thus reduced to the close vowel f ; and so we 
have and The dropping of initial vowels 

as in for and ®Ti: for STSni;, must also be traced to 
those vowels being ixnaceented. The accent on the penultimate 
vowel, which is very general in the vernaculars, as will be 
noticed in the next lecture, had probably its beginning in these 
Prakrits, and of this fact these six words are instances. This 
penultimate accent seems to have had a wider range in the later 
stage of these dialects represented by the Apabhramsa. 

There are several instances in these dialects of the interchange 
of consonants. The word '53^ becomes iPir, while regularly it 
ought to be and h:, thus interchange places. Similarly, 

^^is transformed to 5^^, STTTPr^ to qiuii'<.«rf, sj-qisSI to 
:5moITfr to smmr??, ^ to ?!■ ( Sf also being used ), tTSRm to IT^, &c. 
In the case of for 3r%cF, we have an interchange of vowels, 

for the S' resulting from m is transferred to 93, and its f to 3. In 
ordinary life we often find that a man, speaking hastily, makes 
the sounds of a word thus interchange places. When several 
people happen to do so in the case of particular words, the new 
transformations come in the course of time to be regarded as the 
true words and acquire a recognized position. 
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The Prakrits sometimes change a labial to the, nasal, of its 
.class, as ill 4m for for mnm, for .for' 

m^.f0T and m%m for mw. These are.,option.al clianges ;' 
. .. .the forms.of the words with ^ or ^ instead.' of H" also existing,: 

. Though the change involves softening, ' since ' a portion of the: 
breath is sent through the nose and the .force of the.. ' contact 
weakened, it must be attributed to a tendency to speak through 
the nose. 

Similarly, the Prakrits introduced an anusvara into words 
which did not originally contain it ; wTiere also the breath .was 
discharged through the mouth as well as nose. In ■ this 'manner, 
^ became 5 

fw, 1^; ?#r, ftf st: &c. 

The last syllable of the ahsolutive termination and of the 
case endings and is also sometimes nasalised, as in ^3?# 
or mmm for and or or and or 1 for and 

t ' ■ ' 

} On the other hand, the existing anusvara of a few words 

I is dropped, probably from a feeling that its existence in those 

( words was due to a mistake and from a desire to correct it. Thus 

we have JTRr or JTO for JTTO, qrTtr or 5^ for TTi: or W for 'TTl'. 
?TM or for and wr or nr as the termination of the 

gen. pl. The letter ^ is, in a few cases optionally, sometimes 
necessarily, transformed into O!;, as in uTTf^ or or 

i or and or for§I?J, for 5!T^, and 

' In the last instance ? is softened and made to exchange 

, its place with the second 5^, and the 3T of OT becomes ? optionally. 

This also points to the Prakrit characteristic of speaking through 
!' the nose. 

The remarks I have hitherto made apply to the MaharaStri or 
the principal Prakrit. The Sauraseni differs from it in but a few 
particulars. It does not drop and 9|:, hut softens them into 
and tr, as in miT, 5TPT, &c., for ifvfT, Fn:^%, ymr, HW, fee. 

The conjunct is often changed to ??;, as in for 

&c. 

In addition to these peculiarities, in the Magadhi the and ^ 
of the principal Prakrit are represented by and SE. as in !T^, 
?5rT^, for '5rtW, &c. The »r.,of a conjunct is not 
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assimilated but preserved, and tbe changed to as in 
ig^forsnafcJm for for ^ &c. The double 

and the conjunct ff are changed to and ^and to ?; 
and s?^ being thus softened to ^ and g;. Thus we have for 

Iff , for for 3Wrfr, for fnvftrTf, &c. 

The consonant 55 ; whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of ?r or 4, was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
f , as in ?TTon^ for 5TRT%, spir for &c. The conjuncts 
and <r5Q are, as before mentioned, changed to 3^, as in Pali ; and 
^to «[., as in *TST, 5«r for W, T^, See. The ^ of ^ and ^ 
is changed to f®, as in for and STr^rfspr'f for 311=01^. 

In the PaisacI, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed in the case of the Maharastrl and SaurasenI do not take 
place ; that is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit cerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in or for 

and an original or, to f throughout, as in S!I*T<T for SonPT. 
The sonant f is hardened to it) as in frnfrfn: for friTtff, for 
sfi[5r, &c. The sibilants are changed to p:, as in Pali and the 
principal Prakrit, and ST. and »»r,to ssc. as in the former. 

In the Culika PaisacI, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, as in sra'f, fRT, See., for ?PR, HPk, m, 

smr, frar, See. 

Phonetically, the Paisaci appears to be in nearly the same con*- 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot for "If, tooth for ftf, know for ^rr, See. 
Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain peculi- 
arities of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope 
for the play of similar special aptitudes. The characteristic of 
the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even the denta* 
lizing of cerebrals, would appear to he truly Aryan, Perhaps 
then, this was the-^language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 
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longer in tlie original seat of the- ra..ce,and ' was connected with tha^ 
ancestors, of Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiar it j resem- . 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled, 
on the hordervS. 0.r it 'might he, that the tribe came to India 
...along with the others ; hut' living in the raoiini-aiiioiis countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and iiiico.ntrollabIe force of breath. Since, under this supposition, 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more' 
civilisied brethren of the plains, their language did not un’dergo 
some of those phonetic modifications, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in ■ a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by M'.r« Ellis in his preface to GampbelTs Grammar of the 
Teliigii language, the countries where the PaisacI is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as Gaiidhara or Afghanistan, 
Nepal, Bahlika or Balk, Sco. ^ 

111 The Grammar of tee Prakrits 

We will now proceed to eKainine the Gram mar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. The 
termination of the instr. pi. is ff, the other Pali r% having dis- 
appeared. The ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect 
is made up by adding rfr, Skr. to the ft of the instr. pi, which 
was used in Pali for the abl, and bo the termination of the 
locative, and using and as the terminations for all 

nouns. This HI in the from of ft and "g Is also used to form the 
abl sing, of all nouns. This is according to Varariici. But 
Hemacandra gives ft and f as the -Sauraseni terminations and ait 
and as those in the principal Prakrit, which is according to 
fche usual phonetic rules.' The grammarian gives as' an addi- 
tional termination for both numbers, and eft and ^ to the plural 
also, and f|?#r'to - the ningular.*^: '.In Prakrit, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original 

1 Names of other countries in Central or Southern India also occur ; but 
the reading of the verse is evidently corrupt. 

2 I shall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemacandra, since 
he is full and explicit. Vararuci is indisfcinct in several cases, and his 
rules on that account have been misunderstood by all writers who have 
followed him ; and he is incomplete. 

44 I R. Q: BhaMarkar’s Works, Tol. IV. 1 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have and the reason why this and ft* and 
5 or # and ^ are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the ex- 
pression made up of a noun and this termination has both senses*, 
as 2i“Wcf: may mem from a village or villages. The gen. sing. ^ 
from the W of Sanskrit nouns in ^ is generalized as in Pali 
and applied to all masc. and neut. nouns ; and the pL is formed 
by the old Skr. term, Prakritized to dir, as in the older dialect. 
The Pali pronominal abl. wr or has disappeared and the loc. 
fw or r% has assumed the form of and is used for all nouns of 
the masG. and neut. genders as in the other language. The voa 
pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom. pL 

Masculine Nouns in ^ 

The nom., acc., and instr. cases of nouns in 3T are the same as 
in Pali ; but here the nom. pi. form is optionally transferred 
to the acc. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that I have spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of “ for the sake of The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in 3Tr, as in Pali, and a new one in srrit which is 
used in the plural also. This is used in Sanskrit in the 
words and which have an ablative signification. 

It must in its origin be considered the same as the instr. termina- 
tion The loc. sing, besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in ty. The voo. sing, has also the two Pali 
forme d, and another the same as the nom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in f and ^ 

The nom. pi. has a form made up according to the analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in as and UTf#. This 

does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
forms STyrfr and which latter is transformed into and 

; and and the latter appearing also in the form of 
and The acc, pi. has also the neuter form or 

^rrfnft in addition to the Pali or Besides the general 

forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter form 
or Wpff also. The Pali loc. sing. does not appear. 

I Prof. Lassen derives them differently^ 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect. 
The voc. sing, is or !fn^;as in Pali^ and arnfr or ’EfT^. We 
here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 
extended to all vowel oases except the loc. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in 

Two bases, one ending in emr as in from and the 

other in 7 as are used, the former throughout all the oases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and aco. The 
first is declined like nouns in 3 t, and the second like those in 3* 
as 3Tf. The nom. sing, has also the old form Wfrr. In the Pali, 
you will remember, the first base is used in the plural of four 
eases, and the second in the gen. sing, only ; while the singulars 
of three cases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have been extended much further and one old form only, that of 
the nom. sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship such as 
f fgij, and 5rWT(j are declined similarly, the final syllable enr 
being shortened to 3K as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those cases 
where the base is used. The voc. sing, is and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in ST or arf, as or 

Masculine Nouns in 3p3[, 3T3r ( present participle ), gg", 

has four bases. The old one TTSTg; with the old Sanskrit 
forms only phonetically corrupted ( becoming 'cnn.) is used in 
all the singulars except that of the loo. and in the nom. pi,; as 
Trarr, TraTToir, TTarroT, Ttnnr, tti# and Toufr. In Pali it is used in the 
loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second TTsr, Prakritised into ^rar, 
is used in bothinumbers of all oases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom.; sing, and pi. and the acc. pi. It is 
declined like a noun^^in ST; as sTTatr nom. pl.,yraT acc. sing., TTaTT-ft^ 
aco. pi., ^nqtiT instr. sing., &c. The third, is employed in 

the gen. sing., in the older dialect; but here, as TTfg', in all cases 
and numbers except^the nom. sing. It is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit noun'-in fg;-, as TTfotT nom. and acc. pi, TTf'n' acc. sing., 
T r g^ rr instr. sing., &c. The fourth is Pr. TTSTniT, used in all 
cases and both numbers. Vararuci, however, does not give this, 
and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is unknown 
to Pali, but occurs in thctword 3TTf*Tg in the form of sTtOUT, and is 
used in the plurals of the instr, and loo„ while here it is extended 
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to all cases., ^ This iioian and such, others' ending in are in the 
Prakrit declined like the base in.^TCdf is general to. all and 
usedihroughoat, but the others occur in certain case? only. 'The 
voG, sing, of is in the SaurasenI, the former of 

which does not occur in the Maharastrl 

The base of the present participles ends in and they are 
declined like nouns in 37. The Pali, you will rememberj uses the 
old base in some of the cases and has the old forms 5 but here they 
have, disappeared.' Similarly' ^ and become and 
throughout, i. e., end in 3 ?, Other final consonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes 3^T is added. 

Feminine and Henter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine declension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corr uption of the terminations. 

The 5qr of the instr., abL, gen. and loo. of nouns in w:, and the 
?IT of those in f or are weakened into q" or f or dropped, leaving 
only 37 and ^r. In the latter class of nouns this BTf is further 
optionally shortened to 37. Thus we have i7r?5Tq“f‘37 and 
37T-37, &C, 

The optional loo. forms in q are lost; and the % of the 
nom. plurals and leaves only the vowel 37? which is 

again shortened to The abL forms in qi'-f or 37t-^ are of 
course new. Fern, nouns in ^ substitute 37r for the final and 
are declined like nouns in 377; as, &c. OTf, 

however, has another base i7Fcrqr w^hen it signifies a goddess. *^ 
In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, ¥?Trr7, declined like 
masc. nouns in 37, srrg, and I7iwr. This last is used in the gen. 
pL only along with and 

The nom. and acc. of neuter nouns in 37 are in the Prakrit 
the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as qw sing., 
qwr-t"t‘W pL; while the sing, of those in f and ^ have an ami- 
svara optionally attached to them, as or qiW sing., fflf-f-ftir, 
pL The optional Pali plurals in 377 and q are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in ‘37q and 3711 : become nouns in 3f, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 

The nom. pL in q is preserved, as in^#, % &c. The gen. pL has 
W for its termination formed by adding a light f to the of 
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Sanskrit, . which, according to the. usual rules, should he. corrupt- 
ed to and is also fromed upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns ; as or or 3frw-w, &c. The Pali has 

and its double gen. ' is wanting. The ioo. sing, has the ter- 
mination a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
Skr. as in or or &c. This is 

further changed to ft as in mw, &c., or better, this latter 
ma:f be traced to the Pali Another loc. sing. term, is m which 
reperesents w, as &c. The abl sing. is optionally 

used after and tT?;.oniy, in the form of HX, as WWf 

and H'liT; in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are declined like the corresponding 
nouns ; as mi, wii acc., instr., 

Wit abl The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of nouns 
ill ^ in the case of some ; as i-frrtnT, wm &c. 

You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pL, there is no 
distinction between the two declensions ; the peculiar pronominal 
forms I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fern, of 
rf?;, uir, and the gen. sing, is optionally mWT or cn% &c., 
where the base is rfr <&c. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in f , as mw-irK Sco. This base is used throughout along with the 
other in 3Tr. In Pali it is used in the gen. and loc. sing, only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are f^W and 
the latter of which is, as I have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of rfr^, originally fuw, 
where the represents the ^ of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nouns. The other base of and cT^ has also its 
genitive singular in as riTO, formed by transferring the masc. 
termination f or it is to be traced to awT. The genitive plural 
forms of the masc., such as and are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loc. sing, of f%^, and rf^ is optionally 

formed by extending the masc. termination If to the base in W, 
as &c. These peculiarities are only optional ; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined Ilka in eiT or f. Thus we 

have nom,,- acc., ^mr, mfi, 

instr,, W#Fcfr-^#, &c. abL 

fkm, ^ri%, ^ gen., loc. 
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The optional instr., abl., gen.,, and loc. singulars are sircf-f-ST and 
3fnr-f-3TT-3T. 

The pronoun in the for m of or exists as in the Pali ; ?3p3i; has 
two bases, fir, which is”used throughout, as fJTl, ^ nom., 
acc., i^'f&orr, ?wf|, instr. &c ; and ar from which we have opti- 
onally 3[®r nom. sing., andi3Tl%,'gen. and loc. sing., and 
and instr., and loo, plural, and arri^ instr. pi. of the feminine, 
pfl, fHW, &c. are also in use. The base sr is used in the 
Pali in the instr. sing., gen pi. and abl, sing. also. 

The demonstrative a^?T!:.has one base only, ars, which is declin- 
ed like nouns in'?; as 3r»i;, ariorr nom., a# acc.,arsorr, 
instr., &c. 

The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararuci, 
five bases cT, pr or gtf , gwr, % and The first is deriv- 
ed from the ^ of or gJT from the same with the W softened 

to ; g^ from gwrg through the intermediate Pali from gif, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to aff, by a rule formerly 
given ; g»f is made up by putting together the g of the singular 
and the frr of the plural, as explained in going over the Pali ; gwT 
is another form of gif; ^ is the old Sanskrit and ^ seems to 
be derived from the of gif as is from s(T^«r. Hemacandra 
adds gsir, to.be derive d from the Sanskrit gwn?; or from gJl',’’if 
being changed to SIT; from g^ by the dropping of g; gif 
and gnf, other forms of gwrgfff, from ff by the insertion of gf, 
from gif; by the dropping of the g of g^; and by treating 
gsg in the same way. The Pali has only g g, and gif; and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus 
we have tf, g, gt, gf , and giT for the nom. sing., these and gg and 
gt for the acc. sing.,‘gf , ?tg, gHf , ggg, gg, girtf , and also gw,:; 

and for the instr. sing. The form, gw properly be- 
longs to the nom. and acc. cases and ^ to the gen., % and ig 
being only W softened; but several Gases are here confounded. The 
abl. sing, has agwl-WT-g-^-g-ff-ffwit, gf#-# &c., gw#-#; ’fee., 
gs*!#-# &c., gif#-# &c., gffi#-# &c.,'>lso gif, gsw, gif,; and 
gsfT- The gen.^ sing, has i twenty-one. forms, viz. agg, # gf, 
iprf , f , fk, % g, g, gs*r, gsw, gif, gif, gif, 
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md yhe loe. sing, lias gJr, prf , 31 ^, ?r?, 

and The plurals are as follows:— t, 

5 3 %, 5 %, nom.; gsir, WX 

, t ,aeo.,; gstif , 3 #^, 3»tlf , ■ ^lt instr.; 

3 ^^"^ &c., &c., &c., 

^ &c., and 3 ^ 3 ^ 3 ?^, 3^-W, 

l^Tpyr-w, ifFW-er, gp^^-ot, 3 ?^, 3 ^, ^sr^rm^jr, gen.; 3¥, 3^- 

loc. 

The points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit ?^nne; of the acc. becomes, when the m 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, <#, i. e., the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives 3, 3 , and 31 ? 
are the same for both the cases. But a more probable reason, 
which explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by 
natural processes already explained become exactly alike, the 
two cases came to be confounded ; and the sing, forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms cff , 3iTf, , 3^, and 

33rTrf are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably arises 
from the fact that the Sanskrit r^t, when the ^ is softened to 
or f , becomes or a'f , and so does the of the loo. ; and when 

the base ar is seen to be interchangeable with 3*^ in the nom., the 
terminations q: and f which are common to the two cases are 
applied to fiT also. % and its softened forms % and 1^, and cTf are 
common to the instr. and gen. sing.; 3% common 

to the abl. sing, and the gen. sing, and pL; and % to the instr. sing, 
and pL and the gen. sing. 

Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expected in 
course of time. Even in Sanskrit the gen. and instr. &c. are 
used alike in connection with some participles ; and the identi- 
fication of the abl. and the instr, we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms 3^, 3^, 3^^, ^^d 

all derived from the Sanskrit dat, 3^^^ 8>3id referred to the gen. 
when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
q: of the nom. and acc. pL, ft of the instr. pL, ffr, f , ^ and of 
the abL, ^ or ^ of the gen. pL? and and 3 of the loc. sing, and 
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pi. are tacked on to them to form these cases. Here the .tendency 
to use the genitive form as a base for the formation of the other 
cases, a trace of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuci, 
the following bases : — f or STf and ^ from the Sanskrit singulars, 
inr the gen. sing., srif from and <^r from of which Sfif 
is used in the plural. Hemacandra adds JTf and from 
and from or tw. He also gives and iwr for the 

nom. and for acc. sing. The first is clearly from 3Tf%T 1st 
pars. sing, present of 3T?T, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 
particle ; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 
the termination IWT of the loc. is a corruption of i%ra;. The 
singular forms, therefore, are 3Ti^, fift, 31%, t, % , STfif nom. ; 
5r, or, fnr, 3T%r, mf, it, inr, %it, sTf acc. ; f&, w, ttit, irirq',^ iwrf , 
HI, Htf, HUTI, or, instr. ; HHTfr &c., HI# &c., 

H^r# & 0 . abl; HI, HH, HI, HI, H^IT, H3^, 3% gen. ; %, HI, 

Turn, HI?, ir, 3TF?%T, HH%r, HIJHT loc. The plurals are sni, 3%, 
3H#, hT, li,# nom.; 3%, 3Hi, or acc.; 3H%ft, siiltfl, sm, a%, 
dr instr. ; HH#, sm#, HTTntfHT-^r, SHirfl!#-^#, HH'^i#-, 3r%- 
abl.; dr, ofr, Hvl?, STiI, ani, 3%!, 3%Tof, HHTor, HirOT, H^ITTor 
gen,; 3TfI-iIT-iIl-HH#¥, HI-|^, H^ir-^#! loc. Here also the same 
observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the Magadhi the # of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in sr 
is replaced by q: ; as qir for qi SIT:. The m of the gen. 
sing, is sometimes changed to I and the preceding 3r is lengthened; 
as#f&Rn iP# for irtmiw l^:. The plural of this case is 
formed by adding ani, as tIHTri for qJH’U|i»j[. The anusvara 
represents the or of the original termination 3rpJT, and I is intro- 
duced from the analogy of the sing. The regular forms #funw 
and qHTrrof are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 
meet with hereafter ; and they belong to a later stage in the decay 
of our grammar. 

IV. The Peakeit Verb 

ConjugaMons.-^All the Skr. conjugations, with the exception 
of the second in the case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have 
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been brought over to the ST type, i. a, to the first, sixth, and the 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and 
the ninth have preserved their vr in such instances as ser, 1%nT, 
STTOT, S'lr, S'H', nrr,— both oonjugations being, as you may 
remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root pres, 
tense — the f standing for *r; the fourth has preserved its ’T 
assimilated in a good many roots such as vrar, 1^, 
Sf, 5IW &c. ; and the seventh has preserved its 
^ in *55^ and others. But you will see that to these forms 
3T is added and they are made roots ending in ®r ; while a great 
many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the »rT of the sixth and the ^ of the fifth, and 3T is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, g; being inserted before the 
the last consonant. But here the ST takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, so we 
have svr, ^ivr, and 

Thus in the Prakrit most roots end in ®r. There are some ending 
in other vowels, such as it andST; hut the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly. 
There can be no consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of 
STfr., have come down from the parent language only phonetically 
changed ; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are really 
Sanskrit forms in what I have ventured to call a petrified condi- 
tion. The roots ending in 3T change it to ^ optionally, i. e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the tenth, 
as is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. The distinction 
between the special and the general tenses is of course forgotten, 

The Prakritsihave retained thd Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire ; while the Potential and the Aorist 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated form of 
the Imperfect such as eniw from the root sra, remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are — 3rd pers. sing, 
and ^ in Saur. and f and T in the principal Prakrit, ph^cT and 
2nd pers. sing. % and %, pi. and f for which last the Saur* 
has «r ; 1st pers. sing. pi. S, and *r. 

Of these %, or (?, % and of which the last is not given by 
45 1 R. G. Bhandaikar’s Works. Vol. IV. ] 
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Varariici, aie remnants of fche old l.tmanepada, and the fiyst 
two are used after roots ending 'in only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. M and the 2nd pers. pi. the terminations 
can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd . pers. pL ^ becomes in the Sauraseni, and f in the 
Maharastri by the phonetic rules already noticed, and # or its 
shortened form E is the Skr. In these points the primitive 
and derived languages perfectly agree ; but H and are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however in the 
form of The first is, as I have observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and is the Skr. ^ 2nd pers. pi of 
root To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment ?*, 
which iff and f also take optionally. The terminations rit and S' 
are unknown to the Pali. 

Other forms of the first pers. sing, and pi, made up by adding 
and 3Ff or Tft, as in &c., occur in the 

plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. These 
terminations are evidently the Skr. 1st pers. sing., and W or 
W, pi of You will remember that a good many verbs are 

made up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Hemacandra 
notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pi viz. ft, which 
is transferred from the Perfect, 

The Imperative forms are made up by adding 1 Saur. 3* 
Prakrit, 3rd pers* sing., and pi; % and Tf 2nd pers. sing, and ^ 
Saur., f Prakrit, pi; and S 1st pers. sing, and iff pi The original 
form of the root ending in m is also used as the second pers. sing. 
Of these f, f| or 3? and i: from Atm. are both Skr. and Pali;^ 
f ( Skr. ^ ) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but E and 
mi are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina- 
tion of its present. Of these Hr is transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and E is made up by adding the ^ which is peculiar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pL takes H also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not noticed 
by the grammarians. 

1. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root i’u* fc'-GHT to the Skr. ^ to which 
^ is, he says, prefixed because the previous vowel must have been pronounc- 
ed with some accent. But considering that many forms of are used as 
terminations if is more natural to take this also as such a form. 
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, Tie consciousness ' that the future 'is made up, hy prefixin.g^^ir =?■ 
W Pr. &' Pali to the terminations of the' present, has never heen 
lost, .and .whatever, changes these terminations undergo are trans- 
ferred to the future ; so that the Sauraseni and Mi^gadM future, 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the' Present 
tenses of the two differ. The 1% of the^ first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara; or the anusvEra may, be a 
' remnant of the conditional terminations ; as ^ In the prin- 

cipal Prakrit the is still further, corrupted to % w being dis- 
solved into f and w changed to as in for 

&:c. In the first pers, we have, ■ in addition to this ft,. 
w: which is lengthened as in Skr. and- also its other form; fr as 
well as W for the whole as in the SBiimsetsa, i e., 
or ftifw, &c. A beginning in the direction of the ff was, you 
will remember, made in Pali. We have also a few petrified Skr. 
forms such as for for which are more con-t' 

ditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases, are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures : as dec. We have also and 

from ^ and 

The only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.; as 
or ffer or itot. The termination is the same as in Pali, the 
tq of the 3rd pers, sing, being altered to and the general form 
of the termination ^ to srr. After bases ending in sr, ;sf or 
becomes or qfOTT, as in Skr. and Pali.’ This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
particular time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons; and after roots in er the 
terminations i" and of the second pers. sing, of the Imperative 
are added to to make up new forms of that mood, as 

and another form is also mentioned.^ This Potential 

1 TMs fact strongly supports my derivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Free at ive. But the Precative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even in the Pali. The ^ is not the of the 
10th conj, as the Prof, thinks, but the tC, which bases ending in ^ take in 
, the Pot.. imSkr, 

% Prof. Lassen derives these also ffdm the Precative, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used m itself and was lost in the 
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forin of roots ending in vowels other than ^ is used as a baset 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to it to make up new forms for them ; as fteTTf; 

The Aoiist also has left its 3rd pers. sing, only ; the termina- 
tion to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is it, or its? and 
fer to those ending in a consonant or i e., such as take the 
augment ^ or change the ar to f . Of these, # and fr are derived 
from the Parasm. of the fourth form ; the first is found in 
Pali, and ft is only another form of it. The Pali has f also for 
the Srd pers. sing, corresponding to the fn; affixed to Sanskrit 
roots that take the augment f. This is very likely the origin of 
fer also, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment ; but the er of this and of fNr is difficult to explain. 
frsT must correspond to some such form as or which, the 
?ir being dropped after the augment is reduced to These 
fTR and wr are forms of the Potential Atm. of and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of euFT^are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the # 
of the Aorist may have been confounded with the pot. of aro, 
from its resemblance to it. 

These are rare and isolated forms, and past time is mostly 
expressed by the past participle passive which in the case of 
intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 
The Sanskrit termination cf is only phonetically changed to ^ in 
the Sauraseni and to 3T in the Prakrit. Boots ending in Sf change 
it to f before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of some roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. forms have 
come down only phonetically altered. This fact should always 
be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called by Hemacandra as weU as old forma- 
tions, This arises from the fact of the analogies not 

being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 
vernaculars. 

Pali states that the Precative is found in the Vernaculars. But I have not 

found it. The forms O., I trace to the Prakrit 

Potential forms spoken of above, 
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The infinitive is formed as in Skr. by the addition of 5^; 
changed to % the Pali being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 
the termination 3rvT (foT SaurasenI ) from the Pali tfHV and the 
Vedic fgrg or ^»r. But the termination that is most used in the 
SaurasenI is fsr from the Sanskrit n- of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemacandra also gives for the principal Prakrit gvr 
and 13TTIIT, the origin of which is the same as that of otT) tTT from 
far, f by the dissolution of the semi-vowel of fgT, by a conci- 
sion with the infinitive, and ?st which is used in the SaurasenI. 
Of these, however, 3^ is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 

The passive is formed by adding i?r and fsr, boi^J of which 
come from the Sanskrit n’ with the augment w prefixed as in Pali, 
the ir being transformed to sr in one case and leaving its sr only 
in the other or being dissolved into fST. Hemacandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as from from *rWTf from mUH, grssff 

from grwit, w? from &c. 

The causal terminations are from SPT and 3=rr% from srrw. 
These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemacandra adds 3T and 
e., the cr, answering to epr, is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel 
changes are preserved even when the gives place to 3T ; as 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential 
participle (spg from Skr. Har ), and of the Fulwre Hfee the 

augment f which also is transformed into a short T of the same 
nature as that which is found before conjunct consonants, as in 
^ or r^s:. We have thus ST%3r<rr or or &o. 

You will thus have observed a much greater process in the 
operation of those principles, which we found^at work in the 
construction of thejPali. Here as before we find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the moEe knov^i. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of tfie Pali 
declensions and conjugations, has been greatly reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a further advance been made in the isg^^uctioi; 
of uniforojity and simplicity in the grammar of |h,e lanPlage, 
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B is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure, the same 
false analogies which are used in the Pali have come down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of 
nouns in or neuter nouns in f or 3" has been carried much 
further in the declension of masculine nouns ending in f or 3. 
Nouns in srat and srac have adapted themselves more closely to 
the model of those ending in sr, their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new 3T base; and the 3T conjugations have more 
generally prevailed over the rest. The device of using such case- 
forms as JHT and as bases, and making up the cases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
either, without being an index to a more intimate connection 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages which, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Such, for instance, are acc. pi., the loo. sing, 
ending in the pronominal % or the double gen. the 

2nd pers. pi. ending in ffSTT of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel changes also, so far as they 
go in the older language, are the same. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the Pali represents generally an earlier stage of the 
same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits. 

But there are again in the Prakrits such forms as those of the 
ablative in ^ and 3 Ti 1% instead of the old pronominal the first 
pers. pi. of the Pres, in nt or S instead of the Pali IT, the 1st pers. 
sing<->jf the Imperative in s instead of the Pali fw, the Saurasenl 
absc ■ >fve in far corresponding to the Sanskrit 3, which does not 
exis -n the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot 
havi been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 

In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali sounds, there 
are a good many which could not have grown out of the latter. 
Thus the of the Prakrit words l^» &o. cannot 

have been developed out of the ? or a? of the Pali STSS', ^or, 
3^ &c.r Of the sn? and br of sfioh words as q3T, 5P3W, 
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&:c., from tlie and m of the corresponding Pali words, ' the 
^for Sanskrit ff from the Pali 3?^, though this latter exists In ' 
some of the Prakrit dialects, or the TW for W or W in . such" words 
as and from the W or ^ of the ^Pali 

and The Prakrit sounds^ must in these 

cases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 

It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an. independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects ; 
or that, though originally they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialect, came in fresh from Sanskrit But the first supposition is 
discountenanced by the fact that the resemblance between the 
Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases ; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
the past tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead ; and we find Chat the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods except three, and past time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present ; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenses and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears 
to later or Classical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit between the two periods left its impress on what may 
be called the Vernacular speech. This could not have been the 
case, unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first by the Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms^ 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the conclusion, which will be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, that when the Pali and the Prakrits came into 
existence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was much a living 
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langua||> ^ gStlier of the other two, and both were spoken or 
used"f^^rdKnary purposes, one by men of culture and the other 
by ordPIry pecs^. 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 
vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Desya. 
Such words as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava. 
such as ??rwr, 'ir^, jmr, &c. Tatsamas are those that are 
the same in Sanskrit and Prakrit as &c., the phonetic 

laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change in them, and 
Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 
be referred to another source. A good many words of this nature 
we find Used in Prakrit literature ; and there exists a kosa or 
thesaurus of Detya words by Hemacandra. A large number of 
these Detya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as : ^ 

a sister, M.’sTT^, a term of honour used for an elder sister. 
srrsTr^ an herb ; M. srnnwr. 
a well ; M. STO. 

a kind of pulse ; M. H. the same. 

^3^ sleeps ; H. G. 

^^onder 5 M. old. 
a town ; Id. a fort. 

a flasin of wood for water ; M. 

«PT%fr a firebrand ; M. 'Si'fgicl. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up i 
M. 

*?rfr a man, a warrior ; M. husband. 

rubs, anoints ; M. 

firuorr 
iwefr ^ 

I’SuudcTi 

an OX ; M. 3103. 
a cow that has no milk ; 

Treg slanting ; M. < 11 ^ lying down with the face upwards. 

belly ;M.<n3, H. G.fe 
"Ivgf deceit ; M. 

1 M.— Marathi; Gr.— Gujarati ; 3.— Hindi. 


an adulterer or adulteress ; M. 
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false, vain ; M. 5^. 

«)i'c!S5i a doll ; M. 

father, a brave man: M, H, G. M. an able-bodied 

man. 

There are a great many words set down as De^yas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances. Some of the words in the above IM 
may also be considered to be of the same nature. Thus 
‘deceives’ is a denominative or nominal verb from the word 'IW ‘a 
snare;’ which in our modern dialects has the form of tfro*; whence 
is ‘to ensnare* or ‘entrap. ’ So also and the old M. 

are in all likelihood to be traced to the Skr. 

3c^rfeit thrown upwards ; Skr. ■ 

a lotus; from Skr. Ejis^rper. 

humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. ) 

and S' is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. ' 

fiW disliked, evidently from Skr. ^ and #5tr. 

spiff black ; Skr. ^^OTT-qSOf'tpnif-S'nir. 

desolate ; from Skr. bright, pure, cleared of every 

thing, desolate. 

a bullock ; from Skr. 
rind, bark ; may be from Skr. 
whey 5 may be from Skr. ffS, 
touches; from ^ by a change of vowel. 

ra'isT a tail ; from Skr. 5^, by the consonants interchailginl: 
places, and the palatal S' having its vowel f. 
the hind part of a house ; from Skr. 

qiffs, a measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. sffff. It may also be connected with sTTHT. 

ftgf speaks; from Skr. by the change of ^.to 55. and the 
transference of the vowel to the first consonant— a thing often 
observable ; 

46 i B..G. BlMuidrtkai?i Works, VoL IV. 1 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given by thfl 
lexicographers is evident ; and one does not know how they came 
to be regarded as De^yas, Other words changed their sense in 
the course of time and so were referred to this class. 

forgets; from Skr. sj^.to steal, — a thing forgotten is as 
it were stolen. 

a wicked person : from Skr. because a wicked 

person puts on many faces or appearances. 

an ass;— a son of Kama or love, devoted to pleasure, 
is often a donkey. 

pregnant: Skr. originally ‘side,’ came to signify 
‘ womb, ’ and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 
child, hence lit ‘ haying a womb ’ came to have the signi- 

fication given. 

A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not occur 
in the modern Vernaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas in- 
stead; as., a tiger, a nail, &c. 

The number of Defya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a De^l element in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaculars must be admitted. These words must have come 
into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 
Aryas conquered; and some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhramsa 

The dialect called the Apabhramsa by the grammarians pre- 
sents Indian speech in a further stage of decay, and occupies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modern vernaculars, 
to some of which, especially to the old Hindi, the Brajabhasa, and 
the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 
show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Trivikrama, and Eramadlsvara; but Vararucl does 
not mention it. The Apabhrarh^a had a literature of its own. 
Hemacandra illustrates each of his rules about this dialect by 
quoting a verse. In the fourth Act of the Vikramorva^I the Prakrit 
Speeches of the king in his madness are in this dialect. But it is 
a question whether they existed there originally, since in Severid 
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tnsnusoripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemacandra’s quotations are the same 
as those popularly used in old and modern Hindi or Braj viz. dolui 
or cqpcffi. Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
SjarSsa, written in the Apabhramsa, from which he gives a short 
extract, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
Prasenajita. He also quotes from another work ; but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemacandra’s Apa- 
bhrarh^a, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the Gujarati, As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen. — 

Apabhramsa 


qTi% Irit ^ mw i 

H arf II 

cTTO J#!! II 

^ nnj si: !T n I 

.so 

sftfSoT 1^ fnirpEiTT *n5T? ii 

sa ■ ■ 


taTt* 3TOti|T I 

tn: 1# 11 



— _ ■ 

w iSTOtW 11 


The Sanskrit of this would be : — 

3T5r ffiT lit ^^ii'^wpyi nrsriR i 

%ftff ^ffr i 

M ( ftra; ) quiq g wir araag gn t s nftfa r ai#? ii 

3frf^ q^VT gyr: 

t wqfi W i qf^i ' g ; ii 

(Tyqit ii 

ni^ qt w n': 



; ^ qn ## i^fqr ii 
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“The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and tHatj" 
this house and that; like a fair one separated from her loYOr shh" 
does not remain firm anywhere.” 

“ My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again, the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of his absence ], when he set out on his journey.” 

“To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
of desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards 
themasstraw” 

“ I worship that good man, so rarely to be met with in this 
Kali age, who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others.” 

“ He who dies after having gone to the Gahga and to Siva- 
tirtha, triumphs over the power ( world ) of death and sports in thg 
habitation of the gods.” 

The Phonology of the APABHEAMtA 

The vowel 3T of the derivatives of the pronouns Y5:., 
and is changed to f or q'. In the principal Prikrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our instances 
was qw for From the same tendency we have in the Apa- 
bhra±ta stfgfor u=r, for and for f^r, the ^ of the latter 
being replaced by ir in virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way aig; “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
final consonant becomes ct?[, is changed to to and 

to This Y is also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to %, and thus we have TOT", 1%?!, and I%iT. Thus the bases 
of these pronouns came to be considered as W or ^ or ■%, and 

%, or #, and so we have for HW, for and #ur for 
The mute element being dropped, these forms become f^, 

, and , and further and . For similar reasons we 

have or for fTTYf^, or f%J%3T for or 

for &c., even in the Prakrits. 

The nom. sing, termination of nouns in ar is shortened to 3', 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final a" 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy to other' words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before 5 and fcbus we have JRJ and for 5 FT: and and 

&c., in the above. ; 

The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word *nfr 
in the last of the above verses. 

The consonants ^ and »g:. are sometimes softened to and % 
instead of being dropped, g; and * 5 ^ to ^ and as in SaurasenI, 
and % and s?', to ^ and v. In the principal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial ^ is changed to ^ in a few more 
instances than in the Prakrits as in stw and ffW for and 
cTT^, and or f§nT, %fr or ITO, &o. in the above for araEa; & 6 . 
The complete contact of the lips necessary for the pronunciation 
of >j: is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we have I: for ^ 
as in for any, for See. This is the prevailing rule 
in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con- 
junct is changed to fw.; that is, the aspirate ^ has been labia- 
lized and assimilated to the preceding = 0 t, as in for Prakrit 
ft*? and Sanskrit jfNr. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars. 

The Sanskrit conjunct jg; is changed to 'cs, ; for as ^ was often 
I*onounced as this g; instead of merging into the preceding 
mute, as semi-vowels often do, acquired prominence as ^ does,- 
■(yhen preceded by a dental ; and the being assimilated to it, 
the whole become as becomes ^ , as in .qi’ for fUUT, tger or W ; 
for the abstract termination fuw, and fopir for the suflElx of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the fJT of STlwg; similarly becomes 
UT and so we have 3Twrr for 3n?HT. The letter when the latter 
member of a conjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in 
W for UW:, &c., and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in ^ for tT?;, UW for gw, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules about the assimilation of 
conjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
generally as in the Prakrits, as you will see from the above extract. 

DECLENSION IN THE APABHBAMtA 
Nouns in 31 

• The decay of the case terminations is, however, a distinguish- 
iqg feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nom. and 
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aco, case forms which we observed lessening at each stage in the 
growth of our languages is here altogether lost. The STT of the 
nom. sing, of masculine nouns in ST is shortened to 3', and used in 
both the cases, as nom. for for ’W:, for 

; and applied to neuter nouns as well, as The nasal 

of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are augmented by 
the addition of gr changed to sr; as sji'fTcSi' for The nom. 

and acc. pi. of the masculine ends in stt ; as f%3TfiT, &c. in 
the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit f of the plural, 
as in Sometimes words are used in these two cases 

without any terminations ; as nom. sing., nom. sing., 
SW acc. pL, *np acc. sing., acc. sing., in the above extract. 

The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of 
nouns in ^ has two forms, one in as and the other the old 
one^^. The former is derived from this old form, the final sT 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of an anusvara. 
This new termination is transferred to nouns in f or ar also, as 
erfwTtt. The instrumental pi. is the old one in ft, but the change 
of the ending vowel to ^ is only optionally made; as or 

One ablative termination is % which is appended to all nouns, 
and the other f as in or “ gathers 

fruits from trees. ” 

Of course we may trace the first to by supposing it first 
to be changed to 1^# by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable ; and f to something else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been reduced to ^ by natural phonetic changes, the others also 
had this inserted in them by analogy, just as the nominative 
termination S' is introduced in words and forms in which it did 
not exist. This process we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
we examine the forms of the present tense. Or the ^ may have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and connect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemacandra’s rule, that the ending syllables g, f^, and 
^e to be lightly pronormcedfaptkeJI. that is introduced in thp 
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place of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in these cases 
are therefore 3T, f, and at ; and this is confirmed by the fact 
that the remnants of these Apabhrarhsa terminations existing in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then,% may be considered as the aspirated form of the T of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and f ofthegr of the masculine abla- 
tive.’ The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. 
The abl. pi. f , as in , may with Lassen be traced to 

the *C, faeing changed to f and the syllable Bf dropped, as 1^ 
is in the case of the 3rd pera pi, of the present, as we shall see. ■ 

The genitive singular and as in lespiRl and in 

verse 4 above, I trace to the W of the Prakrits, the ^ being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive ; 
and the B being softened to S', it is reduced to But this does 
not account for the double ^ of the other form ; and the addition 
of such a word as ^ to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The suffix it, as in in the same verse, is but 

another form of The genitive plural t, as in JTItprt for 
Wsi«4lui'l=Hi;, may with Lassen be derived from the WB; of the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But the transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits ; t is 
optionally appended to nouns in ? or 3" also ; and the characteri- 
stic 'll' of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more probable 
explanation, therefore, is that the tr lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal 3T, or with an anusvara, as is 
the case in the instrumental singular, and the g; is added, as 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The loc. sing, ends in T, as in which we see is the old 
termination, or in f, as in which is a shortened form of 'f. 
Kramadi^vara gives also which might be traced to the Pali f%, 
the Sanskrit or the 1% of the Prakrit pronominal declension. 
The language of Jaina works has this 1% in the case of nouns 
also. But even here the Prakrit may, with reason, be 
supposed to have changed to f, and the to be, as before, a mere 

1. Kramadi^vara in Lassen’s extract gives instead of 1’; but this is an 
evident misreading. 
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^ritus lerds. We have this locative f in the Marathi. The is 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
by using it which is evidently an interjection; as flW it 
“0 young men.” 

Nouns in? or 

There is no distinction between the nom. and acc. sing, and 
pL, the original base being used without any modification or 
addition. 

The instrumental singular is formed by adding or or, as in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvara ; as 3n?»T. 

As tpir becomes if by dropping the final vowel, so does the fuiT of 
" the Prakrit instrumental here become ?. 

The abl. sing, ends in % as in and ; and the gen. 

sing, also according to Eramadlsvara, Hemaeandra being silent. 

' These have been transferred from the feminine. Eramadlsvara 
also gives ?t and f as the terminations of the sing, of these two 
cases; but there' must be some misreading here in Lassen’s 
extract from the author, since f is a distinctive plural termina- 
tion. The gen. pi. termination is f or I" as infr?f, ?r3’Pn?' 

The latter has been traced to the old gen. W, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 

usual 

The loc. sing, has as in and the pi. has ft and f , as in cT?- 

tt,and3^. ,The first must be considered to be the same as derived 

from ft? or ^ with the anusvara dropped ; or as the f of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the spiritus lerds 5 . This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced 
' to the Prakrit Eramadlsvara in Lassen’s extract gives t for 
the f of the abl. pL, and W for that of the gen. pi. ; but I have to 
make the same remark here as before. The instr. and abl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in Sf ; as and . Thus the 
plural of three cases ends in f, derived separately of course, and 
the plurals of two in 1 ^. 

Feminine nouns 

The plurals of the nom. and aCc. of feminine nouns preserve 
the old or its shortened form as in sfssrf^sTrar in the 
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second verse, and ROTf%’rfNt. The sing, is the 

original base, as !3T53jft3iT, NciirttuU &c. 

The instr. sing, termination is % the old one, as in 
wg®’gn%Rtr, &c. ; the abl. is f as in WTO# for sn’jjJiyT:, 

which is an aspirated <?■; and the genitive % as in SmSEI^ 
for ^ being a nominal suffix ) may be similarly 

explained or traced to the % of the gen. sing. fern, of the 
pronouns, iff, and in the Prakrit. I prefer the former 
explanation. This % has been transferred to masculine nouns in 
f or 3" as we have seen. The abl. and gen. pi. ends in f, as in 
for or gnwflrr»5[. The anusvara of the f of the 

other classes of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
f of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the which 
is the ablative termination in the Prakrit ; and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the W of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns in ? or ; as JTfift, and 

. Lassen gives other terminations ; but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadi^vara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

You will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of ^ to f, the elision of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation of the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced to syllables composed of 5 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
such weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, since they require on the part of the 
speakers such care in pronunciation to render themselves intelli- 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through- 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other cases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 
the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of recon- 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa- 
bhramsa ; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 
vernaculars, which may now be said to have completed their 
new declensional system. 

« [ R G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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Pronouns 

The abl. sing, of pronouns ends in fT, as ^r, &c., which is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit and the Prakrit and the loo. 
sing, in ff which has been explained. The gen. sing, of 
and f^fl" are optionally mif, and made up by adding the 
usual ^ to rff¥, and ^Tff, which again are other forms of ^!W, 

and with one of the consonants dropped and the 

preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vernaculars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have h|, and # optionally for the gen. sing., 
which are derived from the Prakrit and and the 

Pali and The base, however, in the 

Apabhramsa ends in and not f, or, the more probable explana- 
tion is, that this 1 * is the aspirated form of the tr of feminine nouns. 

ffi^has for its base; the instr. and gen. singulars, for 
instance, are and This seems to be taken from the 

nom. sing. or ^ by the rule of the substitution of ^ for 
The neuter nom. and acc. sing, is Wt* 

«?tr is nom. and acc. sing, masc. of corresponding to 

fern, to qf^r, and by the application of ^ to these we have the 
neuter . ^ 1*5 is the nom. and acc. pi. answering to Prakrit, 
with the latter ’T shortened ; and eft? of which corresponds to 
the form the ^ being changed to ^ by a rule before 
mentioned, and afterwards to # : and % to q:, shortened to ?, In 
other respects all these pronouns are declined like the corres- 
ponding nouns. 

The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus declined 
1 st pers. 2 nd pers. 


sing. 

pL 

sing. 


Nom. ^ 



-- . ' : 

Acc. 

' ■■■ ■■ , 

frt 

— . ~ 

Instr. — 


'Tf, at 


Abl. 


as-, PIT, 551 


Gen. 


— ■ — — 


Loc. ¥rf 


'Tt, at 



Here we have not the wilderness of forms which we observed 
in the principal JPrakrit The nom. sing, of the 1st per, is 
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correspondiag to the initial ar and the ae being elided and 
the usual ApabhramSa ^ added. In the Prakrit is repre- 

sented by or stitf, frt is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. 
HUT and the loc. H#, both of which are reduced to the form of H? 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the acc. also. The pi. base is 
which has been explained. The nom. pi. corresponds to 
such a form as nom. pi., not loc. as Lassen says, through 
sPftT ; and the gen. pi. has the Apabhramsa termination f. The 
rest are old. 5 ^ is a base derived, as I said in going over the 
Prakrits, from and is used in the Prakrit also, uf and JT? of 
the ace. instr. and loc. are from cUUT and The second is 

found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar to this. Of the 
corruption of fg to "T I have already spoken. 

The abl. and gen. H3' corresponds to a form fUU? which with 
the ApabhrarhMc T is tT?, the ^ being dropped. Or it may be 
traced to HU" with the w dissolved into S’. 5 ^ is a form found in 
the Prakrits also and explained by me as a corruption of the dat, 

in the Pali and Prakrits, derived from the Skr. The 

dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen. in the 
older dialects. The sr of gsf is a peculiar ApabhraihMc conjunct, 
formed from The neuter of is similarly sf and The 
base of the plural is the same as in the Prakrit ; and the nom. 
pi. is to be traced to for nom. pi. All the forms 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Verb in the apabhbamsa 

The Present tense of the Apabhrarhsa verb admits, besides 
those of the corresponding Prakrit or SaurasenI tense, the 
following forms : — ^Ist pers. sing. pi, 3nd pers. sing, 

iSflt. pl- ; 3rd pers. sing. pi. 

It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu- 
sion of the Present Indicative with the Imperative. The prevail- 
ing and distinguishing final of the latter is the vowel ^ ; and here 
we see it is appended to the forms of the 1 st pers. sing, and 2 nd 
pers. pl., though it does not occur in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. 

The f is another characteristic of these paradigms. That of 
the second pers, sing, we get from the old 1 %, and that of the pl. 
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axists in fche Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. «r. But the 
third pers. pL and the 1st pers. pi. get it simply by an extension 
of the analogy ; or it may have been introduced to prevent a 
hiatus and thus may, like those of the oases, have been simply 
& spirittia lenis. The f of the latter, however, may be traced to 
being shortened to 3', just as ^ and (% of the declensions 
become p and f^. Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. we have ft in 
which, though the ? is due to analogy, the characteristic f and 
the nasal are preserved. 

You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga- 
tions the 5. prevails in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. 
sing ends in f, Y or S’. The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit ft, K being dropped as in the Vernaculars ; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the 3T of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of chang- 
ed first to 5, and then to 3. But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be given in going over the 
Vernaculars. 

Hemacandra does not give any more forms for the Imperative, 
but Kramadlsvara gives ^ for the second person plural which 
must very likely be §■, the same as in the Present, and f for the 
first pers. pi. which we have in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra occurs which seems to cor- 

respond to f^«r^, if the reading is correct. The truth seems to 
be that the forms of the Imperative were lost, and the sense con- 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the second pers. sing.5 and in this respect there is an 
analogy with Hindi and Gujarati which resemble the Apabhram^a 
the most. 

The Future has the Prakrit and SaurasenI forms in ft and fW; 
but one 3;, of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of 
the Apabhrarh^a Present are added. 

The terminations of the absolutive are f , f3, 3ift, i#, 
'tf^,'^r%5. 5 is the same as the SaurasenI from the Skr. 
3, fT is the same, with the usual 3 added to it, or is to be traced 
to the or which is» as we have seen, confounded in the 
Prakrit with the absolutive^ and the rest are various forms of the 
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Vedio r#T with the Prakrit augment ? or This is, hy a 
rule bef ore mentioned, changed to which with becomes 
and by dropping the final ?T we ha^e j%.. This, howeTer, may b© 
derived also from such a form- as ^ found in the Vedas. This fSf 
or iS' then 'softened to fw or # 5 , as % is so softened in many 
eases. When the augment ^ or f is not prefixed, we have # in 
the form of sfft, the ^ being the final vowel of the root 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be- 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter which are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter. 

The termination cTHq' of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of CTignj, and The first two represent the form 

with the addition of q?; and the f of is the usual augment. 
The 3T of the cT of rfs^T which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding f changed to 
In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhramsa 
follows chiefly the Sauraseni, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay ; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. Thus the ’Tf of 
the second person pronoun cannot be derived from the Prakrit H?, 
nor of the absolutive from gyt or or qroT of abstract nouns 
from fftiT, but directly from the Sanskrit cWm", r#T, and This 

corruption of must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Asokab inscriptions ; 
and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few such pecu- 
liarities from them. 



LECTURE TV 

P ONOLOGY OF THE VEENACULABS OF NOBTHEEN INDIA 

We have now traced the gradual decay of Sanskrit from the 
form in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumed in the Apabhramsa dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their vocal elements on account of 
the natural tendency of men to economize effort, as well as in 
ooEsequenoe of the fact that the vocal organs of the people, who 
through historical accidents had to speak that language though 
it was not theirs, were untrained to utter the sounds of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to which 
they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the language — an operation, the 
range of which, in consequence of the ignorance of those same 
foreigners, was very extensive. The declensions and conjuga- 
tions gradually lost their variety, and became reduced to one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently used in ordinary inter- 
course. At the same time the terminations themselves of some 
of the oases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo- 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body 
gradually became attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were 
carried on much further than was consistent with intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations which came to be 
imperfectly expressed or ceased to be expressed in the old way. 
As observed in the last lecture, such new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhramsa dialect. 

If the Prakrits and the Apabhramsa which we have examined 
reidly represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods 
of their past history, we should expect to find a relation of con- 
tinuity between them and the prevailing speech of modern times, 
■pie words and srarqmatical forms in the modern vernaculars 
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should either he the same as those existing in those dialects, or 
should be easily deducibie from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in operation; and if in the Apabhram^a the 
grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which recon- 
struction was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and 
that on principles used in the Apabhram^a and the other dialects 
and out of materials existing in them. We will therefore proceed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to trace 
this continuity. 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance ; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one class or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, I may state them as the Marathi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the Kacchi, the Panjabi, the Kashmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 

Of these the Kashmiri and the Nepali have not yet been studied, 
and no grammars or books are available. Hence my observa- 
tions will not extend to them. Each of these has its dialects ; but 
those of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulars. The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
country. But in these there are five dialects differing in a great 
many important particulars from the main Marathi. Thus, the 
Goanese prevails in Goa ; the Malvani, my own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differences, may be considered as one, are spoken in the Mai van, 
Vengorla, and Savantvadi districts. The Chitpavni is used only 
by the caste of Chitpavan Brahmans in the district about 
Batnagiri ; the Salsetti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandeshij WMch is a mixture 
of Marathi and Gujarati and contains to an appreciable degree 
a barbarous element, probably from a Bhil source, prevails in 
'Kbandesh. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Bajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
“dfstricts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These, as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are midway between the Gujarati and the 
Hindi dialects of the North, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the country about Mathura*; and to the east, 
the Kanoji. There is not much difference between these. 
The language of the history of eighty-four Vaisnavas 
and other books of the Vallabhacaryan sects, which 
is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent gram- 
marian as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of con- 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of one being 
found in the printed books together with those belonging to 
another. Then further north, we have the Garhawali and the 
Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal and Kumaon. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Rewai spoken in the State of Bewa. Further to the east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the 
adjacent districts on the confines of Bengal, 

The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Purbi. Suradasa^s works, 
Beharilal’s Satasai, and others are written in the former ; and to 
these I may add the Vallabhha works I have already mentioned. 
The Ram ay ana and Tulasidasa's other works are written in the 
latter. : The chief distinction between the idioms of Suradasa and 
Tttlasidasa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms which are old, and from which those used by 
the former are derived In this respect Purbi might he consider- 
ed to be a very old form of the Braj. But there are a few othef 
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aistinctioBS, is questioBable wiiether fhe2" ercr?i::li to 
pstify tEe Piirbi boing considered /an, ■ incleperideiit cialeet Ibe 
lan.yuage of KaMra's Ramaini.and.Stkhls presents a ibw pecu- 
liarities found in neither -of the aboy But the cliaracteristk's of 
, Suradasa'and Tiilasidasa are :also bo' be found in it ; so that if we 
leave out of consideration the other works of Kablra, in., which 
there is probably another variety of speechs the dialect usediby 
these Hindi poets may be considered -to be the sanief This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hindi poets have written in' it. ' Its modern repiesentative is ti.e 
BraJ, in which the commentaries .on. Tuiasldasa's, liatiias and 
Beliarilars w^orks, and on the tenth book of the Bhagavata that I 
have seen, are written. This then is the Hindi literary dialect 
The language, how’ever, which is used as the medium of instruc- 
^tion in the Government schools in the North-\¥ ester n ProviBce.s,, 
and in which the books publisliecl by the Educaticiiai Department 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its gram- 
matioal structure is identical with 'that of the Urdu spoken by 
the Mussaioians. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate w",itii 
each other, than that which they speak in their own profit. Cii* 

The Panjabi has also' several dialects; but little: is knowm -ai it t 
them.' Oriyi resembles the Bengali in so many respects ■ that ome 
of them may be considered a dialect of the other. The similarity 
between the Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great. 

I will now give short specimens of these dialects. 

I Marathi : 

qtoff S(T^ 3ITt^Ti5rt€r ^ ^ 

3#srt?T arrsrg- arror 

Mitr snffcT IT sr?i5TT fTriTsfr w fUTTisitt 5i*fir 

JTT^^ fra- fr% Tm^rr^r ^r#rr?r %3rJT arlsT ^ 

wrw Trift 1 1 EiiEgri VfTJ:?rr JTfTTrsrHr ^'l#=qr 

ft snff sn%^ TTffI# i 

( From an old B.akhara or Chronicle of Shivaji. ) 

Some counsellors supplicated the Iad3?-mother in an humble 
attitude saying = ‘ If you will burn yourself by fire, the kingdom 
which has been acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it will 
48 [ R,iG. Bhaadarkar'a Works. Vol. IV. ] 
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happen fiiat the king will not bear life; the name of Shahaji Maha* 
raj and Shivaji Mahaiaj will not remain in the world. Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to all these things, should naake the king 
sit in your lap ( protect ), and, not resorting to fire, render your 
mind firm, and live. If you do this (burn yourself), it will plainly 
appear to all the world that you destroyed the race of the Maha- 
raj.' Thus they prevailed on her to live. 

II Gujarati : 

3!^ #?rR =517%# #t tfinfffr 

% sir ciRT stthsTi frrpTT ti# *mr 

VHw irflr w I w ^ ^sm eri^ i 

( From Mr. Mansukharama's Hala-Damayantl. ) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
It was a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an A^oka tree. Going there she said ; “O 
lovely A^oka, having regard to the greatness of thy name, destroy 
my sorrow) and deserve that name. ” But who would 
answer? 

m Sindhi: 

srINfr I Sft ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 IT 'hCkhI 

1^ # ^ ^ %Tt ITHR s? t 

( From the story of Rai Diaca in. Major Stack’s Grammar. ) 

There was a PatiSaha ( king ) of the name of Rai Diaca. His 
sister begged of a Fakir : '' Sire, give me a son.” The Fakir said 
to her : “ A son will be ( born ) to thee, but he will cut off the 
head of Rai Diaca. ” She said, “Accursed be {lit. fall into a 
wilderness ) the son who should out off my brother’s head. ” But 
the Fakir's word cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman 
gave birth to a som 

IV Panjabi : 

at %T >31^ I ipr ttT*r 

I trt I » it q#; 3^ 

?it flrait 
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%• w Irmft m I frfirrioT ^ ^ srof m wnsj^l sni’ 

WWW srmt !iv?5fr f 1 

( From tbe Jranamasakhl, ) 

Then again Babe Nanakjl said : “ O Pandit, hear. Is the reli- 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Esatriyas preserved by the 
sacred thread or by good deeds ? Hear, 0 Pandit, if one who Is 
invested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Ksatriya or become a Capdala When 
Sri Guru Babejl spoke thus, all the people that were sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim : “ O God, he is 
itill but a child, and how wonderfully he speaks ! ” 

V Hindi ! 

f?l<TT ^ OTW gTO »Pr ^ <CTtT ST 31TOT I 

Q?Tri ^ *TgT t ffr ^nr % ftrr aa' 

a? 1 #T »sn<?ar«5' erar siw 5!5t sfis:wn'd?f 
9n*l 5TTtr aw ^ i 

( PremasSgara, chap. 38, ) 

Having said so much, he made many attempts to throw out 
his ( Krsna's ) hand, but none was of any use. At last, he was 
suffocated and his belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed from his body in torrents. At that time the cow- 
herd boys came one after another and began to see; and Sri 
Krsna went forward and stood in the shade of a Kadamba tree 
in the forest. 

VIBraj: 

ww aawfl r qt ^ ^ wr fsm % w #sr% 

1%^ fig # w qi? gg? wr gnr ^ 

?Fti I am: st^i?Tl%Fsr^ atiwg gr giCra nrgt w ssiqi# 

qq? qq? ^ *ng g^qr? i qf sit ^ *ngg gt% 
snsjrr itpr ssnq ^ qf^ grqqqgwi^ ^ i ^tgwiqlg wr 
*»eqt I w fg gnw SOT wr gq *nqwT snm I 

( From the Story of the Manifestation of GovardhananithjI.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadamana 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joined and tesolved that all 
who had cows should each present one or two. And the inhabi- 
tants ©f Vraja joined and ©ansed eaoh of the twhnty-fbur villages 
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about tlie mountain ( Govar-i' ana) to present one or two cows 
edcb. And it was resolved diet in the twenty villages he whose 
cow should first calve should present the calf to Eevt cemana. 
In this W'ay thousands of cows were presented to the Prosperous 
One. Then he used the milk, curds, butter and whey of the cows 
in his home. 

VII Bengali s 

frt ? srn: ^ 

<T!r ^ii% f%« ni, % 35rf%?ir s'lRigfr 

I ^nfr u-r 

F i f f w!ir gRTT sptIr ^1% ft l Tfft 

5-®% !T==W 'STlt ?rT-!BR STIffR SJTi# ff?? 

msrrf ^ f5mT%-gm sirm? mniv 

a^tr%m%-5frar 3TT5r-<Tf5rTT raft tfr fttra— twR fitf 

nw V cRsit I . 

( From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharer dulala— a Eulina Marriage.) 

Will you hear then? That year at the time w'hen I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and 
night, and had no strength to rise and stand, my lord ( husband ) 
came. I had not seen what sort of a man my husband was since 
1 cfi"sed to be an infant. Nfthing is more valuable to a woman 
than her husband. I had thought that my suffering w’ould 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes ' ( lit. 
two dandas ) and spoke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by my side, 
he said, “ It is sixteen years since I married you and went away. 
You are one of my wives. I come to you, being in need of money, 
and will go hack soon, I spoke to your father ; hut he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your arm ( round the wrist ), 
and give it to me.” 

VIII Oriyi: 

gritOT 3Tit w anwr- srrerav ’^rff srif ^ 3!rj% 

'fwra f 3% 3rrt i q- i^Km anl »m s # sfRV ^r% 

3?^5 TTf rat 

’ • . { .P^blep published by.the, Calcutta. School Book Society. ) 
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A certain gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with, wide 
thinking itself heavy, said, “0 ox, if in consequence of -ir. lag 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another 
spot. ” Hearing these words the ox said, “0 gnat, I had not even 

the slightest idea that you were sitting on me.” 

* ■» ■ 

In these extracts there are a great many words which on 
examination wiU he found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits ; in other words, the vernacular forms will be found 
to be the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms. 

Thus we have the following : — 

(No. I) 

Pr. or Skr. f%gcr, with the termination ^ 

changed to'fsi. ' 

in of mdff, Pr, 3T3T or in nom. sing,, Skr. armet, 

<TOT, Pr. <m, Skr. in STERft. 

# of %^r, from Pr. ^ or Skr. being a termination 

often used in the Prakrits. 

#, Pr. 3T3T or sm, Skr. being a suffix used in the Prakrits 

generally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

?p€r, Apabhr. Pr. 51 % or Skr, such a form as 
by analogy, for 

srrar, Pr. 3y«r, Skr. SRT. 

STT of snt, Pr. 3Tr, Skr, 3TF. 
gtiff, Pr. %<?, Skr. 

of McT, Pr. 3T^, Skr. in 
ff, Apabhr. qif, Pr. q'ty#, Skr. 

of Pr. tti-, Skr. 'ERT in 
STk, Pr. frrar, Skr. JTriT. 
snr, Pr. 3T*r, Skr. sm^;. 
ft offi^, Pr. Skr. '*Ter in 
fT, Pr. 3^, Skr. 

3t of Pr. as in (tuot, Skr. fry. 

or Pr. 5 ^ 31 =, Skr. The of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Hindi &c., is in Marathi changed to Tt.. 

% of %3rET and %at, Pr. % as in Skr, ^ as in ^^srr, 

?r, Pr. and Skr. same, “ ' 
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m of Pr. ^ as in Wv Skr. 

iRTR, Pr. gwr, Skr, 55W. 

ir of 5lf%!rr, Pr. *PT or *PT, Skr. W. 

Pr. Sk. being a Prakrit suffix. 

Apabhr. Pr. Skr. ff^r. 
of Pr. %r in ^hrf, Skr. 

(No. II) 

?ft, Apabhr. spj, Pr. iTtU’, Skr. ?Tr^, 

5mr, Pr. Skr. gisr, 

sjt, Pr.sit ?, Skr. ®Rr. 

<T^, Pr.'I^. Skr. ’(R: in qcnt. 

W, from such Pr. and Skr. forms as ft, ^ or fl*r &c. 

%, Pr. W or Skr. ^ for the crude 
frr^, Apabhr. W?, Pr. !fra^, Skr. ftfU^. 

sing, of q:^, Apabhr. «rf or qirT and aiTpft,Pr.5^#,Skr.i3n5r. 
spf: as in No. I. 

Pr. Skr. ’SRJ. 

iftst, Apabhr. Pr. %#, Skr. f^:. 

cUT.Pr.fTl^, Skr.fT^. 

strf, from Pr. STtar#, or Skr. atrufr:. 

Pr. Skr. ^ as in 
Pr. STTs^, Skr. 31T#. 

art of am, Apabhr. for gpTR, S? being the Skr. spara 
and am, qm. ' 
am, Pr. am, Skr. am. 
fm, Pr. Skr. 'm- 

aiT of am, Apabhr. anr for aptlTi being the Pr. of Skr. 
ana and am for qm. 
at, Pr. ar, Skr. 

<m, Pr. soft, Skr. sa:. 
im, Pr. qsaa, Skr. 3a:. 
am, Pr. aua, Skr. arr. 

{NallD 

ar ot ai%, Pr. and Skr. am, fl being suffix. 

Apabhr. fam, Pr. Skr. ■»8?T= ( ’i?m: ). 
alf of ait^, Pr. Skr. ^ara. 

P?- Sky. afitjfr. 
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fnt, Pr. fmlt, Skr. 

^ of Apablir. »If , Pr. !R?, Skr. 

Sf, Pr. Sffr, Skr. pr:. 

^ of Apablw. Ha', Pr. 15, Skr. gwi^- 
1^, Pr. 5[r, Skr. 

Pr. Skr. ’OSTT. 

flnr of Pr. Skr. 

Pr. ^1-, Skr. af. 

Hia-, Pr. ^STRr^, Skr. 

xTHor, j&rom Pr. for Skr. ?Rr. 

f^, Pr. fSpT, Skr. fl«RT. 

Pr. Skr. H':. 

^.Pr.spi^, Skr.^e^rg;. 

Tinf, Pr. *Tr?3i(r, Skr. 

«it from Pr. #3T, Skr. and f or a suffix. 

Apabhr. IT being a termination often used, Pr. 

ftsi?, Skr. 

SWr, Pr. gtor, Skr. 3TH of 

(No. IV) 

Iff, Pr. Hf^, Skr. 
as in No. II. 

Pr. t , Skr. cHH. 

^tir, Pr. S®f as in iOTi', Skr. sfor as in iprhrt. 

31^ Pr. 3rcrafrfl[3T, Skr. Mijil'M'firH. 

%, from aw, Pr. and Skr. 

H?!T, Apabbr. Pr. *rgi^, Skr. *RW! , i. e. ^ with suffix V. 

Pr. ^ or arq-, Skr. % or H#. 

PH in Pl‘, Pr. PH, Skr. HTH as in 
aw, Pr. PHT, Skr. am. 

«Pt, as in Nos. I and II. 
f 0ft?T. as in No. L 
Pi, Pr. Skr. HI%H. 

IH, Apabbr. Hf, Pr. HV, Skr, Ht. 

1%H of ^ttr%, Pr. f^rf^far, Skr. HtP^ with suffix f9P. 

%3T, Px SHfSait, Skr. aPH«p:, L e. HHife with suffix HP. 

%, jpfaroZ from Pr. #, Skr. Pi 
pH, Pr. *PH, Skr. P^. 
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Pr. narsTi-, Skr. i. 4. *rrr with 
3!^, Pr. Skr. ^?r. 

3l3f of ararf, Pr. arsr, Skr. 3l?r. 

^ of Apabhr. Pr. Skr. #f35r, 

TO, Pr. ?Rr, Skr. 1^. 

(1T0.V) 

ftT of STOT, Pr. if^ar, Skr. fra; with f^. 

as in Nos. II and IV. 

?Tsr, Pr. ?fST, Skr. TO. 

of Pr. %3I, Skr. 

4t, Pr. ft, Skr. SOT. 

^OT, as in No. I. 

!T, Pr. Skr. same. 

TO of TOT, Pr. sTrarar, Skr. aTTO. 

*r!T of TOT, Pr. nar, Skr. »ra. 

?Tf as in No. II. 

W of TO, Pr. TOT, Skr. TO. 

#tf, Pr. ^rftar, Skr. 

, Pr. Skr. same, 
ftrr, Pr. cTO, Skr. TO. 

TTOT, Pr. *ff3TT5T or fTOc?, Skr. tTTO. 

TOT, Pr. Skr. same. 

tw, Pr. tW, Skr. or 

55^' of as TOT in No. II and TOT in No. IV. 

at, Pr. Sar, Skr. W. 

TO of 3TPt, Pr. arnr, Skr. aw. 
arr as in No. I. 

TO, Pr. TOTT, Skr. STW. 
far of f'f, as fr in No. 3. 

(No. VI) 

seRr, Pr. Skr. ^rt. 

^ of Pr. Skr. 

*TW or TO, Pr. wtf, Skr. TO as in TOrf &c. 

of Pr. Skr. same, 

ftrr as in No. V. 

at, Pr. arat, Skr. i. e. with the suffix ^ or 
fT of ^ or as in No. 1. 
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Pr. # or Skr. ox u e. ^ with, tii or s???, 
or fU’i Pr. ^ or Skr. It or 5f- 
^ as in Hos. 1, 11 and IV. 

3^, Pr. sm, Skr, 3m. 

##Rr. Pr. ^y4««T, Skr, =gii%nt. 

JTnr, Pr. *nTr, Skr. amr, 

. I as in No. IV. 

of Pr. aiw, Skr. rTTSTrar, by analogy, for Wms;. 
mr, Pr. 'PRV, Skr. 

WS, Apabhr. tlf, Pr. tjB’, Skr. t^T. 
sm of 3f6r, Pr. ilr, Skr. 

Pr. 5frvr, Skr. 

®rr of 3!n%, Pr. and Skr. ^ir. 

^ of Pr. Skr. ara. 

^ as in Nos. II and IV. 
as in No. I. 

’a?? of Vf, Pr. ’asT, Skr. W- 
fvr, Pr. Skr. l«r. 

Pr. Skr. 

HF05r, Pr. mmt, Skr. a^. 

TO of *nrr, Pr. iTf«r, Skr. iTsar. 

(No. VII) 

ISa of or as giiT and i:Jr in Nos. 4 and 6. 

STIT, Pr. 3m, Skr. 3Tqit. 

31TW, Apabhr. 3TOf. Pr. 3p%, Skr. such a form as SRi# 
foraaa;. 

'qm. Pr. 'war, Skr. ''ma. 

W of tI' or qf^qr, as in No. II 
TO of gitar, Pr. tot, Skr. grfsjT. 

3n^ in i%5r, &o., Pr. sTT^f , Skr. 3n%. 

Pr. Skr.^^:. 

sTTV of 3rr%qT, Pr. srnr^ or Skr. snro^, 

of or as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 

^ of %% as in No. IV. 

SIT?, Pr. HTf , Skr. *1^. 

TOi Pr. TO, Skr. TO:. 

. ; ®r, Er- Skr. it. . , 

4 9 { B. a Bhaadarkar’f Wodo, Vol. IV. 1 

1 
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of Pr. Skr. 

of TO, Pr. 3^TO, Skr. 
as in Nos. I, IV, and VI. 

TOor ^.Pr. Skr. 

^R, Pr. fTTOT, Skr. tTRR[, by analogy for Uto?. 

W, Pr. Skr. 'It^. 

fftJTT of trfwr^, Apabbr. 5^, Pr. gi^, Skr. by anidegy, 

for groro, 

^ as in Nos. I, II, IV and VI. 

5t or >R of frtnrflr as in Nos. I and V. 

5rr of 3TR, as in Nos. I and V. ' 
fR, Pr. fW, Skr. TOf. 

Jfr as in Nos. II, V, and VI. 
as ^ in No. I. 

( No. VIII ) 

jtrit, Pr. mrar, Skr. rrspj. 

TO of as in No. VII. 

aiiwr, Pr. 3RTor, Skr. STOR as in aTTf*RT &o. 

f If of fi§, Pr. Skr. fR as in 

iPf as Nos. II, IV, V and VL 

Apabhr. 3T>^, Pr. Skr. such a form »• »««* or 
for STTOi as in No. VIL 
gm as g»#r in No. I. 

TOT as in No. II, and as TOT and TO in Nos. IV and V. 

TO of Pr. 3^, Skr. as in gfut l . 

SIT as in Nos. I, V, and VIL 
©or as in Nos. IV, VI, and VII. 
g, as g in No. IV, 

1T3T of Rf , as TOT in No. IV. 

^ as in No. I. 

«r, Apabbr. TO, Pr. TO, Skr. TO, as TO in No. IV, and TO in No. VI. 
You will find that in tbe Marathi passaga there are about 58 
different words of which 26 or a few less than a half are derived 
from the Sanskrit through the Prakrits; in the Gujarati theire are 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a half are of fee latter 
description; in the Sindhi the proportion is 38 to 21, or eomewhat 
greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or ahf^ in fee High 
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Hindi 48 to 23 or a little less than a half; in the Braj 45 to 29, i. e. 
about two-thirds; in the Bengali 71 to 27, I e., about two-fifths; 
and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into consideration other words which do come to us un- 
doubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymology of which is 
not so obvious. These would increase the proportion and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the oases. In this list there 
are three or four words such as HW, and gf, which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
reirt may be called old Tadbhavas. 

Now in these passages you will also have seen a large number 
of words such as srnJjiT, 

Jraw, spf, &c., which are exactly the same as in 

Sanskrit. They could not have existed in those forms in the 
Prakrits, and hence it is clear that they were introduced long 
after the Prakrit period ; and the tendency now-a-days in our 
languages is to introduce more of such words. These may be 
called modern Tatsamas. But some of these have undergone 
a corruption since they were adopted. Thus ^ is pronounced 
^rfinsr, gsm-, and wjr, w or 

while the Prakrit corruptions of these are ’Pff, 5^i%3T, assr, 
and Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 

At the end of my observations on the Prakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in those dialects which 
are called Desyas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several of them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the above passages, which contain such words as SfH#, 
WJt<ar, and that there are in the modern dialects words of 

an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of Northern 
India ^-l. Old Tadbhava, 2. Old Tatsama, 3. Modern Tadbhava, 
4. Modem Tatsama, 5. Desya, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 

In its nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 
and the main skeleton of our languages is made up of the old 
Tadbhava. It forms the principal constituent of the speech of 
the middle classes. The higher classes, however, use the Modern 
Tateama and Tadbhava element to a much larger extent; and 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily 'Ioaded;witM;,pn^^ 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driving out a ^ ^ 
very appreciable portion of the first in some of the languages. 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit wordSj 
and hence one who knows Sanskrit can master the language in 
but a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sadhu bhasa or the speech 
of the educated. According to the extent of the modern Tatsama 
or Tadbhava element, the other languages may be arranged in 
the following order : — Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Punjabi, 
Sindhi. 

It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas . 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written . 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words, 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as 
Sanskrit words ; and often in the same way as the old Prakrit , 
speakers did. Thus mmx is pronounced 

&o. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the 
other languages, so that the pure Sanskrit words that we meet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considered 
modern Tadbhavas and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, however^ in Mabarashira and Gujarat, and to a 
certain extent in the Hindi provinces, pronounce the Sanskrit 
words correctly. The Siiidi, however, contains but a few pure 
Sanskrit words ; hence it is rich in the old Tadbhava element, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic. 

This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used in 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. The. 
higher classes and learned men very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomedans in the 
different provinces and the Parsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their 
language is by some considered an independent dialect and called 
Urdu, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further than 
in the use of these foreign words. 

But though the vocabulary of our languages is thus composite,' 
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the grammar is in every way the same that tih% liave inherited 
from the Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. 
A. good many of the forms now in use have been constructed sincto 
the Prakrit period ; hilt, as I hope to show you, they are simply 
combinations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forms. Thus wfe 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branches. 

( I ) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words which were 
transformed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various ways we 
have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws 4n -their further transformation, if they have undergone any, 
as also in- the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at a; 
later period. ( II ) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Apabhramta grammatical forms •, ( III ) and in the third, examine 
the'new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
which they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense ; but there are some which do not, or which require 
increased effort. Economy may sometimes be effected in more 
ways than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
consonants may be effected by changing ST to arr and thence 
to ^r, or to q; and Some people have a predilection for 
the former,- others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be economical to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels ? and is 
of importance to some, but of little consequence to ofhers; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the change of these Vowels 
to 31,, since this does not require any movenient of the tongue or 
the lips. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range . or is 
almost universal in a language, and if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, that ordinary change must be considered 
to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila- 
tion of conjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra- 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are 
changes of this nature. And finally, there is all the greater reason 
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for attributing changes that involve no economy or necessitata 
greater exertion, such as the change of dentals to cerebrals or of 
sonants to surds, to vocal peculiarities. These several kinds of 
peculiarities give distinct individualities, so far as the external 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from' one and 
the same primitive language. Thus then, some phonetic changes 
are special or peculiar, and others ordinary. 

We will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Pali and the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and trace 
them in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialects have preserved any of tiie Pali and Prakrit pecu- 
liarities or developed new ones. 

And first as regards vowels. The following are some of the in- 
stances with the vernacular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
is changed to ST, f , or ^ in the Prakrits ■— 

[ Table 1 : Skr. ^ changed to 3T ] 

Skr. skin, Pr. M. ipm in 

Skr, rubbed away, slender, Pr. G. and H. W as a 
verbal base in and ^arararr. 

Skr. ’f? soft, Pr. *rgr, M. and G. war. 

Skr. bull, Pr. H. 

Skr. ^soT; proper name, Pr. M. G. H. or «Rr«r. 

Skr. straw, Pr. fTri, M. ttoT. 

[ Table 2 : Skr. m changed to f J 

Skr. iRr pity, Pr. M. 

Skr. heart, Pr. H, B. 0. ftc or ft*nr, old M. 

Mod. M. itrarr, S. fprj^, G. sprr, P. (tmt. 

Skr. sweet, Pr. f?r5, P. ftST, H. tftar, B. O. G.illi S.ft5&. 

ro: seen, Pr. ^r, G. 3^, S, 

ST%: sight, Pr. M. H. 5^ or 

of is seen, Pr. M. ini%tt,P.%r 

in'%nirr, S. if 3r in r|w, O in 

Skr. jackal, Pr. f%3ir5fr, G. B. IWf , H. 

Skr. ^ pity, disgust, Pr. falwr, H. R 
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m. apfH horn. Pr. f%ir. M. B. O. fijnr, Q. H. P. #»T, S. 

Skr. husbandry, Pr. <%#, H. S, in and 
Skr. i5<rr thirst, Pr. f^, P. S. itf. 

Skr. vsr: a vulture, Pr. ftsit, S. fir^, M. G. H. »fhr, M. or 

also, B. f^lUT, ^ and ^ being the same termination, 

S. fitjr. 

Skr. death, Pr. H. ^^Ii’sar. 

Skr. ippBC ghee, Pr. 0. firar, G. H. P. B. S. 

Skr. fSWft: name of a deity, Pr. H. 

Skr. »TRpr«*C.mother’s house, Pr. mr'iT, or HTW( , M. mtf, G. 
or 

Skr. fgflpgpi. father ’s house, Pr. or H. #pi:, G. #ilT. 

[ Table 3 = Skr. W changed to ] 

Skr. to ask, Pr. T«ar. P. 5^ in Spssson, S. gsr in jpstff, H. G. 
W in "jjaruT-t, M. 5^r in 5^> 

Skr. rained, Pr. 55t, P. 1ST, S. 1^, G. 5? in Ut- 

Skr. mu rain, Pr. M. ^tTarg, H. wm. 

Skr. 3»tll straight, Pr. 3^* M. 3^. 

Skr. father, Pr. S. P. f^‘. 

Skr. afI^®T«p5T mother’s sister, Pr. hthRiW, H. nWt, M. 

The others have *rt#, probably by dropping 5 r. 

Skr. jpF: a bee, Pr. SlfT, M. #Tr. 

The word HinT has nar in the Prakrits according to the gram- 
marians, but also must have existed ; so also ff has 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but 
since one of them does not occur in any of the vernaculars, it has 
been omitted. There are other words having two or even three 

1 Mr. Beams considers the g' of the S. UTJ, the nom. sing, 

termination and not a transformation of the Sanskrit sg-. But he is evidently 
wrong, since this g' appears in the oblique oases also, as i 

while the nom. sing, g does not, as in ^fSrT, Keii" sing, of ^ “ a country. '* 
The words have 3* even in those language, such as the F. and M., -whioh have 
dhwaTded the nom. sing, tf and it appears even in the feminine word *TRr 
whioh cannot take the masot^ine termination 7. ' 
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Another characteristic change v/e noticed in the Prakrits is 
the softening of f and ^ to ^ and sn* before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the vernaculars. 
Thns:-- ^ 

[ Table 5 : Skr. f and ^ softened before conjunctsl 
Skr 1%?^: red lead, Pr. or M. %|T, H. tfT, :G. B. 

Skr. fW: a kind of tree, Pr. oivl%^^, M. or 

■ ■ , >S' 

Skr. 1%^: a ball, a bundle, Pr. or M. sf¥T-^, H. P. 
f'fer, G. S. or fWV. 

Skr. a volume, Pr. ^fsrsTt, H. P. <Tr«rr and 71#, M. G. 

'fNfi’, S. and qHt, O. qt«fr, B. or SffT. 

Skr. a mallet, Pr. iTPw, M. H. JTTJRr, G. S. B. 

0 . 

Skr. value, Pr. H. M. Bfra, O. sijy, G. *3^. 

Skr. iRcIT a kind of grass, Pr. #rf«rr, M. Ht^fT in HT*R?TtsiT, H. P. 
5^rsrr, S. G. O. gsrr. 

Skr. W^-- free, Pr. rfr^, M. P. ifr^ in JTispOT, G. in W'ldS^, 
S. O. gfm. 

Skr. a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. H. 

P. or G. IPS', S. M. from Pr. W^- 

Skr. JTsg-: a bunch, Pr. nt=5#, B. 5i%, 3l@, or »nw, O. ’it^, 
M. H. P. G. 5^, S. ^ ( by transposition ) or nti|r. 

Skr. white leprosy, Pr. M. H. G. ^5^3', S. 

B. or G. or . 

Skr. elbow, Pr. M. G.#qf^. 

Skr. the trunk of an elephant, Pr. #nJ^, M. gfe, P. 

H. ^1- or G. S. B. O. O. W ? 

Skr. goi-, mouth, Pr. frtu^, M. ffe. 

Skr. fOjgu; a puddle, Pr. M. qjfe-, G. 

Skr. foolish, Pr. fft^ or JTTT»r, H. P. jfTsj;, S. 5%, M. 

%;? 

Skr. gp? a pot-belly, Pr. H. P. cfr^, M. G. If. 

The G. ‘ to pronounce’ from Skr. and Pr. slioj’tit 

‘ to transgress ’ from Skr. Pr. G. sfPPt, M. H. 

‘to vomit’ from Pr. 31%^, Skr. STIT, are also later instances 
of the operation of the same law. 

50 I a. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV ]. 
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The change of f to is, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and that of S' to # necessary. But in both cases 
we find two forms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are those in sff, while those in S are rare, and mostly 
to be found in Bengali and Oriya, which languages, and more 
especially the first, have a predilection for S', in which case it is 
possible they may have changed the Prakrit ^ to 

In the Pali and Prakrits, the and eft in these cases are short; 
but the vernaculars, having dropped one of the following double 
consonants, have, according to a general rule to be noticed here- 
after, lengthened the vpwels. When instead of a double conso- 
nant, there is a conjunct of a nasal and a mute as in and 

the nasal consonant is reduced to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to the conjunct the character of a 
simple consonant, and the q' or aft is pronounced long as in 
and afs'. In this manner, though the Prakrit short T and ^ are, 
in the instances in which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, lengthened, I think in some of the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels. For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and G-ujarati T and # are pronounced short. There is a rule 
which in Marathi is almost universal, and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue of which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a word falls on the final STT or if of nouns in the 
former, and the final sit or ^ in the latter; and the preceding 
vowels are rendered short while in the original Sanskrit and in 
Hindi they are long. Thus : — 

[ Table 6 : Treatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars ] 

Skr. a worm, Pr. ^t^'aft, H. gifsT, M. 1%^. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. ^gait, H. gjtgr, M. '%a5T. 

Skr. a well, Pr. H. ^STT, G. • 

Skr. leopard, Pr. H. =€raT, M. f%Kr, G. 

Skr. a bangle, Pr. H. =fpT, M. G. 

Skr. lime, Pr. H. =fjTT, M. G. 

And many more instances might be given. Similarly in 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened when the termi- 
nations of the oblique cases are applied, as in 
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S’Rra’i S^’ET, SoSTO', &:g., dative singulars of ‘beggary/ 
‘ crop, ’ ‘ a worm/ % ‘ flour, ’ griff ‘ sun, ’ ^ ‘ hunger,’ 

molasses, ’ &c. If so, then by ' a necessary law of Marathi 
■speech, the ^ and # of ilw ‘ gone,' * done/ ' a gather- 
ing/ * as much/ sweetmeat, ' * a horse, ^ 

^ charcoal, ' ' the ankle,' ‘ a pair,' &c., and ‘ of ^wm ' to 

cowdung/ ^tcTTO ‘ to a field,' ^ to a market/ ‘to a child/ 

#c!TO ‘to a race/ ‘to a thief,’ ^ITT^ % a boy,’ &e., must be 
short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation 
of tier, trr, &c., with that of #5fT¥, 

*11*^’^, &o., he will find that the quantity of q; and in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in Gujarati the first 
^ and eft of ‘how large,’ ‘ a mad man/ ‘ end, ’ ‘ an 

upper storey,’ ‘a gathering/ ‘ Jap/ / a horse, ’ 
pL ‘rice,’ ‘broad,’ pL ‘ three-quarters,’ ‘ jessamine, ’ 
‘charcoal,’ &o., must be short. In Gujarati the penultimate 
vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as in Hindi, shortened in the 
causal, as in ^51511 'to adhere/ ‘to cause to adhere/ ‘join/ 

‘ to run,’ ‘ to cause to run,' '€mt 'to learn,’ ‘ to 

teach/ ‘to sew,' ‘to cause to sew,' «ftff ‘to fear/ 

‘to terrify/ &c. But in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of qf and eit are f and as in f^WFfT ‘ to show ’ from ‘to see/ 
‘ to cans? to wash’ from ‘to wash/ &c. But in Gujarati 
the qf and sit are not changed to f and ^ but remain, as in 
‘ to show,' ‘to cause to take’ from ‘to take/ ‘ to 

cause to wash ’ from ‘to wash,' ‘ to show * from 

‘to see,’ &c., which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long. They must therefore be pronounced short. And as a 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Maivani dialect of Marathi # is very often pronounced 
like the English o in pot, and linie e in pet. In Bengali the sit 
to which ST is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we have reason to believe that both q" and sit" when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 

It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used, 
that if the q" and sit in fTcT^ are short, the first stt in 
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fr?fW 'io the hand/ ‘to the ear/ &c., must also be short, and 
consequent! j these vowels must be changed to sr. But ^ is not 
necessarily the short form of m, or the long form of sr. For 
in pronouncing the lips and the upper and lower parts of the 
mouth are much more widely apart from each other than in 
pronouncing so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first of such words 
as flcrw and iTiwr ‘maddened,' is therefore short su; that is, in 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as in 
psonouncinglong but the time occupied is shorter than in the 
case of the latter. The ST that we have got in Sanskrit is short, 
but in most of the vernaculars we have a long ^ which takes 
longer time to pronounce than the Sanskrit 3T, while the condition 
of the vocal organs is the same. The final ar of words is silent in 
the vernaculars, but at the same time the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. Thus ‘ virtue ' is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounced gu-na^ but in Marathi and Gujarati it is and 
in Hindi gun ; Sanskrit ^ gii-da ‘ molasses ^ is in Marathi gul ; 
Sanskrit ti-la * sesamum ' is in Marathi and Gujarati tU and 
Hindi tiL In the same way, the word W is in Sanskrit pronounc- 
ed ra-fha, but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath^ 
the a is not the short 3^:, but pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra-af/i without a pause between the two as. The long and 
the short are found side by side in such a word as 5T^3=r, which as 
pronounced in Sanskrit is madana with three consonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or siiort In the modern languages, 
however, the first syllable has its ^ as in Sanskrit, but that of the 
second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 
thus becomes rnacfaa;,'. 

This peculiarity of softening f and ^ to tr and aft has been pre- 
served by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a conjunct 
consonant should follow. Thus- — 

[ Table 7 : change of f and ^ short T and ^ in 
Modern Vernaculars. ] 

Hindustani 

or to mock, from Skn 
or morning, from Skr. Pr. 
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invitation, from Pr. %inr, Skr, 
pleasing:, from Skr. Pr. 

or ttim agreeable, from Pr. for such a Sanskrit 
form as 5pgm. 

^ or mr front or van-guard the first part of which is from 

Pr. 5 f , Skr. iWi 

3W or 3#sra’ a wooden mortar, from Skr, 

Gujarati 

in face, from Pr. Skr. 

^rpT ground, the M, and H. form being gf. 

m Pr. Skr. or iffr a family priest 

from Skr. Pr, 5 ^, 

Marathi 

- to mock, Skr. 

lookof hair on the head, from Pr. Skr. 

irn^ or in front, of which % is from 5 ^ as above • 
3Tm^( dial.) from Pr.^qqarr as above; or ^ a kind of 

flower. 

Panjabi 

or^^poison, from Pr. it^T, Skr. r^q; or father, for Pr. 
W^, Skr. v ^- ; ?Rr^ invitation, from Pr. r^rsrT, Skr. itfTfg-- wter 
van-guard, as above; Sii^eu end, from Pr. Skr. ' 

Bengali 

floor for Pr j«R; am a razor, for Pr. jr#, Sfa. 

L p,^°S±. « SH tolar, 

for Pr. IW, r^IW or a jackal, for Pr.-)%®tT#, S.kr. 

_ Thej and#, to which ? and ^ are thus reduced must be short 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased 

Of t^ instances in which long f and 3 r are softened to lone 

M^otiJ:- have retained the 

[ Table 8 : change of f and gr to long q- and #] 

Skr. f%*fW myrobalan, Pr. M.^, G. tf# H P 

S. *tq«T, 
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Skr. iTPliaf befcel leaf, Pr, H. P. awtlra, M. ftRte, in rfl'Migfl 
a seller of betel leaves, G. in 

Skr. Pr. M. 

More modern instances of this change are . — 

[ Table 9 : the same changes in more modern words ] 

H. #5 or B. a lemon. 

H. ^ or fffisr mustache, Pr. or 

G. ^ in that manner, from Skr. 

G. to scatter, from Pr. fifT, Skr. 

G. #5tt to pull, for H. #=ERr. 

0. hunger, for the or ^ of the others. 

Of the few instances in which ? is softened to sr in the Prakrits, 
the vernaculars have retained in the M. G. 555^, H. 0. 

and P. foEScft or foirfr. Though does not occur, still 

which stands for si# in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M. ‘ echo, ’ for Skr. ‘the uvula’ for 

Skr. r, or q-ggr?#, for Skr. &c. 

Ko more instances of this change are given by the grammarians, 
but, as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of isr for f or 
g' in one of the two or more places in which it occurs in some 
words indicates a tendency in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus 

[ Table 10 : f changed to 3T ] 

M. G. S. 'TTO examination, test, H. P. B. G. qw, Skr, 

Pr, also the verb 

M. H. P. G. l^TOT-wr-orr-f to see closely, Skr. Pr. 

M. H. G. fl^-5Tr-t, p. f%5P^RTr to scatter, Skr. Pr. f%- 

fl^snc, ( S. ). 

H. to divert, amuse, Skr, ftfT. 

H. linsjr holy ashes, Skr, 

H. also 5#r, sister, Skr. wfitffr, Pr. also ^5^ or 
Skr. Pr. 

^ H. qfRT or S. B. CRPT, to wear, Pr, <Tf%nir, Skr, 
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M. G. but, also. Pr. SOTt, Skr. ssr:. 

M. H, 3m an. herd, Skr. 

P. a learned man, Skr. 

P. an omen, Skr, 

But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will 
he seen from the following : — 

[ Table 11 : The same : ^ or sit or f changed to 3T in Gujarati ] 


G. 

Skr. or Pr. 

M. or H. 

to write.... - 



H. ramr. 

to be spoilt....... 



M. r%Ei^-or, H. 

iloJf to be got 



M. H. 

sale ................. 

ywm 

...... M. f%5F>r, H. ^»rr. 

difficult 

SPOT - 

M. H. gHtw. 

to yawn 



H. ftsmrr. 

(TaJ# a kind of plant- ■ 



M. aoz#, H. ggwr. 

TTTORT a man 



M. flT^, H. trrgiitr. 




mere- 


( Pr. ^ 

(. Apabhr. ^ , 


} H. i%r. 


3T5raT3yr light- 


difficult .... 
*T3Sf to swallow 


WJ pretext 


name of Krsna, 

of a man 

^rnffirnr - 




f M. or g'STsri- (dial.) 

1 H. 3T3TqTW. 

’ffT with ? 


.......... 

M. H. 

Iw 

M. fitayot. 

Pr. 1W%I, Skr. 

H. ^mr, M. !fR5T or TOT. 

f^o^body 

M. %s-. 

fSW 

M. flPT. 




m 

M. H. 5!T. 

•1^^ 

S'6%fPR' 

-- M. sfcf. 

M. 


And there are many other instances, such as ‘ to walk, ’ 
‘ to last, ’ and ‘ to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
are ftspor, and gfa'iit. Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 

foreign words such as ‘known,’ which becomes iTitW, change 
their ? or g' to 3T. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
0 ?ireless pronunciation. After forming the contact necessary for 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the hreathi without com- 
pressing it at the palatal or labial position, and thus save the 
trouble of raising the middle of the :tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
change observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit ^ and ^ to and Most of the 
nouns having ^ and ^ are in Sanskrit attributives formed firom other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe- 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit % 
and Thus 

[ Tablejl2 ; and afr changed to tr and sit. ] 

Skr. red chalk, Pr. itR^, M. H. 

Skr. pilot, Pr. H. %9Rr. 

Skr. oil, Pr. M. G. H. 

Skr. parties to a marriage, Pr. twrftsT, G. B. , 

M. (diaDWf. 

Sk. moss, Pr. M. G, H. B. 

Skr. rock-salt, Pr. H. P. M. in S. 

Skr. Il%p: learned in the Vedas, Pr. %f%^, G. %f^sir. 

Skr. good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. #f«T, H. B. O. 

#fr*T, -S. P. shorten the sit to 3", and H.® also, optionally. 

Skr. %sr son 's son, Pr. ’ffrr, P. <iicr or 'Ttftr, H. gtETT, S. qtst. 

Skr. pearl, Pr. M. #1^ G. S. P. H. JTlWt. 

Skr. 1^: , Pr. g«fr, S. 

Skr. Pr. M. H. %T, S. niV. 

The Sanskrit syllables spr and ST^ are, you will remember, 
often changed to<t and sit in the Pali and the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
culars 

[ Table 1.3 : srq- and si^ changed to <r and sit ] 

M. ^ to carry; H. gr, Pr. %, Skr. spr. 
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M. G. thirtythree, H. aififr, P. B. aif^r, G. Mfr, Pr. 

Sky^ 

M. a plantaiB, G. %g, H. %55T &c., Pr. for Skr. 

M. salt, Pr. ^OT, Skr. SW; H. dew, Pr. suTtHW, Skr. 

^rsf^qrr. ^ 

M. bent, Pr. #tim, Skr. ang^rtr. 

M. G. a plumb, Pr. SifissjgaT, Skr. ST^gjf^-:. 

M. jujube fruit, Pr. €tT for s^T or Skr. 5^. 

The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs $ and But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels 3T and ?, and 3T and 

short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits. A hiatus, which requires the intonated breath to be 
let off twice successively without being stopped or compressed, is 
mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in consequence avoided in 
several ways. Where the two vowels can combine into one 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them. Thus ^ and ^ are 
combinations of 3Tf and In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
same current is first let off through the position of and after- 
wards through that of f and S’. The first part of the diphthong 
is thus a very short ar, to which half a matra, as previously ob- 
served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instances of this formation =— 

[ Table 14 s 3T and f combined into ^ 3 

Skr. Slt^ entered, Pr. H. old M. tsT. 

Skr. gf'rttsir sit, Pr. M. H. by the dropping 

of the initial x 

Skr. 3111 ^ sat, Pr. 3^, H. P. I?rr. 

Skr. name of a tree, Pr. ^[f?, M. P. H. I^rt. 

Skr. gntrfsar name of a tree, Pr. H. %?r by dropping 

Skr. a bull, Pr. M. H. P. 

Skr. mpr like that, Pr. fnf^’Er, Apabhr. sw, m. H. P. INtt. 

Skr. a female buffalo, Pr. M. #fr, P. or 

n [ R. k Bhaadaricu’a Wedcs, Voi. IV. } 
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Skt/>Tl%fr sister, Pr. vffnfir, P. M. (dial.) ^OT, H. Ir ( more 
commonly ) 

Skr. a certain god, Pr. H. 

Skr. H%*T dirty, Pr. JTfST, H. P. tr^, old M. 

Skr. holy thread, Pr. TtIrr, B. ^r. 

In this manner the Hindi, Marathi and Panjabi combine R and 
f or t into %. Sometimes the so formed is dropped by the Ma- 
rathi, and we have optionally for ifR for and ?rarr 
for frar. Bengali, and Oriya have for Ir. The former has 
in addition, so that these languages also seem to have once form- 
ed T out of the two vo« els. 

[ Table 15 : 3T and R combined into ] 

Skr. Sf? a chaplet, Pr. H. P, B. O. 

Skr. fourth, Pr. M. H. P. O. *lrsr. 

Skr. a square, Pr. M. H. P. Similarly other 
compounds of as &o., B. 0. S. also have 

Skr. «ii8'S3r the son of an elder brother, Pr, ^g3W, H. 5nr)a'. 

Skr. a bee, Pr. afiTifjgw, H. by dropping s. 

Skr. a girl, a daughter-in-law, Pr. qf, 0. 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined 3T and ? or ®r andR', 
they formed «r and # out of them. For, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another in the same breath was im- 
possible to the speakers of the Prakrits and the Pali. Thus we 
have WT for iT3;t, Skr. W; ^ for Skr. ?«H%; for RRfar, 
Skr. for Skr. &c. 

Similarly Rg and form ^ and sfr in the vernaculars. When 
final R of T and q’ is not pronounced, these semi-vowels easily 
pass into? and R which with the previous ST form those diph- 
thongs 

t Table 16 : SRT changed to ^ J 

Skr. jnpr god of love, Pr. iTsw Or WRIT, H. iw. 

Skr. night, Pr. fST# or RI#, H. P. 

* ■ Skr. the eyej H. 1 st, P. IW; ^ ... ; 

gkr. snr fear, H. P. 
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Skt. iw victory, 

Skr. 5 trr a hundred, Pr. or ?nr, H. P. %■. . . 

Skr. speech, Pr. ^or or w?jvr, H. %7. 

The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabi here. 
For, according to the modern way of pronunciation as observe 
before, the final 31 of words not being pronounced, the vowel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The 3T of the first syllable 
of *r!r and 3R being thus long, prevents the formation of ^5 while 
that of P" being so in such words as »Tg«T that semivowel is not re- 
duced to ?, and hence we have no But these obstacles are set 
aside in the Hindi and the Panjabi, the tendency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was in a 
state of formation it retained the Prakrit peculiarity and chang- 
ed the syllable m to tr, as in ^ for ^ ( old ) for of 

neuter nouns such as% 3 fandtrn# for the 3pf of the Prakrit 
and a«rd‘, % and if of %55T and is^ft for the Prakrit qttf and ntf, &c. 
This change is due to a weakened pronunciation oftr. In modern 
times even tr is often sounded like tp. For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue l elng raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding f. When, therefore, in pronouncing 
tr the middle is net raised sufficiently high, the sound becemes <p 
and not f , because this requires the forepart also to be raised higher. 

Thus in the following instances 3i^ forms 3^;— 

[ Table 17 : changed to ^ ] 

Skr, white, Pr. H. P. M. ^garr. 

Skr. newly learned, Pr. H. M. ^l%qsf 

or 

Skr. *rarT a dwelling, Pr. ugJg, H. P. 

Skr. qjggr a mouthful, Pr. H. ^ or glte. 

Skr. ggifftf butter, Pr. •ttotst, H. gtsfr, P. jftofr, M. 3loff from the 
Pr, gfdjfsf. 

Skr. swg bow ing, Apahhr. pM, H. sTwr, P. ntorr, M. ??gor. 

, Skr. agg cutting, Pr. H. iirgT. 

Skr. a shell, Pr. ggi^s^r, H. P. M. tlMV, M. gg€f also. 

Skr. ffgw'V, a fellow-wife, Pr. ^g’sff. H. €r?r, M. ^igef. 
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Skr. ’TOT a bee, A-pabhr. *1^?. H. P. M> sfTTO from another 
derivative of arr. ^ • ' 

Skr. to deliver, Apabhr. H, tmr, P. 4'i'PW. M. ##. 

Here the Panjabi and the Hindi agree perfectly; but the 
Marathi is not decided, fcmetimes changing the syllable to ^ hut 
more often, for the reasons given in the case of SW, retaining it 
as it is in the original, the sra", however, being pronounced like 
in some cases, and sra" with long final or in others. Hindi and 
Panjabi similarly treat 3nf or enf and Ofpr, and atTeT or 31137 and 
31R, while the Marathi here completely parts from them. For 
the air in these syllables is too strong a sound for the Marathi ear 
to pass off into the very short st of half a matra. Even the Hindi 
preserves ainr unchanged in a good many cases, as ^ for Pr. nw, 
Skr. ‘wind.’ 

I Table 18 ; 3Hf or sinr changed to it in certain Vernaculars only ] 

Skr. qi?;: foot, Pr. qiai or qnr, H. P, % in tc foot, ^ foot-soldiers, 
shackles, &c„ M. qnr in qm i fo S ' foot- soldiers, qFPft a step. 

Skr. qjmsT name of a caste, Pr. imfST, H. in name of the 
characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India. 

Skr. Jiri^ a boatman, Pr. JtlilRiT, H. ^*11 by dropping sr as H. 
usually does and reducing to sjTfST. 

Skr. a woman’s family of birth, Pr. 3151^, H. 

[ Table 19 : sirar or siiq changed to afr in certain Vernaculars only J. 

Skr. wr^STTtrr brother’s wife, Pr, H. 11^3111, M. «rra3li, 

S. winf, 

Skr. mother’s sister, Pr. Jn3f%3ir, H. l^, N. fW^lt, 

S. P.W#. 

Skr. mgjy under the influence of wind, mad, Pr. 91^, H, P. <11^1, 
M. ^rsrarr, 0. ^rarefff, B, 511311, S, 

Skr. a prey, a beast of chase, Pr, 31131, H. liifl, M. ItlH. 

Skr. irwi a dwarf, Apabhr. 1113, H. ^1, P. 1103 , 8 . 11 3 (^ 11 . 

Skr. niH three-quarters, Pr. irifR or nisi, H. P. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as%fll, from Pr.Uf 
‘to sow • Skr. 3i%T ; <33 ‘ nature, ’ Pr. 13^, Skr. si^; 5Ril^ ‘son's 
wife ’ Pr. fUf, Skr, 11 ^ ‘name of a month’, Pr. Him, 
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&kr. *rRR^ &c., in wMcli 3?f forms sf.and ar? and sw,# ; but it will 
appear that the prevailing mie in that language and in the 
Panjabi is to change these vowels and semi-vowels into ^ or 
The Eraj dialect of Hindi is thoroughly consistent in this respect, 
having ^ and sit even in its grammatical terminations, as for 
High H. for for ^ for ep%, &o. The Marathi 

agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects 3T -i-? and 3[,+3‘; 
and the Bengali and Oriya, if we look to the few traces, that they 
have retained of these Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with the 
Marathi. But the Gujarati has throughout tr and sit for the Hindi 
and Panjabi ^ and #•, and the Sindhi follows the Gujarati a great 
way. The Gujarati and Sindhi forms of the words occurring in 
tables 14-19, are as follows 


[ Table 20 : i?, rr, sir and ^ in the different Vernaculars J 


H. 

G. 

s. 

H. " 

G. 

s. 










-5k, 


l<rr 



tJT 

tsT 



m 





Igr 



-. rnrir 


’Wlt&C. 



m 




l^(P. 5^) 



^!TC^ 

&c. 


% 




^to5t 

#1^ 


'M 


*>■ f>.- 



|sr 







■ 


#raT 




t 







H. 


G. 




. ^ 

Ur*Tr4 










The Gujarati has or sit 

0 ¥eii in words ; of a foreign origin ■ 

where the other languages have ^ or ; 



[Table 21 

• Gujarati or # for foreign ^ or 

#1 

H. 


G. 

H. 

G* 


_ ..." 
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Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing % and # do 
occur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like tr and # as in 31% for Iw ‘ a follower of the Jaiha 
sect, ' % for ‘ enmity ’, &c. Ihe Gujarati, therefore, like the old 
Prakrits combines aw and and aif and aig' into and and 
since it did not receive the diphthongs % and 3% from the old 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them. As observed 
before, the syllables STf and sis’ differ from % and # only in two 
currents of breath being emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as and sw 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv- 
ing the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make or 3% out of them, and also give those forms to the % 
and 3% of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the same condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated form; 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect. 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars have preserved the following:- 

[ Table 22 : Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants J 

Skr. ripe, Pr. or <m, M. G. H. P. w, S. 

B. qr^, 0. qw or in qr^. 

Skr. ember, Pr. or M. ( dial, ) InoSt, M. 
arbrrqr, the rest 

Sfer. OTIOT forehead, Pr, fStsii# or nt^, M. fRSoJ, S. %If, 

Skr. Pr. i^noT, H. P. I%m. 

Skr. a ball, Pr. H. iTa[T, P.%, M. 

Skr. 3«ar, Pr. qfST, M. -q:?!. 

In a great many more instances, sr is thus changed in the ver- 
naculars) and not only before conjuncts as is mostly the case in 
the Prakrits, but before simple consonants also. 
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a 

Skr.orPr. 


M. 

#lT#atale 




a mallet 

1^:— 


Wy. 

*n»K. 

Wi^fr dark 




to be lit up 




a topaz 




to forget 




r%i3!gr a fan 




^«iT a moment 




%JTr forgiveness 




71%® to melt 

mm 



r'pfssi' lame 

Wwith^ 


«ri*raf. 

i^iarfr a cage 

va 



f5i%r the pipal tree 

%<i5r 


f^traT. 

the forehead 




rare 



%or. 

H. 

R 


Skr. or Pr. 

r§5T a moment 

ry. 

vm 


?T»r: or ^ 

l»'=ii« door 



T§WT vanity 


2EWT: M. t*T 

i JRHf to cotjnt 

^hJRT 

mm 

M. *nn# 


or 


H.STW 

TT^rgRT to melt 


mm^ 

M, 5?*raw 

ttsPTT to move 


5cS5m? 

M. fra# 

to Cook 

r?*if5Tr 


M,^i^ 

t%TTr or fsBT forgive- 

■ %trr 

?TW 


ness 




PNrrr a cage 


wm 

G. 

sfnTfrrtoeat 


mm 

G. 3fflt 

TW*1T or crooked 

^*Tr 


M. arfe 

M. 

Skr. or Pr. 



%®r ( dial. ) 

^itir— ifBT 



as above 




mt 



' H. ^. . . . ; • 

. B. 

Skr. 



WW as above, 0. also 



*Tf%*r tOTtoise 



M. Wltf* 

^ : a tale ■ 



M. . . . 
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The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and this 
change of sr to f constitutes a peculiarity of that language. The 
Hindi has got a good many, and the Panjabi follows it in almost 
all cases. Marathi has but a few stray instances, but sometimes, 
as in ‘to touch’, H. |prr, Skr. but Pr. f%w, and in ? 
takes the place of ¥ also. 

The Gujarati has for snRwn; and ‘an egg*, for 
but not many more cases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instances, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi PrsHT and #tRr, the ? may be regarded as 
arising from the influence of the neighbouring palatal consonant. 

The following are instances in which 3 t, and in one case sir, 
are changed to ^ = — 

[ Table 24 : ^ and 3ir changed to tr ] 

H. or P. G. M. Skr. WOIT. 

H. or %«rct, M. or ttitffr, Skr. Pr. or 

H. HUHT to bow, P. ^^err, M. Skr. 

H. a mungoose, P. Skr. »t^, Pr. sTJSr. 

H. to eat, P. %3vtr, M. #9rot, g. Skr. swsr. 

M. light, Pr. Skr. 

M. cowdung, G. tsTUT, Skr. ^135T instr. sing. 

M. to keep, Skr. t«tm, Pr. argnr. 

G.%lt to sell, to endure, lit to dwell, &c., before 
followed by 3T, for &o. 

But even here the «r of the Marathi areroi, and 

as of the Hindi may be attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 
®rto3’, viz., ^and for Skr. ‘fierce’ and 

‘plucked out ’. The latter we have in the vernaculars inti* 
form of ^M.G., lit S. ‘ deficiency 'w H., ^ M. ‘blemish* 
and^gdi or lOTM.,^|ZHrH„ G. ‘to pluck ouf.or 
G. ‘ to be da&bient ’. The Bengali changes ST to sr in a good manjr 
cases .ae---^ ’ " 
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[ Table 25 s 3 t changed to « in Bengali] 


B. 

turmeric 

fire 

^I5*r Br ah man 
to place 
»%!<>} the silk- 
ootton tree 
SfT a pond 
a mallet 


Skr. or Pr. 

5rr§i'(ir-’??n»r 


M. or H. 

faff? M. 

3Tr*T M. 

' HTPIf. 

%wet M. 

%IT5J H., tra"# or 
M. 

H. 

*Tr»KrM. 


And where the Sanskrit or the sister dialects have the 
Bengali has ^ as in the following words =- 


[ Table 26 •- Skr. # changed to ^ in Bengali ] 

B. 5ft theft, Skr, M. H. =^fr. 

B. li% a shoemaker, M. H. ftr€r. 

B. Sift a cake, Skr. %rft^ or siftspT. M. ’TT55T'. 

B. ^ a girl, G. ftl^. 

B. burning, M. qtaSr. 

B. digging, H. M. 

B. searching, H. ^tsPTT, 

Thus whether for 3l or #, is a characteristic of the Bengali. 
But this characteristic is very likely connected with another 
which distinguishes the Bengali language, viz., to pronounce the 
non-final si in all cases as a short and broad sir like that in the 
English word pot I have observed before that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue near 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which of these 
modes is resorted to, depends on the peculiar vocal tendencies of 
a people. Thus then, to change 31 to cfor f is a peculiarity of 
the Sindhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short Sflt and ^ 
of the Bengali 

The following Prakrit instances of the assimilation of the 
dijforent vowels of a word have come down to the vernaculars = — 
58 lB.Q.BhandMkar’8 Work».Voi.IV.l ’ . 
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[Table 27 = Assimilation of different vowels of a word] 

M. G. P. a creeper, H. P. 1^, Pr.%i^, Skr. S.arf|f,Pr.?l^. 

M. ^ sugarcane, H.3^,Pr. Skr. fg-. H. has m also, 

and P.?W. 

H. P. S. a bed, M. G. Pr. Skr. SEnm. 

M. fSr#, S. fJrfl pepper, Pr. Skr. 

M. to give over, assign, Pr. Skr. spj. 

There are a few modern instances as in^- 

t Table 38 •• the Assimilation of vowels 

S. a buffalo, Pr. 

H, ?*# tamarind tree, Skr. 

H, P. ^ blood, Pr. #f|3T, Skr. #f|cr. 

H. 3»I5T a glow-worm, Pr. ?, Skr. 

H. askance, Pr. Skr. in fiEws &c. 

P. or 5^1351 a finger, Skr. 

Examples of the change of 3T to f or JT under the influence of 
a palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar vowels is made dis- 
similar or changed to ®t in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following .- 

[ Table 29: Dissimilation of vowels] 

Skr. Pr., &c., as in table 8. 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. S.f%. 

Skr. a crown, Pr. H. rffe, G. 

Skr. S^: a bud, Pr. P. in to bud. 

Skr. flrfsTOT! loose, Pr. or M. in the sense of 

' loose of hand ’ or ‘ liberal ’, H. B, G. ^55T, S. Itfr or gfT, G. 

In these the first syllable ^ is elided. 

Sindhi has also for l%f%5rin which the last two 

consonants have interchanged places, and is changed to % 

Modern instances of this change are 
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M. a rat, Q-. H, B. O. Skr. 

H. B. *8^ nipple, Skr. 

H. ?tt;, or wheat, P. G. M. nf or *t^, B. »TIT, 0. 
iffJT, Skr. *ft^. 

P. ^ a kind of fish, for , Skr. frf|?r. 

G. sne a crown • S. or P. ispar, M. s^, Skr. if7. 

H. an auspicious time, Skr. 

P. G. f%ar family, Skr. §f?3r. 

P. priest, Skr. gdfgar. 

H. <m}f for 5^ a son’s wife, Pr, SrRf , Skr. 

H. ^n?T, Pr. ISW, Skr. 

H. P. an ancestor, Skr. 

M. liras', Skr. gir??. 

H. P. 51^, from spraftsrsT, Pr. g n wTlyiN ?, Skr, 

Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels 
is oftener changed to st than to f or S'. 

In the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instances 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exchange places, or the close vowel of one is transferred to an- 
other. Of these the M. has ‘scorpion’, H. and P, S. 
and B. and O. There are a good many more modern 

instances. 

[ Table 31 : Transposition of Vowels I 

H. 3Rf%5Sr alone, Pr. g^:g3T. 

H. a finger, Skr. 

H. P. jftfT death, from such a Pr. form as v(^, Skr. the 3" 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms # with sr ; 
G. iThr. 

H. ^ slowly, from Pr. Skr. 

P. bitter, from Pr. Skr. 

H. M. S. G. P. Skr. the f transferred to the second 
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syllable being dropped in virtue of a general law to be presently 
noticed in the Vernaculars. 

H. Q. W mustache, S. 5 ^, P. B. 0. HTST, Pr. Skr. 

H. a deer, Skr. ffrnr. 

H. %vr, B. 0 . a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. 

G. the waist, Skr. 

G. to distribute food, from Skr. 

G. sister’s husband, sjt for sister, Pr. «lgdfir, and for 
^f, Skr. Tiw. 

B. w a dart, from Skr. the f arising from the softening 
of 5r, being transferred to 5r. 

P. 5 T above, Skr. OTfr. 

M. wsro a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
existing in old Marathi, and existing in H. made up 

on the analogy of the Skr. 3 tf={|r. 

; M. green, from Skr. fttcT or 

M. a beak, M. ( dial. ) and B. Skr. 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernaculars 
have preserved a few words. Thus = — 

[ Table 32 : Shortening of syllables through accent ] 

M. <n®VT the 1 st day of the moon’s increase, Pr. qTf%sff, Skr. 
UT^. H. has the form with short 7, 

M. like, Pr. ^iR=5'#t or ^rnvTOT?, Skr. ^ 1 ^=. 

M. 5551 a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. H. P. fl^ one 

who ploughs, Pr. nT§3Tf, Skr. fn%g?. 

H. »l%r deep, Pr. gifit, Skr. TnflT- . 

G. H. ^ or #31?, Pr. Skr. fKlT. 

ACCENT IN Modern Vernaodlars 

In modern vernacular pronunciation, there is a law of accent- 
uation, which has produced important results. The penultimate 
syllable of a word is, in all our dialects, pronounced with a stress. 
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the tendency of which is to lengthen that syllable and drop the 
final vowel. In most of them, this tendency has worked itself out 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
long, but still the long or at least the emphasized pronunciation 
does exist. I have already given instances* in which while the 
final 3T is silent or dropped, the f or S' of the preceding syllable is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has 3T, it also 
is pronounced long though not changed to sg. The final ? or s of 
Sanskrit words, recently imported into the languages, have been 
dropped in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thusj — 

[ Table 33 = Skr. final f dropped through accent ] 

M. H, G. method, mode, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. ns condition, Skr. nis. 

M. G. H. P. rans misery, Skr. finfs. 

M. H. P. G. B. fhr manner, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. B. STS species, caste, Skr. STTS. . 

M. H. gisf^, H. G. P. #TS fame, Skr. 

M. H. P. G. TTS a heap, Skr. S#". 

M. H. P. sqrs injury, annoyance, Skr. srrrRr. 

M. H. P. G. sfls morality, Skr. sfhW. 

H. P. SI5S a poet, Skr. 

M. G. H. P. nST a thing, Skr, 

H. P. srs a good man, Skr- STl- 

M. G. H. P. vre( honey, Skr. 

Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna- 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as 
weU as in other instances to be given, the tendency of this law 
of accentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as yrit or *(TW, 5[T# &c. Not only does this law characterise 

the vernacular speech of the day, but it must have been in 
operation for centuries, since the old Prakrit words, which like 
the above, have not recently been imported, but have descended 
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to the modero languages from the spoken dialects af ancient 
times, have also been similarly changed, Thuss-^ 

[ Table 34 ; preceding vowels lengthened through accent ] 

M, B. H. G. B. W. P- HW, O, ^ hunger, P. 

Skr.flW. 

M, H. P. G. 3fi^, B, O. S. fiR tongue, Pr. l^RT, Skr. 

H. P. M. G. tR, S. a bed, Pr. Irsrr, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. or B. O. alms, Pr. #irerr, 
Skr. I%T, 

M. sftsr, H. P. S. sleep, Pr. Skr. 1%T. 

M. safe, H. G. t?, P. tf, B. O. S, 5|jt, trunk of an 
elephant, Pr. Skr. 

M. G. H. S. sm a jaw, a grinder, Pr. ![reT, Skr, 

H. P. %!T, S. Iw, G. RJT a sign, Pr. tomir, Skr. 

H. S, Rn’, B. Rar orwrw.O. ’am' wish, longing, Pr.^Rtr, Skr. saw. 

M. G. tjgr, H. W, s. B. 0. gjarr dust, Pr. ^ Skr. 

M. H. G. 3tnT,P.3ff»r, or 3im, B. siraa, S. an# fire, PnaRfr -or 
iuSinifr, Skr.snt. 

M. H. ^ sight, Pr. l^, Skr. S%. 

M. srftor or P. H. 5#T, or ta, G. ta, S. ^ or 
B. #T sister, Pr. m#, Skr. afipfr. 

M, Jta, H. G. W, P. *rf or w, S. ^ a buffalo, Pr. 

Skr. 

H. P. #l 5 r,G. fw, M. S. ^ a side of the abdomen, Pr. 

Skr. 

H. B. G. R night, Pr. Rofr, Skr. Tspft. 

M. aaa, H. #rt, G. ^ a fellow wife, Pr. aarfr, Skr. aapfr. 

M. ?guir, H. !OTa a mine, Pr. ^jrrofr, Skr. or 

M. H. P. G. B. 0. RT, S. fTit night, Pr. a#, Skr. ant. 

M, G. P. t^, H. P. tgr, S. afir a creeping plant, Pr. l^,Skr. a%. 

H. ana, P. naa, M. G. atf, S. mother-in-law, Pr. aaf, 
skf. Ka^. 
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M. G. P. f%«r, S. lightning, Pr. Skr. 

M. H. 3^ or P. Pt. Skr. 

H. G. 3nw, P. 3Prer, S. aT(%, B. 0. 3IT% the eye, Pr. 
Skr,3T%. 

M. G. B. O. H. fTl-, or fgt, P. 5f or ?fT, S. ff or ?fr, 
Pr. 31#, Skr. 3Tf^. 

M. pfhJT, H. G. fnsitJT, Pr. fRsr#r, Skr. ?%#. 

Here also the Sindhi preserves the old endings in some cases, 
and has dropped them in others. In this manner, the final sir, f, 
f, !? and 3r of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaculars or changed to a silent ®r. 

. Pinal # is similarly treated. Even in the Apabhramsa period, 
this rule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many oases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit 3Tt of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to 3 in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent 31, 
such as ^TfT or fTsr ‘hand’, ‘ear’, ?f?r ‘tooth’, ‘bold’, ‘the 
Bunyan tree’, &c. But as before, the Sindhi has in all these 
cases preserved the 3"; as &c. 

When the final vowel is preceded by another and not by a 
consonant as in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final. Thus : — 

[ Table 35 = Penultimate vowels lengthened and made finals 
through accent ] 

Skr. iTjfrSrgifl: a pearl, Pr. M. iTl#, G. S. P. H. 

Skr. gmmn: water, Pr. <iTT6fsi:, M. G. gruff, H. gr#. 

Skr. a flowering bush, Pr. 3|ilt3Tr, M. H. G. or 
H. 

Skr. #f3g;r a mare, Pr. ■grf^siT, M. G. H. P. gf#. 

Skr a garment, Pr. M. G. H. €!#. 
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Skr. earth, Pr. ?rf%w, or M. imfr, H. 

as in table 4, all ending in f- 

Skr. ai»cf?!9s: a seller of betel-nut, Pr. and Ap. a«fn%sm-3', M. 
a fgi o g r, G. ct^ts^, H. at)#. 

Skr. a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. M. 

Skr. a peasant, Pr. Ap. H. ST^, S. 5lft. 

Skr. srrf^: a barber, Pr. and Ap. or RTf^sit-gr, M. 

H. mi. 

Skr. a scorpion, Pr. Ap. M. H. P. 

S. 1%, B. 0 

Skr. ordure, Pr. 53Tf, 1?, M. H. G. 

Skr. 5*ru:, Pr. M. 

Skr. a louse, Pr. H. P. G. , M. 3r. 

Skr. ^rifa'551 an enclosure, Pr. srifeTr or arri%3TT, M. G. H. 

B. wiir. 

Skr. a roll of betel leaf, &c., Pr. M. G.lt^, 

Skr. a tailor, Pr. Ap. H. 

Skr. ?n%?pr a fly, Pr. *rf%3ET or M. G. H. 

Wl#. 

Skr. sfNr: life, Pr. 5fi^, Ap. aftgr, H. 

Skr. blood, Pr. G. H. P. 55l^. 

Skr. 3Ti^#T a leech, Pr. ar^ran’, M. ar^, H. aif, G.arat. 

Skr. an^ sand, Pr. 37^, M. G. H. STt^. 

Skr. 1%^:, and as in tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in conse- 
quence of the law we have been considering, retain that accent 
in most cases, and are thus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to be sr it is lengthened to 3?T as in the following 

[ Table 36 : Penultimate accented 3T changed to an" ] 

Skr. uW: a horse Pr. 'dt^, Ap. M. H. P. B. 0. 

Skr. <nT?: mercury, Pr. qml', Ap. qm, M. H. P. B. O. TW. 

Skr. a kind of myrobilan, Pr. smB#, Ap, srraw, M, 

STtfW, H. P. STRSET or smBT. 
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Skr^srara^! hog-plum, Pr, siJW Ap. si *am , M. sjfBraT, 

Skr. ft*n?rar- beleric myrobalan, Pr. Ap. M.^lRWr, 

H.P. 

Skr. SRtUPu: a volume, Pr. 'Tlf^nTf, Ap. qt^SR-, H. P. 'tNu. 

Skr. a thorn, Pr. Ap, M. H. B. ^far. 

Skr. %5q;: a ball, Pr. UfeaiT, Ap. jffBR-, M. P. nJoST, H. B. ntHT. 

Skr. brother-in-law, Pr. UT«r#, Ap. ^T5Ja, M. P. ^I55T, 

H. ^aTOT- 

Skr. a lamp, Pr. Ap. sfrua, M. %rT, P. sfrar. H. f%aT, 
B. ftUT. 

Skr. 5na^: a bedstead, Pr. Ap. M. TtT*5rT. 

Skr. head, Pr. M. ( Goan., Mai., and Chit. ) 5IT«rT; 

-Pr. W?«r3Tt, Ap. iTfUa, by a change of gender, M. H. B. Jn^fT, P, Wf^lT. 

Skr. a wristlet, Pr, M. ( Goan., Mai. and Chit. ). 

Skr. a worm, Pr. Ap. M. H. P. qat?T, 

B, #5T, and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern pronunciation when the 
penultimate sr is accented, it does not become au even though 
pronounced long, as observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes a^r here? In modern times several new modes of pronun- 
ciation have arisen, but as regards the matter in hand, to lengthen 
at into 3TT was the old process. And often when the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard form of 
n language; they are found preserved in some dialect of that 
language.' ' Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
St is simply pronounced long, it becomes atr in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialects. . ... 

.;:Thusr— 

[ Table 37i Penultimate stt preserved dialectically ] 


St. M, 

■ Mai/ G-o&m. 

qra® a garment, or thin. 


cloth. 


UrPT hereditary property. 


ciRR careful preservation. 


garment. 

sftmr. 

#g^a”rbdk.'' ■ ' '' ' 
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In this manner, then, the penultimate ®f in conieguejice of the 
accent became srr, and the final ^ and the sr of the final being 
dropped, itself became final, and has preserved its accent. 

A.n unaccented 3T, arr, or S' is, you will have observed from the 
above instances, dropped after a close or dissimilar vowel. For, 
if preserved, its effect would be to change the preceding close 
vowel to the corresponding semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resists the influence and in its turn overpo'wers the 
unaccented, and consequently weak, vowel. But when it Is 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimes 
not dropped. 

Thus the ar and S in the above examples are combined into ait 
in the Gujarati, the Sindhi, and the Goanese, Malvani, and CSiitpavni 
dialects of the Marathi, and the Marvari, Mevari, Eumaoni, and 
Garhavali dialects of the Hindi ; and we have qrit, anUoJt or 

ut#, ^TToSt, and 

When 3T follows another ar, the former, you will remember, is 
generally changed to a light tr in the Prakrits. Those dialects 
tolerated a hiatus when one or both of the vowels were close. 
But at or followed by ^ or air required two complete openings 
of the mouth, which could not be borne, and hence a close sound 
was interposed. Thus and in the above, became 
and and the JT being almost as light as the vowel ? and 
being unaccented, is dropped in the Malvani and the other 
dialects 5 but in the standard Marathi, as formerly observed, tiie 
at and 4 are combined into tf, and so we have and 

In the Apabhraihsa, you will remember, the masculine termi- 
nation is transferred by analogy to neuter nouns, and Hema- 
candra tells us that neuter nouns having a ^ at the end do not 
drop their, nasal termination. Thus, we have nrar# and from 
which by combination we have the Gujarati UTsj and Here 
the nasal sound gives a sort of fixity to the vowel, and hence it 
does not pass into ^ as in the case of masculine nouns, but 
absorbs the preceding 3T. The tf and S' thus formed are 
accented like the sg of the masculine nouns in the Maratbf and 
others, since they omtain the accented penultimate. 
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SimilsTly, final unaccented f is not dropped after ST or srr, but 
is durred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
eosseguence of which it sounds like the consonant and thus 
forms a sort of diphthong with the preceding 3T or siT. 

[ Table 38 A : Pr. final ? changed to 3 

M. sr? or a hedge, Pr. Skr. 

M. ^ or ^ remembrance, Pr. Skr. 

M. ( Mai. and Chit. ) Jtf or sw, H. Slf, S. ?rf, Pr. Skr. 

M. or ?r name of a caste, Pr. Skr. %snu%. 

H. sister’s husband, Pr. Skr. 

Sometimes the final vowel f absorbs the preceding sr ; as in 
[ Table 38 B •• Pr. final merged in preceding sr ] 

G, for 

M. ^isjfr. 

M. for Pr. ^3^, Skr. 

You will have seen that the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 36 , with ST for their penultimate 
vowel and^ or any other similar syllable ending in 3 t for the 
final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
SIT in Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and Bengali, and in Oriya also in 
some oases, and in sfr in Gujarati, Sindhi, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of above. Such of them as are 
neuter have acquired the ending or w in Marathi and in ^ in 
Gujarati 

But these are not the only nouns with a final sit and eft and 
ari' and ^ in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, which have these endings. In 
the BrajabhS^ also a great many adjectives, nominal and verbal, 
end in ail' or The Sanskrit words from which they are derived 
are not composed of three syllables, with g? or another syllable like 
it preceded by an ar, as the final. Thus the substantives H. M. 

‘a disciple*, 53T ‘a parcel’, *a decoction’, and the adjectives 
H. M. <%o5T ‘blue* H. ^syr, M. fqussT ‘yellow’, and past parti- 
ciples, H.nur ‘gone’, ivr ‘dead*, M. iter, ^'5n',&c., and the corres- 
pQndiBg Gujafatii wiOT, Iw and 
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derived from the Sanskrit s?--, WW:, fiTJtert, *e. 

Similarly such neuter nouns as M. ( dial. %3jt ), G, %^j M; 
(idial. 53 !'^)!; G. are derived from the Skr. and 

How then did they get their err and # and aif, and gj ? , . . , , 

A great many nouns in our languages end in ST, which has 
now become silent ; and these, as I have explained, are derived 
from the Sanskrit nouns ending in at, the nominative termination 
#being, because it was unaccented, at first reduced to S' and 
afterwards dropped in mOst of them, but preserved in Sindhi. By 
that same law of accentuation which brought about the elision of 
this #, we have seen, that nouns ending in or such other 
syllable preceded by 3T come to have 35T-# and fra their 

final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have got or ^ in the Prakrits and 
the Apabhrathsa in the forms of ^ or 3T and 7 or though in 
Sanskrit they do not possess them. 

The suffix though actually found in certain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the spoken language of 
ancient times, since Psnini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and even verbs and participles, to indioate 
littleness,' contempt,* tenderness,^ the state of being unknown,* 
resemblance or copy,® and a species® founded on some of these 
particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
for Eama and for Govinda are. 

Accordingly, in the Prakrits and Apabhramsa, which were 
derived from the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of 
the Vikramorvasi we have for formed from the ana- 
logy of but properly for srargrsl 

1 PSmm,V. 3 . 85,86;V.4. 4. 

2 PSmni, V. 3. 74, 75. 

3 PS^ini, V. 3. 76, 77. 

4 Pamni, y. 3. 73. 

5 Pamm, V.3.96.97. 

B Panini. V. 3. 75,37, »7; 
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for 33^:; ®iTonT# for Sfo^w-; for qlT* 

for^; for ^iHl r gg - ^g #; OTSmafr for 

Wleyv*-- ; qrf wisft for ^WW5B ; for 5?T^SP: ; »n5^# fpr 
and many others. So also in Hemacandra’s quotations from 
Apabhramsa works, we have 'Eri%3T3‘ for ; f%fm'3mTW for 

; 3fTm%3Pf for for ; WHt 

for S3Tsr fon?t^: &c. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which 
have ^ and # or stf, <t and !?in our vernaculars had g? appended 
to them in the Prakrits and not others ? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to be expressed. 
Hence there were some words to which it was not appended at 
all, and of those to which it was two forms existed, of which the 
One augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modern 
dialects a good many words have these two forms, and of these 
that with srr conveys an additional sense, such as is attributed to 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. .. 

Thus ?[hT in Marathi expresses a ‘ tooth ' but ^t«n' a copy of 
the animal tooth, that is, ‘the tooth ’ of such an instrument as a 
saw; signifies ‘union’ ‘agreement,’ but^oST expresses a certain 
union, viz,, a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
occasion ; #7^ signifies ‘ the elbow , ’ but qPrrrr any corner, resembl- 
ing that made by the elbow ; ^ means ‘ a string, ’ generally, but 
a particular string, that is, ‘thread ’ used for sewing; gRT 
denotes generally ‘ a strip, ’ and thence the piece of wood used f<» 
sitting on, but gTCT a slab of stone used for pounding spices; gfiltr 
signifies ‘ a noose, ’ generally, but "Kiw a snare for birds or beasts, 
and also ‘a catch,’ for fastening anything. In the Hindi, Panjabi 
qnd Gujarati or gTO means a bamboo, as does in Sindhi ; 
but in Marathi gttlT means ‘a bambu used as a rafter’ and thence 
a rafter generally, &c. In Marathi and Hindi UT>r signifies 
‘ foetus ’ or ‘ womb, ’ but mm the internal spadix or fruit-receptacle 
of the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
mm and mm also mean ‘the womb’ and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 

.Thus then tg was appended toa word in the Prakrits to denote 
^^di|iou^l sense $ and both the augmented and unaugmeni^ 
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forms of it wna in use ; and these in some oases have descended 
to the Teinaoulars. But in the course of time, in consequence of 
the frequent use of the augmented forms, the things expressed by 
the unaugmented words came to be thought of with the addi* 
tional property, to denote which the ^ was in the first instance 
afiSxed. Hence the forms without ^ went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented forms. But as these disappeared, the compa- 
rison was impossible. And in some cases the additional sense 
was so slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
away; though the two forms of the word did exist. Thus we 
have in Marathi or ‘ fragments, ' ^ or ^ ‘circum- 
ference, ’ or ‘ the shoulder, ’ or ^tgT ‘apair,’’5Sr or 
‘chaff, ’ and others; but there is no preceptible difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus : — 

[Table 39; Augmented and unaugmented forms of the same words] 

B. ug", H. P. ^ large or great. 

M. %rar, H. P. B. a play. 

H. ?fWT, B. 0. right hand. 

M. ( dial. Q. H. P. ^ or #iTr, B. ^rtnr, O. 

a pillar. 

B. snw, H. enw or str*5r, P. M. srtsrr, G. eiMlr the mango tree. 

P. JTSeF, H. B. M. rnvrr a fish. 

B. w, H. P. M. UOT good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix «P was not necessarily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional signification has been 
preserved in some cases, but lost in others. 

THE ORIGINAL AND Derivative ACCENTS IN TH» 
Vernaculars. 

Vou will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
vowels having, for the most part, been dropped by the influence 
pf tbs accent, ihe final gr, gt, t, i, ^ and ^ that we hava 
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now got were originally penultimates or have arisen from a cob&- 
bination of the penultimate and final. The accent which origi- 
nally fell on the penultimate falls now in consequence of this 
change on these new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent and that on the 
new final, are now to be met with in the vernaculars. The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 

The Marathi is of all our dialects the mostsensitive. to them, 
and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
the whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit ’IJWS ‘ mourning,’ ipPT ‘ new,’ ‘brass,’ and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit ( from afrawr- or ) are pronounced as sgkti'. 

5 S?Rt, fqkgjs, &c., with the penultimate sr long and the first 

vowel short. In this way, in a word composed of three syllables, 
with the final sr silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the ST of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as in stiver, pronounced 

as 9(^4 iu)e^ pii^vr, &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented sir and the othw 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following 

[ Table 40 : Accent shortening preceding vowels ]. 

Skr. Pr. and the others in Table 6. 

Also and SW which without the atr are and ^ 
( See p. 422 ), ^€f, ^ and such others occurring in Table 35. 

a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 

gambling by means of dice, Skr.5^:( by a change of gender ) 
blue, Skr. 

yellow, Skr. 01 %^. 

When, together with the accented final, a word is compoaad 
of three or more syllables, or, more generally, when the accented 
syllable is preceded by two others or more, the 3T of that which 
immediately precedes is silent or elided, as in the case of a r g^a n 
above, and any other vowel in its place is shortened and sometimes 
propped. The other vowels are also pronounced short. Thus ' 
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. { Table 41 i Elision of ST througli Accent. ] 

imper. Snd it^f. to learn, pronounced as 

per.awff.theorigi- 
nal form of the root. 

. ijr ....... 5 ^ w/. ‘toask’ ... Slffir. 

TpPEr pres,part.‘ he is 

angry ' ••• spwtfl. 

ixisf part. 

‘touched ’ 

■ has similarly ' to sew’ m/., i^r^ ‘ he sews, 

■■‘'sewn'.’’ ' 

‘ do, ’ pres. part, unaugmented 55fr?r, augmented or trctT 

pronounced as 

• So also srp^: is STTTST, and »arfrT^:, ^rRTyT the penultimate 
iheing'dropiffid. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
..OTer. . Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leads to the 
.elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final brings 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. 

Accent in Hindi 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the sr of the 
.previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus 35ravr ‘ a cosmetic ’ is pronounced as sijnar, 
as inf. ‘to rub the body with a cosmetic,’ as ?^R[<TT 

?R«TT as ^ 1 : 31 . The Braj present participle is pronounced as 
since one syllable only precedes the accented penultimate; 
but the Hindi TRNr is 5RjtT as two syllables precede the accented 
NT. The accent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some cases. Thus ‘cowherd,’ and T TcTTg ‘the lower 

regions, ■! are sometimes pronounced and written as STT?? and THI??; 
•so does become 3t#N. In such words as 3^ ‘produce,’ 

‘ respiration, ’ and 33ra'«T ‘ a cosmetic, ’ from the Pr. gwisr, 
aWW, and Skr. and it prevents the length* 

«niiBg of the initial 3“, as by the general rule it should be longj since 
one member of the following double consonant^ is dropped. The 
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derived accent also shortens the preceding vowels in snch 
instances as the following 

[ Table 42 : Accent in Hindi shortening preceding vowels]. 

H. southern, Pr. Skr. 

H, a lamp, Pr. Skr. 

Hi 3;3fr gambling, Pr, Skr. (by a change ofgender)i 

H. 3(»rOT foremost, the first part of which is 3IW; from Pi*. 

®kr. aw: 

H, one's own, aiTT firomPr. 3rc<T, Skr. enw. 

farST together, ijap. 

Hi walked, drunk, sewn, touched^ past parti- 
ciples of "ifirwr, tfhtr, &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding 
vowel in such cases as 3ttarrrr ‘ to be produced,’ ‘ to rise* ’ 
‘to fly, 'the last two being derived from the Prakrit !Jfarror 
and 3yi*T, 

Exceptions TO THE ABOVE, 

But' in a great many cases the accent does not affect the 
preceding close vowels. The Sanskrit words SJTtP, &c., the 
first syllable of which is shortened in Marathi, retain it long in 
tiie Hindi. The words and others 

have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
cases, such as gm and ^3^^, it is lengthened without any appar- 
ent reason. Similarly, the Hdildl forms of' and the other 
words in Table 6 retain the long voweL It has also and 

l^^asin TableSS, and jftw'Muel, ^ ‘yellow*, ‘ISeaWl', 

^^'‘wet’, *fer ‘sweet ‘asked’, dead’, ‘‘to leafii','®SW 

‘to ask-.’, «pw' &o., whilein all these cases the Marathi haa^ duapt 
fsand'-gi Perhaps this weakening of the aeomit< as'- regards pre- 
vious ^ and is due to the development of another- aooelit' ih 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might 
bb attributed the almost universal change of aw and aW to ^ and 
^ that wo have already noticed. The ^ of the initial syllahle, 
being accented, draws td itself the U' or ^ of the following and 
54 [ B. 0. iK^wdadiu’i Woiddi. Tol. IV. ] 
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deprives it of its 3T, in wLiich oases the JT or f becomes f or and 
then the two form and sit. 

The AOOllTT IN Gxtjaeati ' 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes short- 
ening the preceding vowels as in and ‘delicate’, 

‘tender’, and dropping it as in ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. 
and ‘finger’ ( Skr. 3lf%5CT), sometimes preventing their 

being lengthened, as in OT 5 , &c., and very often preserving 
them long, as in ‘full’, &c. 

The ACCENT IN Panjabi 

• The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel in such cases as ^=5rpt 
‘utterance’, 'd’Afisr ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such cases as or ^NT, TH’, 

ijct ‘a cake ’, &c. It has even fewer instances of shoi'tening ' than 
the Hindi. ’ 

The Accent IN SiNDHi ’ . , ' 

The Sindhi has ‘gambling’, ‘a lamp,’ ivaS!’ &c., but 
has such words aa^l^ ‘mburnihg’, Afrit ‘a worm’, ^lit ‘a roll of 
,betel , leaves, ( Skr. itetJ: ), frit ‘drunk’, &c. In a great many 
words such as ‘dried’, fit ‘heard’, ^ ‘touched’, .^it ‘milked’, 
the vowel of the preceding syllable is short ; but that is due not 
to the accent on the last syllable but to the peculiarity of the 
Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowels even w'hen ,a 
Member of a double is dropped. 

■ • The ACCENT IN BENGALI AND OBIYA > 

The Bengali is more like the Marathi in this respect than the 
Hindi Thus^we have fwav, H. nTcIV ‘in the interior’, dry, H. 
^SfTj f^wrr or fw ‘wet’, H. ipsiT or itNT; ‘a worm’, H. ; 
•‘^ENT shoes’, H. TW^5T ‘a nail’, H. ^r^IT; ‘to be produced’, 

'-die. It thus shortens f and 3" in the unaccented syllables like 
•the Marathi • -I 

, The .Oriya follows the Bengali, having IfgT, Skr, ‘a knot 
‘of hair’, ‘shoes’, ‘wet’, fw ‘in the interior’, ,&c. All 
i^dgu^ges^^ however, treat the unaccented 3T in words of 
'three or more syllables as the Marathi'and Hindi dbr ’" .' ' 
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The Accent ON yBENAOULAR Terminations ■ ■ . 

In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in q' are also accented. The - reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The acoent 
on the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in G. ‘make him sew or 

qjTOTq ‘make him wash’, the sq. being penultimate bears the 
accent and the final ei is dropped. Similarly in by the 

general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate ®r is 
silent. It is because it is so, and the qq forms the conjunct sf, 
that the 3IT looks as if emphasized just as the first sr of 3I^=qor an^' 
is. In the Marathi and other dialects also, there is this 
accent in the case of the causal, and the preceding fand are 
shortened; as In ‘make him sleep’; ‘to make one sleep’, 

from the original qrsf ‘sleep’, in ‘cause him to do’, or. 

‘to cause one to do’, &c. In the standard Hindi the q iS; 
dropped, but still the way of pronunciation remains the same .as; 
it was when it existed. In ‘ to show, ’ for instance, the, 

W is pronounced as it would have been if the word had been 
f%?3Tor«Tr. And the forms With q exist in the Bra j. 

^ V Accent IN Vernacular Compounds 

- Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to the 
Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent om 
the penultimate or final of the last word, as in the H.traif'fe ‘a place 
where water is provided for passengers’, in which the first word ’TTsfT- 
becomes ‘a forest of mango-trees’, in which the sir Of sim ; 

is shortened, ‘a stable’, in which we have for -Wl^i 

‘harem’, the I'q of which is a shortened form of iTUfr, and in -» 
the G. ‘half dead and the M. sffgirloT ‘half a maund’. In i 
the Marathi sirii:^, qsT^lTrwi:, the m of the first syllable > 

is short though not changed to si; and in ‘an arrow and 

bpw’, the first word is (fn; with the f shortened. 

An unaccented initial vowel is dropped in the following * 
instances 
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[ Table 43 : unaccented iiiitial vowels dropped in vernaculars 1 
^aflsr sii Pr. 3WW. M* H, B. <0. Iw, ©• S. #f . 

Stor. sat, Pr. grSf g#, H. P. I 3 T, G. S. 

Sfer. anKTsa?: inside, H. srrm’, B. M. ( dial. ) 

gtor. a water-wbeel, Pr. ?, M. ttfi- 

^r. srwjssTfi^ to soafe. M. fW. H. ’sfrswr, G. #5?t. B. f5^SlTO■. 

Sfer. in one piaoe, Pr. H. P. 

Sfcr. above, Pr. 53^, M. 

Skr. left, Pr. H. ‘wbat is lefl; after ^atts^'. 

Skr. 5JIITS3OT a preceptor, M. 'rrsir, P. *Tt^. 

J^hf . Pr. a bridegroom, H. P. 

Of tbe two instances -of tbis cbange in tbe Praferits a 
pumpkin’ exists in ISindi, and artror in tbe form of fR in M. and P- 
uid of R in H. MerMaltf is dropped in Marathi, Bengali, and 
©rlya intbe word aw, and others enumerated before. It Is drop- 
ped in the G. JR# for il. ## ( see p. 331 '). This elision does «<St 
e^ear to be due to aocent since according to our theory it must 
fall on the ^ in some at least of the oases. The Obange is €u* ta 
tbe proeess of softening, since what takes place here is the simpie 
droppiiE^ away of the close element of the diphthong. 

THE avoiding OF THE HIATUS IN THE VBBNACUEAR8 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus 
caused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 
fl^iqu ofu.uiuitial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided. Wehave 
ns^n jfeat 91 a»d f and 31 end 3' are combined into ^ and # i« 
sGyim of the dialects, and into and # in others.* Pinal 
unaccented and eff are dropped when peeeded by f p ^ as in 
the worde giyen in Table Ho. 35, and uncmoented ^ peoeded by 
^ Is dropped in some of tbe vernaculars, as in Table Ho. 36, and 
opmbinsd into # or in others.® Final f is preserved or changed 
to f after in some eases, and combined with it to form f in 
otbers.* 

Final accented sit and ^ or gj are preserved and a hiatus 
is tolerated ; as in H. P. or for mw, and S, P. JIR, 
and the M. Jim for wnp, &c. 


1 Fp. 400-4Q6, 


? Seep, 418, 


3 P 4J3i 
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Sometimes ^ or ^ is inserted in sncli cases after f and % as 
4n H/f^arr fm ‘a lam and M. H. for 

The syllable aw, formed in the Prakrits by interposing a 
^ between st and st, is changed to ^ in modern Hindi as 
in the words in Table No. 16 and to in the Gujarati and 

the Sindhi. This latter v/as the older process ; and 

hence even in the Prakrits we have for Skr. and 
Miw, M(W for &o. And in Hindi also 

we have t|’ in Ir: ‘ a plum’ from for Skr. sr^, which must 
have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by the 
Grammarians is for 

Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
change 3OT to ^ or IT, still as formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation, it did form q: out of it, as in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination tf’. The termination 
^ occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as &c., is derived from 

Pr. rPIT for Skr. ‘town. ' The syllables sm, arising from 3T and 

srr, are also sometimes changed to t? as in H. or M. 

Pr, 3Ir«PTR, Skr. After eiT, the 'O is sometimes changed to ^ 

and ^ in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the instances in Tables No. 
18 and 20, and also in the Marathi in the instance from Pr. 

Skr. ; but often sjnr and aicrr remain unchanged 

a® im 

[Table 44 : inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

H. G. gjray timid, Pr. tpmy, Skr. 

H. G. M. ■gPT a wound or blow, Pr. 'STTST or yrRT, Skr. 'SUfT. 

H. 51^ wind, Pr. gT3T, or Skr. ^IcT. 

M. irq- the foot, Pr, or qrq-. Skr. 

M. H. G. ^ a king, Pr. or trt, Skr. TTsrr. 

H. W gone, G. n^, Pr. *r3i#, or »FT#, Skr. *Taq?:. 

G. the cold season, S. Pr. ?5ftsT®[T( trr Skr. 
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Sometimes the' interposed ^ is so light that it is dropped 
and the vowels sr and ^prr, or arr and 3T, and in rare cases, ®r and 
combine and form srr as in : — 

[Table 45 A; The interposed ?C, dropped ] 

B. qr, and’:B. G, ^ for TR and WT in the above. 

M, sp- of STRJT, Pr. en^TST, Skr, 

M. a potter, Pr. Skr. and generally, the 

termination sPFT as in ‘a goldsmith’ and others, also M, 

3i?rR for eiwrr. 

M. sny a Boa constrictor, Pr. stsrsR:, Skr, , 

G. ^ a promise, Pr. ^nr^, Skr. 

H, M. TOiT a bridal procession, Skr. ^nwisIT. , o 

In some cases ^is inserted instead of to prevent the hiatus,' 
as in : — . ■ ; 

[ Table 45 B : g; inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

M. for TTST ‘a king’, 

H. tTR' for 'tra' ‘the foot’. 

M. ^ingr^for ^sr in gsTTO for Pr. gn'errer, Skr. 

gjTfR^ ; grRT in for Pr. from Skr. ; and a few others. 

In the principal Prakrit also we find >frg^ for Skr. <fhTq!g3^ 
‘yellow’, from which we have the Marathi and ^ has been, 
mentioned above. 

A medial 3T is dropped after f , T or 3" short or long, as in . — 

[ Table 45 0 : Medial st dropped after <T or 3" ] 

M. ^ for Pr. f?3Pr ‘husband ’s brother’. 

G. H. ^ ‘yellow ’ for Pr. %3I?J3T, Skr. "flcrasR. 

M. %®‘stale, ’•H.€r5jr‘damp,’‘ cool, 'Pr. Skr. 

M. %nr ‘ a throe, ’ Pr.%3Torr, Skr, M. ^ or ‘twins, ' 
Pr. or Skr. or Sometimes with the 

previous f, it forms q' ; that is, a vowel, partaking of the character 
of both, is substituted for them ; as in . — 
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[ Table 45 D : medial si cbanged to tC ] 

S, ‘ a fetter, ' Pr. 8kr. 1 % r g :. 

H. P. ^ or^ ‘ near, ’ Pr. l^sit-, Skr. 

M. ^1^‘tbe tuft of hair on tbe bead,’ Pr. 

Skr. the W being softened to si. 

H.%ht ‘a fan,’ Pr. ftsprrsi, Skr. siSRiP. 

sri" has the form also, in which case sr is simply dropped 
and the vowel rendered long as in the M, CiC. 

The long sir is preserved and changes the preceding f to fn 
or H as in the H. T%^r or ‘ jackal ’ for Pr. Skr. 

»lTf ‘ marriage, ’ for Pr. Skr. ft^rif, &c. 

Consonantal Changes in the Veenaoulaes. 

We will now proceed to the consideration of consonantal 
changes ; and first of those due to the process of softening. The 
semivowel ^ is often softened to f. In the Prakrits, sTSRr ‘ a fan ’ 
becomes fl’STnr which is preserved in the H. %frT and is 
changed to ^oi. This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got and ‘ to congeal ’ 

from the verb ^TU'W, in which NI is softened to f. From 3 IST«t, or 
rather such a word as we have by a similar softening M. 

ft^ToiT, H. G. f^^sroTl', S. More modern instances are •• — 

[ Table 46, Pra. ^ changed to Verna. ? J 

H. P. ^rarf, P. ^rauf, Pr. vi'SSTvr, M. a pencil, probe, 
Skr. 

B. a dart, Skr. the being changed to f , is transferred ' 
to the preceding syllable. 

H. P. 31^ a bridal procession, Skr. sifuu'isrr. 

H. ?rrt shadow, P. Skr. ^Hir. 

H. P. flcflcl passed, Skr, ssr^Ttl. 

H. P. 1%^ pain, Skr. srsiT; business, performance, Skr 

oir^rfTT. 

H. P. welfare, Skr. 1%'%3iT learning, Skr. ft^T. 

P. 'icfRT faith, belief, Skr. sRinT. 
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H. qiTO visible, Skr. srw^. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit 5r contained in a 
conjunct into f+sr, or sometimes into f simply, while the Hindi 
often resorts to the latter change. The other languages do not 
seem to possess many instances of this process. The change of 
SfT or to formerly noticed, is also due to this soffening 
process. 

In the Prakrits, 5C,is dissolved into 'T in gpfr for Skr, for 

% for pT for &c. In Hindi we havegtr in the sense 
of ‘ a slight resemblance,’ a remote souTid of the property possessed 
by another. But another derivative from the word exists in the 
form of Ifl’ or ''S»T in that language, and of "(JST or in Marathi. 
From H. has ^ ‘ to sleep, ’ P. ^^,0. IF, and B. and 0. S or Sf* 
5 occurs in the forms of f! or f when the word stands alone or 
is compounded, as in H. f?rT, B. IFT, M. lorr, &c., for Pr. pfOT, 
Skr.ftsnr ‘ two-fold,’ and gFT by a further dissolutionbecomes the 
P. ‘ to go, ’ H. P. gyfT, G. aT?r ‘ instantly, pr. part., H. gji 
‘at present’. 

More modern instances are : — 

[ Table 47 : F. changed to S' or # ] 

H. P. TOHEr to serve food, Skr. 'THFF, 

H. P. M. 'T^'r# a neighbour, srfaF^r. 

H. #TrST a towel, 

H. 'Tcfif son’s wife, Pr SFFf , Skr. SFFfJ 

H. P. Pr. 5fOTrr#3T, Skr. q^IFFTcT. 

The F and F to which F and F are softened are similaafly 
changed to s or#. 

H. P. FfFff sisters ’s husband, Pr. Ff|rfiF|, Skr, F^pfr5|#J 

H. P. FI# name of a month, Pr. FSFF, Sk, FIFFF. 

H. P. G. 5#-[Fr-nrr-i ] to lose, Pr. FFF, Skr. 

H. P. B. ^ to touch, Pr. i%F, or ^,-Skr. 

H. unexpected, Pr. 3iur$f^F-[3T], Skr. 

H. #511, P.Mfi, G, #5rt, invitation, A. P. f^F-[s] or f^FF'[s], 
Skr. H. has ^FcTF also, 

H. 5#ft the full-moon day, Ap, jforiiFt, Skr. sfSwT. 
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H. 58% (of face to face, Ap. Skr. 

M. 5#T to entrust, Ap. ?r#aT, Skr. 

It will be seen that the ^ or ^ to which =r is softened often 
prevails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the words 
and 'l^fr. 

The change of sjw to aft, formerly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the final ST of consequent upon an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards there is a softening of the 
^to3'. But in the above instances the change of ^to sit or 3" is 
due’to a weak pronunciation or softening alone. The diphthong 
^ requires, as I have several times observed, a passage from one 
vocal position immediately to another which involves energetic 
utterance. The Pali, Prakrit, Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, 
viz, eit, is due to assimilation. The Hindi sfr and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati therefore, are not due to a weakening of the 

but the STT in the above instances is, since it is not a substi- 
tute for 3^ and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 

• 

The following are still more modern instances : — 

[ Table 48 : changed to S' ]. 

H, P. God, Skr. 

M. H, P, w: a musical note, Skr. 

H, P. nature, Skr, 

P. master, Skr. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce the X of 
Sanskrit words and to a smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has not many instances of this softening of ?r. 

In the Prakrits there are according to the grammarians but 
three instances of the change of =5. to the sonant *1(. Of these 
for Skr. occurs in the vernaculars.’ With these 

exceptions the initial X remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pure Sanskrit words 
again and again in the course of their history, have changed them 
as we have seen or changed the Prakrit words that came down 


1 See Table 22. 

55 [ B. G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. 1 
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to them in Virtue of the general or special laws which 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though they 
did not receive more words with a softened es;, from the Prakrits, 
they have now come to possess a good many. Thus 

[ Table 49 : Medial ^ softened to »!:. J 

M. sOToCTi, P. 'OTsn', or ’Ptsf or 5Er*rsrr, G. ^nraftall 

or whole, Skr. or • 

M. TOST, H. P. ^msrr, G. S. unt, B. O. t»T, Skr. or 
a crane, 

M. H.P. G. 9V*rar or mz, S. sruf visible, manifest, Skr. 

H. P. G. B. 5Pnr, S. ^ a crow, Skr. H. has or ^NtT 

from Pr. ^TST with the sufiBx i e.. #, M. ?RTU', of USTSfOT, also. 

H. 3rN, S. ^ or ^ people, the world, Skr. The others 

have 

H. P. *?rnT, S. ^ greens, culinary herbs, Skr. The others 
have^n^. 

H. 5Erasf, P. ^IVPT, G. ^r*PT or 5m, S. fra^S, B. an auspicious 
omen, Skr M. S. has also from the Pr. 

H. P. ^hnf, S. grief, Skr. The others have 5ft^- 

H. P. l^vtr crooked, Pr. UJfST, Skr. SWcg. The others have 
or «rf^. 

P. ’B'irthr passage of the sun into a sign, Skr, The 

others have #a»hT. 

P, ^fuNr contraction, bashfulness, Skr. H, 'cntl’sr or 

M. 

**9;. is softened to the sonant ^as in the following 
( Table 50 : ’s:. softened to si;. ]. 

H. ^5!3fr a needle, Skr. ?!% *, also ‘ a tailor ’ from Skr, 

H. G. «i^-or ^-[ht and 1 1 to be suggested, Skr. 5^. 

H. a key, Skr. 

P. S.^rsT five, Skr, P. a small bedstead, Skr. srf^PBr. 
^fhere are not many instances of this process. 

The Prakrits change an uninitial t.to*f when preceded by a 
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vowel; and the vernaculars have preserved the words so changed. 
For instance: — 

[ Table 51 : Medial K softened to ^ . 

Skr. a jar, M. H. ’eiTT, G. S. H. P. 

Skr. 'ERf to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. G, 
[^-'5-il, H. P. ?;^-[wr3. 

Skr. a measure of time, M. G. S. O. B. n#, H. P. 

Skr. nta^: a horse, M. O. B. G. S. H. P. Wl?T. 

Skr. a® a bank, M. air, O. afT> S. a^ in an altered sense. 

Skr. OTra a door, M. H. G. ^rmr. 

Skr. ^ bitter, M. G. H. S. 

Skr. waist, M. G. %ir. 

Skr. era'ara; a bracelet, M. H. O. G. 

Skr. or enV5:.to cry, M. in ^ or G. S. ]. 

Skr. JgTftia a garment, M. G. ^ai^, H. P. S. B. O. 

Skr, aa: the Banyan tree, M. G. eri’, H. P. S. af . 

Skr. ^ in sftamt to snap, cfte in M, cft^, G. fitli, H. P.atfaT, 
S. at^. 

Skr. in a»>?aai9 to break, qjtl- in M. "tl^. 

Skr, spr or a crown, H. P. B. O. Tiaa. 

Skr, ^l?sr a kind of tree, M. 5 ^. 

Skr. a kind of cucumber, M. q^aa', H, qvaar, G. q^aaS'. 

Skr. a worm, M. I%aT, G. H. #gT. 

The instances in which the cerebral s; resulting from an 
original a; has been softened in the Prakrits to ^ have been 
preserved by the vernaculars. The following are some ofthese 

[ Table 52 : at ( from original a; ) softened to 5 1 
qg’ for Pr. qi^, Skr. Jn9, in such words as H, G. q#f# a neigh- 
bour, M. q^t^, Skr. 

M, q^qn^, Skr. STf%5?r?3[ echo. 

M. ag^» Skr. cold, <»tarrh. 

M. qganPTT reflection, 
qwp proof, 
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Gr, q'?w. skr. sn%rr55T a penthouse. 

G. ttOT, Skr. srraw echo or resonance. 

or and IrfST as in Table 29 ; M. gt forward, so forth, 
Pr. Skr. !T^^. 

of M. <!¥#, G. H. gi^TT to fall, Pr. Skr. TO 

M. Jtt a corpse, from Pr. Skr. 

y<<ft^'riT to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. ^fRT, 

Of the change of it to ? there are some instances in the 
Saurasenl, and corresponding to these, we have a few in the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus*'— 

[ Table 53 : 3; softened to ] 

- P. ‘living’, Saur. pres. part. Skr. sfiTOT. 

5[T of the present participle of roots, asTO?T masc. ‘ doing ' , 
masc. ‘saying’ &c. A modern instance is for the 

Sanskrit P>n%. 

The Sindhi preserves the Saurasenl present participial affix 
or sometimes changed to frot throughout, as in ‘moving’, 
‘doing’, ‘being’, &o. The same change is observable 
in other words also as in for Sanskrit ^IT^. 

The Gujarati has the few instances of the Saurasenl past 
passive participle in ^ as in ^sTlt ‘eaten’, <% ‘drunk’,' ‘done’, 
&c. Marathi has ^ for Skr. ‘belly and Gujarati 

The labial surd y, is, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
to St- The g:. is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, but the 
Hindi softens it in some oases still further to S' as already shown 
( p. 433 ), and drops it in a great many more cases, according to 
a very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
changes it sometimes to J3;. The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thus : — 

[ Table 54 : softened to g^or or ] 

Skr. gtfr a well, Pr. srT#, M. gtsT, G. H. groin S. TOf, 
P. gro ingro€'r. 

Skr. a well, Pr. G. ftT, H. fro, S. ffl for f#. 
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Skr. door.Pr. M. H. G. 

Skr, srTT to reacli, attain, Pr. ’rr^r, M. ttR ( in ), G-. "rTTr-ItJ, 
H. «Tr-[^]. S. «Ti^-[ ® ], B. <mTt-[arr ]. 

Skr. sR^rnr to send, Pr. ^r^Tsr, M. 'Tra^'[ fit ], old H. tra:^-[ flT ], H. 

W-[ ^ ], S. TO'-C <5 ]• 

Skr. ^ to touch, Pr. or |rar, M. ]^-[ Sir ], H. P. B, f-[ ^&c.l, 
O. forf?, S. f3I.[q|]or^-[nj]. , 

Skr. rmr to heat, Pr. HR, M. G. H. HR-[ Sr-f-^ ], S. HTf [ <5 ]- 

Skr. HlffiH a barber, Pr. HIRST or 'frfHSl, M. ^fl^, G. HI#, H. S. 

Skr. %iT5r-^ a cowherd, Pr. HRr3r-i%3T, M. HtHOT, M. G. HHo?!, 
G. HRlfeHl', H. HRf#, RT^ ( = HRTR ), RIOT, S. *RR. 

Skr. a tortoise, Pr. gR^rfl, H. q^fsir, S. M. ^RR. 

Skr. ^cHl a fellow-wife, Pr. HH#, M. HHH, H. sfnH. 

Skr. HTJRgr name of the sixth month, Pr. iRHsr, M. hrht, H. 
HT^, S. HHI. 

The lingual surd aspirate 3;. is, it will be remembered, changed 
in the Prakrits to ^ , and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, 
have preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be 
seen from the following : — 

[ Table 55 : ^ changed to ] 

Skr. qn to read, Pr. «R, M. H. P. S. 'Rin^Rfir-HI-i!!. In H. and P., 
however, the pronunciation of H is somewhat different from what 
it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the conjunct 

Skr. HRRf a stool, Pr. 'ffesr, H. 

Skr. qiFH^ a series ( of generations ), Pr. Rltsir, H. gRT, M. f^r, 
G.'^. 

Skr. TO or HfS^PI a small temple, Pr. TO, H. P. old M. TO. 

Skr. Pr. H. M. G. 

Similarly we have H. ^^HHT ‘ to roll ’ from Skr. g?; . In the word 
![Rr, the HI does not represent but 5, to which that Skr. conjunct 
must by the general rules be reduced in the Prakrits. One pf 
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the two f ia dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened 
according to a general rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter 
noticed. The remaining a[ is softened to There are other 
instances of the same change in our dialects. Thus — 

[ Table 56 = ^ changed to J. 

of M. W, S. ^ of H. tgsir, lf¥of B, ‘to surround ’ 

from Skr. through Pr. The Gujarati, however, has 

^ of M. G. H. WWT; ofS B.^ ‘to draw 
out,’ from Pr.i^, Skr. 

tst of H. !5«5TT to mourn, from Pr. «55, Skr. *fc. Even here the 
Gujarati has 

H. M. G. S. white leprosy, from Skr. through 

Pr.^. 

The 5 arising from the Sanskrit ^ is also similarly changed 
to f. M. H. &c., from the Skr. as in Table 29. 

M. tsgei to boil, enur decoction, ^ curry, URt a cauldron, 

G. &&., H. ^lur, &o., all from the Skr. root Igsa;, 

We have noticed the change of ^ to and and of to in 
the Prakrits. ITot only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, but have carried on the process to such an extent that 
and have become mutually interchangeable in some of them, 
especially the Hindi. 

[ Table 57 = ^ changed to ^ ] 

Skr. JUrm a tank, Pr. M. G. fRSR, M. H. craTV, S.jB. fRJTar. 

Skr. pomegranate, Pr.fri^ff, M. gT®er, G. ^SSW, H. B. 
f[#w, H. 

Skr. WS molasses, Pr. m, M. ijgr. 

Skr. 1#? of «agui1i to torment, to twist, Pr. M. f^oSct, G. 

H. R w, &c. 

The numerals with their 5; changed in the Prakrits to l^through 
an intermediate ^ have come down to the vernaculars ■ 
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{ Table 58 : of Skr. IsTumerals ©hanged to I, ] 


Skr. Pr. H. 

P. S. 

M. 

G. 

0. 

B. 

'.^RT'Or I 

r 3?^ 

L 





mt 

irirr 


mK 

m 



>r 






'ghfr 




VJtiRg «i5f 



w 

wr 


<#8^ #55^ ^ ^ 



gtsci 

TOT 

grartf tiatf 

^ f ^BTSTf 



’BWC 


®rarn[3rr srsm srarcf sram srgt 




3TO1T' 


The other Prakrit words , and in which the % of the 
Sanskrit and is changed to ^ are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of #T?ranr and Similarly f%[r and with 

the !; so changed appear in the vernaculars as shown before.’ 

The following are later instances r— 

[ Table 59 : i; and ^ changed to *5, ] 

B. G. iStafl, Skr. lap. 

B. Skr. lock of hair. 

H. «RT for Pr. Skr. 13RF a corpse. 

H. Pr. qrii^rrsn, Skr. 

H. or flw, Skr. mocking. 

G. ?rraS5, from Skr. W to resist. 

G. ficom Skr. W to tide over. 

H. from Skr. to amuse one’s self. 

S. or ^ fetters, from Skr. R*f?r. 

H. P.lfr, Pr, Skr. near. 

Though the change of^ to?, does not involve softening, but, 
must be considered to be due to a predilection for the sound, it 
would be convenient to notice it here. There is only one instance 
of this change given by Hemacandra as existing in the MahSrastrl, 


P.406 and Table 22, 
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but there are a great many in the yernaoulars, so that this appears 
to be a peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and theSindhi 
have, however, of all the vernaculars, th§ largest number of 
examples, the rest presenting-, but a few stray ones; Sometimes 
both the forms with ^ and c^are in use, especially in the Hindi . 

[ Table 60 = ^ changed to t^in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. Pr. M. large, great. 

H. G. M. G. OTT, S. Skr. a plough, or anchor, 

H. ^ or 5^, Skr. a morsel; ^ or Skr. ^ dust ; 
f%?riT, Skr. a jackal ; Pr.^iWTf, Skr. sgr^ to praise; 

Skr. a spoilt child; i%^, Skr. a chain ; srrffIT, 
Skr. 3^ (caus. of 3^) to burn; ( Braj ) jfor , Skr. 

dark. 

S, ^ri#d, Skr. dark; Skr. a certain tree ; 

'Tf^TO, Skr. to light or burn ; Skr. aroto melt ; 

5^, Skr. a plough, &c. 

G. srcrfl, Skr. a high mansion; M. Irakt or ^Mt, 

Skr. the silk-cotton tree. 

[ INTEECHAFGEABLBNESS Ot % t AUD f ] 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of I. and are 

afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some oi the verna- 
culars. In Hindi, the causal of roots ending in a vowel is 
formed by inserting 5^ between it and the termination 31T which 
is the remnant of the old Prakrit sw preserved in the Braj and 
other dialects ; as fi'ijjRT cans, of ‘ to drink, ’ fikWHT of ‘ to eat, ’ 
of % ‘ to give, ' igclRr of ^ ‘ to wash ’, &c. In Gujarati we 
have for ^ as ‘ to cause to eat, ’ ‘ to cause to give , ' 

’ ‘to cause to bathe, ' ‘ wash ’ &c. Sometimes instead of 
f , T^is optionally used as in ‘ to cause to eat, * affClTOarl 

‘ to threaten, ’ &o. But in Sindhi always represents the Hindi 
^and the Gujarati as in ‘to cause to give, ’ ‘ to 

cause to wash, ’ ‘ to cause to sit. ' ' . 

What the origin is of the ^ of these forms, which is more pri- 
mitive than the ^and ?; to which it was afterwards changed, will 
be considered in the next lecture;^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Another peculiarly vernacular process, of which Hemacandra 
giyeg only one instance, is the transformation of SC into in 
which ?r is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of the vocal organs avoided. Thus : — 

[ Table 61 : Skr. ^ initial changed to ;^in vernaculars] 

Skr. a certain tree, Pr. or ^rsr, M. fgrar. 

M. to bow, Skr. ?m<T ; butter, Skr. sieiwirr ; H. to 

return, Skr. f^, Pr, ; G. ^ blue, Skr. sftoj; P. a cocoa- 
nut, Skr. H. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits ; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

[ Table 62 : Skr. initial changed to in vernaculars] 

M, G. Jn^IT a plough or anchor, P. or 551F55. 

M. RgoJ, S. Pr. f^¥T5r or utiTO, Skr. 5!?5rcr forehead. 

The H. gjr salt, Skr. SR'iJr, is a later instance. 

The sibilant whether original or derived from the Sanskrit 
51, or V, is in a few cases changed to ^ in the Prakrits. For 
‘a day’ we have or for ‘a stone’ flfieT, and for 
‘ten’ These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other of them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word ^ at the end have been 
given above. Of the other words G. has ^ ‘a day' and 
with the suffix P. and and S. f%f and and S. 

‘a stone’. The Sindhi and the Panjabi have given a wider 
range to this process, as will be seen from the following J— 

[ Table 63 : 5i:,or ^ changed to i^in Yernaoulars ] 

S. If or lit chaff, Skr. f?, M. 3^. 

S. fif lotus-stalk, Skr. liw, M. 

S. ^ a buffalo, Skr. M. 5^. 

S. to sit, Skr. ggf^rsr, M. G. 

S. % 3 if trust, Skr. 

P. #f, S. sflf twenty, Skr. ft5?r-[ ], M. 

P. or S. or poison, Skr. i%7, M. 

P. ^,S.31^r, Skr. M. father-in-law, 

s« t B. a, Bhandarkar's Wocka, Vol. IV. 1 r 
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P. ftfr thirst, Skr. 

P. qrrfr or 'irrfr, S. qntr or 'Bifr a snare, noose, Skr. 'ctTST, M, 

Gujaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 
pronounce as as in fwsii for ‘to understand', for 

‘a year', for BT5 ‘true’, &c., but the forms with are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have many 
instances of this change. The termination fEl, of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to S' as in 
G. ‘he will do’. 

The change of W to t seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrita 
It is seen in full operation in the Apabhrarhsa. 

[ Table 64 : Skr. tr changed to S] 

Skr. SJtr name, M. stm', H. S!#, old H. also BW, P. Bit, S. 
*rlt tdso sns and Bl#. 

Skr. SW a tying rope, M. P. STS, H. sis in sMi. 

Skr. aw a village, M. H, ais, H. BW also ; S. nis, BW. 

Skr. wm to turn round, M. Btaui, P. S. from the 

same root, M. bNoT, H. tar, S. 

Skr. BtIB, M. H. BBBT-^^BT-BBBr. 

Skr. 3T5RBB to bow down, M. ssrSNw. 

Skr. 3BWTB to rinse the mouth, M, etNa#, H. WBBBT, also STBTBT. 
Skr. ^rw rest, M. <%rfBr, S. 

Skr. 'WWW dark-complexioned, M. BWoCT, H. P. B TB g T 

and BWOT, S. Btiltr. 

Skr. 3n*n^ son-in-law, M. 3TTBf, but H. swrf, P. swrs or WBf. 

Skr. 3?trB rising, M. BBsnn', but P. BTBumi . 

Skr. WMW'tJ a kind of myrobalans, M. P. SBBoCT, H. P. siiaw, 
P. also, S. sriBfr. 

Skr. BWBT a chief, M. H. BlBfT. 

Skr. “Biwr n. a sort of fly-brush, M. *lrfr, H. P. =sr^, S. 'ttf . 

Skr. a lotus, H. P. M. spirar, S. tBg'. 

Skr. BBB cau8. spending, wasting, H. tBlBT, P. BBTOTT, S. tBTfif, 
butM. BWrt. 
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Skr. WHT a bee, H. or P. Ik or Ikr, S. Hk- 

Skr. <T^ fifth, M. <TNr^, H. <ri^, P. qk^rf, &o., aod other 
ordinals. 

Skr. delicate, tender, M. 

Skr. 3T*R eating, M. H. P. ksutr. 

Skr. mud, H. G. sm^. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper, it must have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 

and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
alone has preserved the si; of this # in most cases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to ^ in good many 
instances; while the Gujarati changes it back again to Thus, 
such of the above words as exist in Gujarati have the following 
forms ! — 


[ Table 65 : # ( Skr. ) changed to in Gujarati ] 
HW name. 'gnft a fly-brush 

»nw a village. a lotus, 

to turn round, wkl' giddiness, wrk a bee. 


corresponding to M. IfUeE’. 
*rnrat wasting. 

#51# rest. 

5Wo5t a dark-complexioned. 
3WTf son-in-law. 


qf^, 5Ta#, &c„ fifth, 
seventh, &o. 
agRTSet delicate, tender. 
3mt eating. 

myrobalans. 


The reason why I consider this as a change of t back to ^ and 
not a preservation of the original Sanskrit and Prakrit 5!, is that 
the Gujarati changes f; to i3[ in other cases where there is no 
question as to the or %) being the original sound. Thus : — 


[ Table 66 ; a:,or q, changed to u; in Gujarati ] 

G. a door, H. #:uTir, M. qjgfl-, Pr. Skr. gCTRT. 
G. blaekwood, M. #i^T, Pr. #5g, Skr. 

G. qwt to attain, M. qiuer, Pr. m, Skr. m 
G. 'snwr in running, Skr, S 
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Where in Marathi we have x or the Gujarati has in some 
cases as in G. lit ‘ a blow, ’ M. f#, G. am ‘ a place of resi- 
dence M. OT, derived in some way from Skr. ?«rrT. 

There are traces of this change in some of the other dialects too s- 
[ Table 66 A. : 1 for ec. ] 

S. P. firifT, B. corresponding to M. H. 

Pr. fSiiniT^, Skr, ‘ solicitation ’ ; B, ^r(%iT, Pr. Skr. 

‘ a tortoise ’ ; H. liftiT?, Skr. ^ a fisherman ' ; old M. fm, G. ^TST, 
Skr, srraf ‘news B, H. ^3r [ IT ], Skr, sit3^ ‘ to wipe away 

This phenomenon of the change of ^to i the vernaculars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Prakrits. Of the 
words so changed the Gujarati has preserved ‘a dream,* 
the Prakrit form being l^l^uT or IWOT, and some of the others, sftn 
‘ kind of tree This last is <ftT in Sanskrit ; but probably there 
was an intermediate form sfr^. 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus ; — 

[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernaculars ] 


M. learn, 

Pr. f%^. 

H. 

M. STPJj beggary, 

Pr. fwTOT, 

H. »rN3', S. 

M. 1^ to dry, 

Pr. i^orlfW, H. ^01T, S.l^. 

M. hunger, 

Pr. fi^rerr, 

H. -w, S. 1^. 

M. fRT hand, 

Pr. f?sr. 

H.frar. 

M. f# elephant, 

Pr. ffm, 


G. afraid. 

Pr. or M, wn^. 

G, greatness, 

Pr.^, 

H. 

G, swi^tto spoil. 

Pr. 

M. 

B. SbS a book, 

Pr. 


B. to learn. 

Pr. 

H.M., &o.q^.l 

B. SITS' to grow. 

Pr.^. 

M. 5rT5-[t],H.iT3r-?sar-[!!T]. 

B. to surround, 

Prtff, 

M.t5-[df],H.%5.[iT],&c. 

B. «ntTT: stone, 

Pr. TfSTT, 

M. weR, U-vm or qr«Fr, 
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B. (in to dry, Pr. or H. ^l^r. 

B. TOi ( in ^rfirqT ) to take out, Pr. H. M. &c. 

B-SlFapond, Pr. 

And in such forms as * worn ’ from Pr. TfyfTOT, ffr?^ ‘ for 
bathing ’ from Pr. 5|T, or »Tfr and 5Tf»r ‘to the right hand,’ Pr. 
the aspirate s; is dropped, so that the Bengali has, in a large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi- 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Marathi, it will be 
seen that the letters other than those which are softened are 
Aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 
heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the case of 
the Sindhi andjf^pf. The aspirates are preserved when occur- 
ring singly, which is not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit ^ invariably to 
and in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus •• — 

[ Table 68 : Skr. or Prk. ^ reduced to ^ in Marathi ] 

Skr. sugarcane, Pr. 3^, M. 3:^. The H. has fig' or 

Skr. fish, Pr. R^, H. m^, M. flrnST. 

Skr. ^ a calf, Pr. H. gra', M. in 

Skr. a knife, Pr. ^R31T, H. M. inft. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. JTl^Srsir, H. RT#, M. STRft. 

Skr. fsg- to ask, Pr. fsg-, H. 53^, M. 

Skr. 55^ a tortoise, Pr. H. M. qjRra'. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. M. The H. has 

Skr. %3r a field, Pr. %?(, M. But H. has %!T. 

Skr. to touch, Pr. H. ^-[rt], M. !%-[#]. 

Skr. aPSTT shade, Pr. ^TSir, H. ®t;r, M. 

Skr. fl'oS a bunch, Pr. RT^, H. Rpsirr, M. RtR'. - 

Skr. lap, Pr, 3Tfs^, M. 3n^. 

Skr. 3TR# a she-goat, Pr. irrar# or H. Mr, M. fraST. 

Skr. ^frnr worn out, wasted, Pr. #or, M. 

Skr. ^ a festival, Pr. M. Rur. , 
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According to a general rule in Marathi, ¥!; is changed to 3^ 
when followed by the palatal vowel f or This change of ^to 
in this dialect is to be accounted for by the fact that the vocal 
organs of the Marathas have a predilection for the dento-palatals, 

S', 3T, g', to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all oases 
reduced by them, except when they are followed by W, T. or ?i;. 
The Sanskrit ^ therefore becoming the dento-palatal ^ passes 
into tj; which differs from it only in the contact of the vocal 
organs being somewhat less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in which the change appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are grs# for and 375# for 3)«5#. 

I have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inhe- 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vernaculars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitial which is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali ) 
to be an instance of the process. 

[ Table 69 .•.Uninitial ec. dropped in Hindi, Bengali, &c. ] 

B. H. %rr, S. ri# lamp, Pr. Skr. M. %r. 

H. srar, S. 3# new, Pr. 3^, M. 

H. #, S. life, Pr. ##, Skr, , M. sfN. 

H. S, , B. a barber, Pr. or Sb. M. ffl#. 

H. 5^135, S. a tortoise, Pr. 35^®^, Skr, M, #5^. 

H. f-[3T], S. fsr-C 1 ], B. #(#!JTs. ) to touch, Pr. l§^or|pr, 
Skr. f<r, M. 

H. <Tr-[iTr], S. qTf-M, Pr. 'rm', Skr. arnr, M. 

H. fW, S. fit for B. ^ a well, Pr. fg#, Skr. 

G.f#. 

H. iw=*tts!ra:, B. *fhn5r a cowherd, Pr. Skr, ifiglOT, 

M. #tafr. 

H. auTf = S. marriage, Skr. . 

H. q3T-[!TT], S. HT-W, B, grart-[arr] to send, Pr. qiTg, Skr. anPBtTg, 

M. grag.; V 

B, ar-Egr], S.w-[f] to heat, Pr. mg, Skr. aig, M. tTTg-[#J. 
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H. fsnr, B. door, Pr. orfSTK, Skr. fR. 

B. p' two, Pr. Skr. 

B. JPT nine, Skr. »rsr, M. H. ffr. 

B. moss, Skr, Imar, H. |rw. 

The ^ OP THE Causal Terminations in the Vernaculars, 

This elision of w; appears also in the Hindi causal forms such 
as 53TRT, ^raTwr, in which the STT only of the Prakrit or Ma- 

rathi termination 3IR or is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Braj and other dialects and in old hooks, sometimes 
in the form of 5^. 

The Sindhi causal termination is sUf as in ‘ to cause to 
do, ’ ‘ to cause to increase. ’ The f here as well as in some 

of the Sindhi words given above represents the N which accord- 
ing to the Prakrit rule, takes the place of the dropped N, and is, 
as shown before, changed to in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi f is a shortened form of this if. The termination siT? 
appears sometimes in its more original form of STTSI as in ^rarrsr® 

‘ to cause to take, ’ 

The Bengali too forms its causal by adding STIf as in 
‘ is causing to be held ’, but the f here^seems to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in their primitive form the verbs take, as in 
‘ is holding so that the % is here dropped and the vowel 
®f combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan 5 js very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
®r*r, as in ‘ cause to do, ’ which corresponds to the Sindhi 

[ Table 69 A : 5:, of dropped in the Vernaculars ] 

There are instances also in which the st, resulting from ^ is 
elided:— 

H. ‘ a boy, ’ ‘ a prince, ’ Pr. Skr. apiK ; TOT ‘ left-hand- 
side, 'Pr, TO3T, Skr. 1# ‘ smoke, ’ Pr. Skr. ; aiTOf 

‘to rinse the mouth, ’ Pr. Skr, 3TT=TO ; or %TOr ‘ to mock, ’ 

Skr. ‘ ground, ’ Skr, , 
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There are traces of this change in other dialects too, as in the 
Oriya sfi for ‘ left, ’ Gujarati ’ffhr = ^, S. 5 f, Skr. and 
the Marathi gf and the termination f of the locative, which is 
to be traced to the Pr. f*fr, Skr. Rnig[. In all these instances we 
may regard as directly elided, and not the ^ resulting from it. 
Hemacandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the Thus 

[ Table 70 5 Vernacular for Skr. 50' ] 

Skr. 50 face, Pr. If, H.Sf, S. Sf, G. *fi# ; M. P. 3^^ 

( with the suffix K ) in front, H. fltffT ; H. 5^, G. ^T^4Tr, M. 

(with the suffix f ) from Skr. face to face. 

Skr. SI0 nail, Pr. fff, S. Hf, P. Iff, 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. H. 'Rtf ■(I or ttfil, S. WTfft, 

P.f%?VT. 

Skr. a female companion, Pr. 5fr, G. 5fT, H. S. P. tticfi, . 

Skr. fisw to write, Pr. f%f , M. ^-[Srj. 

Skr. %0V¥ a lock of hair or Pr. M, 

Skr. agreeable, Pr. 5530, H. 0 tfT. 

Skr. 3Tt^ hunt, Pr. (?), H. aitr. 

[ Table 71 •' Verna. f,for Skr.'^ J 

Skr. JtV rain, Pr. ftf, G. H. %f, S. fff. 

Skr. sgfui^to praise, Pr. ^srrf, H. 50f-(^). 

Skr. sngme g a guest, Pr. TTfOTSt, M. <5101, H. TTf^T. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word 
some of which at least are modern, as— 

H. Ilff house of a woman’s family of birth, Pr. 55555 or 55555, 
Skr. 

H. <fi55, G. <TT^ a woman’s father’s house, Pr. 1^555 or (^55^, 
Skr. 0WJ5. 

M. t5|5, G. 5^ a woman ’s mother’s house, Pr. *5555 or *5555, 
Skr. *5^5. 
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M. l|5rnc, H. '^«ITO a cellar, Skr. 

G. %fi&, M. tagRT, H. ^f^r, an idol-chamber, Skr.. 

[ Table 72 : Vernacular f for Skr, «l J 
Skr. tiw a lord, Pr. an?', old M. & H. ?n?, 

Skr, f®r^ apair, Pr. fJifer, M. 1^. 

Skr. iTsr to churn, Pr. wg, H. *Tf-[an]. 

Skr. a churning vessel, Pr. JTgfelT, H. ftgPflr. 

Skr. a traveller, Pr. ir^, M. G, 

Skr. fsgp? flattened rice, Pr. ^3 t ( ? ), M. 'fl%, S.^. 

Skr. broad, Pr. SfgR^-[ Ap. ? J, G. trrgg. 

Skr, spST to tell, Pr. H. G. S. P. B. 0. srr-t-Of, &c. ]. 

Skr. or a story, Pr. asgpim or fflloiW T, H. 

M. G. tP5T#, S. feg r eft , B. 

[ Table 73 ' Vernacular f for Skr. ? ] 

Skr. deaf, Pr. H. M. 0. G.llgit. 

Skr. curds, Pr. ?(t, H. M. G. P. O. S. fi^. 

Skr. honey, Pr. ttf , O. B. i!f , M. W?. 

Skr. ^ honest, good, Pr. H. ^-?n?, M. ?n5. 

Skr. a young lady, daughter-in-law, H. G. S. sri;, O. #rf or?t. 
Skr. 'rRqr dressing, Pr. irfitr, H. trit^-rflT], G. S. 

P. TfilT-[w] by the consonants interchanging places. 

[ Table 74 ! Vernacular ? for Skr. «r ] 

Skr. SW or STSHT light, dawn, Pr. <Tfr, n?T3T, ngT?, H. tf? or ?!?, 
G. nt?, M. n?rar. The S. must be a later form. From the same 
root with the prepositions ft' and ® we have H. ftflsT morning, 
S. 5?T? light, &o. 

Skr. ^ to become, to adorn, Pr, i?, H. S. ^-[oj] 

Skr. prosperity, good fortune, Pr.^lfnr.H. or^fT*!. 

Similarly, H. ‘ recognize ’ is from Skr. spuf^^aTHT, the 

consonants interchanging places ; G. ggr# or ‘ dear ' from 
Skr. 5 * easy 'from to* distribute dr ’ divide* 

fromft*r!0[, &o. 

g? i R. a. Rbaadtrker'S Works, 'Vol. IV. J 
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The existence of maqy such words as M. 0; 

H. P, ^ ‘ a good man, ’ M. G. H. P. IT^ ‘ honey H. Q. 

‘ to write, ’ M. G. H. TO" ‘ nail, ’ S. ^rot ‘ in the morning ’ shiows 
that the popular speechof Northern India -has how for a longtime 
ceased to have recourse to this process of dropping the;, mute 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit . words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language. Still, however, a few later 
instances, such as S. r%% * dawn, ’ H. G.'fnf ' middle ’ from 
and HW, and some of the compounds of viy noticed above show 
that it has not been entirely absent. ■ > 

The elision of simple , mutes and of the mute element of .aspi- 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the course of lingual development ; but its operation is generally 
slow and it is only in consequence of its systematic occurrence 
in the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological c^se 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakers belonged to another’ 
race than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants from their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest. 
When, however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races became 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws; and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit 
words, not shorn of their elements in the 'maimer in which they 
were in ancient times, as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro- 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it is due 
to peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the pecuT 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attributed 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit denial’' 
is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following.: — 

•f Table 75 = Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Vernaculars ] 

^ Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. &c. as in table 8. 

.- -Skr'. to fall, Pr. M. G. H. 

Skr. ^ to bite, Pr. WW, M. H. P. G. ^-[St-^rr-orr-t]. . From 
H. E. G. ^rf^r, 0. irsirg' a mosquito, Skr. 
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Skr. ^ to stick, Pr. ^ ( past part. ), M. G. lt??-[Sir-i], 

Skr. i?t? to decay, Pr. M. H. G. ^^-[of-sTT-i]. 

Skr. a swing, Pr. ^Irar, H. masc. From this are de- 
rived M. H. G. iTst to swingj' M. nap, G.itasT 

nodding, M. G. B[. P. :0. a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr.^astick, Pr. H. or ifer, P. G. M.(dial.) 
H. G. M. has and 

Skr. to burn, Pr.^ H, ITfHr to be spiteful, malicious, 
H, P. STf malice. 

Skr. 1%I%5r, Pr. M, &c., as in Table 29. 

Skr. hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. ^WT, M. 

Skr. longing, Pr. tTf5T, M. ^tfTSSr. 

, . There are many later instances of this change : — 

■ [ Table 76 •• The same as No. 75 '• Later Instances ] 

M. S. 2Tor-[^-Dr], H. ffrjmr, B. sim^nr, 0. snrmrar to stretch, Skr. 

M. G. <%oJT a mark on the forehead, Skr. , ,, 

■ - H. M. G. S. fSwigi’ a small mark on the forehead, 

a, spangle, Skr. by consonants interchanging places. , i 

:M. G- H. a kind of cymbal, from Skr. HT^ measured 
or beaten time. M. kfOT, G. 31^ the roof of the mouth, Skr. 

' H.'P. s. G. ^r, B. o. 

a branch or bough, Skr. 

-The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and the Hindi 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati havd iiie 
smallest number. 

[ Table 77 ♦ the same as Na 76 ] 

8, satisfied, Skr. 

S.,^ crooked, H. P. ter, M. M. [ dial. ] Skr, 

handless, Mi «i?ar> -Skr. fSRi with the sufiSx ff, 
Pr. ). ‘ ’ ■ ; 

S. «Ti^ the 'sc«ith:,. Hr<?i%3i Skr, ' 
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S. ^ a tooth, H. M. Skr. SEfar. 

S. ?rtrr pity, M. H. Skr. 

S. to show, H. ^E^TflT, Skr. 

S. ten, H. M. Skr. 

S. ft? or a grinder, H. M. ^Tff, Skr. 

S. /%# a lamp, H. %rT, M. if^T, Skr. #r-[^s]. 

S. to give, H. M. Skr. 

S. ^rai', H. P. ^ impudent, M.^, Skr. 

S. l%^qj see, H. t%RT, M. to appear, Skr. 

S. seen, H. P. G. Skr. 

0, B. to the right hand, H. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the 
Sindhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while the other 
modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 
which we find it in the ancient dialects, though they have changed 
more words in that way than they. 

In the following instances the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining 

[ Table 78 i Dentals adjoining exchanged to cerebral mute ] 

for Pr. <flt, Skr, si#, in the words given in Table 52, and 
ffrST, si", and in the same. 

M, G. H. S. P. yr[ol'-t-4fTT-i5-JJT], B. 0. Pr. ST, Skr. JtTfear. 

H.3Wor C. SPT or Wit, S. Skr. a kind of grass, 
but P. 

H. tlfr ortn#, & 0 ,, asin Table 4. 

H. sRft, M. S. 51^, &c., as in Table 4. 

Skr.%9i^ apilot, 

H. M. G. S. a cosmetic, Skr. 3 ?#f. 

H. aiRB^ or JTIWT, M. SW, 0. art%UT,Skr. aw to watc&, taiook 
out for. G. B. S. have ?r for a, 

0, M. tnttt, S. G. TTPft a narrative, S 
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Sven here the Sindhi has more instances than the others •**" 

[ Table 79 : the same change in Sindhi ] 
a son, Skr. SPr, M. SjT. 

% thirst, Skr. P. #ST. 
fiif sleep, Skr. I%T, H. sfiff. 

31# copper, Skr. HW, H. ait, &c. 

TJninitial is changed to or, in the Prakrits invariably, but 
when it is the beginning of a word it undergoes that change 
optionally. In the vernaculars the initial 3 remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly or, in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

t Table 80 : Initial ^ unchanged in the Vernaculars ] 

M. riTg &c., as in Table 64. P. as in Table 24. 

H. S. &c., as in Table 69. M. tk, H. #?, S. sleep, 
M..3vr, a. sm, S. !Rt, Skr. #s[T. 

as in Table 69. P. tllcfT, H. G. an 

H. P. tr as in p. 429. invitation, Skr. 

H. Jtf , &c. , as in Table 70. M. P. nejiH, S. 

P. tor, as in Table 16. or en#, B. ^ or Htafr, Skr. 

H.## as in Table 17. swpf husband’s sister, &c. 

[Table 815 Medial 55 changed to ot^l 
M. «rrnpr, G. wort, S. Riuf, P. mw, Skr. a man. 

M. ifet, S. P. Skr. or appearing; and 

all other infinitives in or S-err. 

M. Wir, G. sm, S. erofr, P. 5TOT, Skr. enr-C^:] a person. 

M. G. ^ yroft, S. Skr. a story. 

M. G. S. P. 'Roft, Skr. viafhr water. 

M. G. S. P. WTor [ Skr. stot to know. 

M. G. #W, P. #0T, Skr. ^5 53 : who ? 

M. fftor, G. %fT, S. P. %or, Skr. sister. 

M. G. ?ranr, S. ^raw, P. ^am-sr, Skr. hard. 

P. S. G. 3fBr*[oiT.^4], Skr. m (causal) to give birth to, 
to produ^ 
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Tabi® 24. H. M, Skr. WR# ; Table 34. H, S,W9, 
Skr. «R[T. 

Table 47. H. G. Skr. «r^; Table 46. H. wgfii, 

M. P. Skr. flisSWl- 

Table 36. H. RT5ir, P. M. RToST, Skr. ; Table 63. M. RferaiT, 
H. P. Rfror, &o., Skr. 5 M. <%R Rr. &c., Skr. ftarm. 

Table 69. H. or &o., Skr. ; Table 73. H. ttf, 
S. 5f, Skr. SR ; Table 74. P. H. M. G. siR, Skr. ssr ; H. 5*1, S. 

Skr. S|iir as abore. &o. 

H. M. <%RRr, G. Skr. Table 65. 

Other instanoes are = — 

[ Table 84 B • The same : 5I.or er changed to R.in the Vernaculars ] 

M. RToy, H. RTH* Skr. SR5T ‘ a school ’ or ‘ an establishment. 

M. R5y, H. w, Skr. * a dart 

M. G. H. ‘ a chain Skr. 

M. ge?, H. Skr. ‘ dry’. 

H. #0r, Skr. ‘ to learn '. 

H. ifiv, Skr; ‘ to grind ’ . 

H. M. G. STIR, Skr. RTS ‘ destruction ’. 

S. WR, Skr. s? ‘ to rain '. 

H. P. S. %S.‘ a bed,' Skr, S«rr. 

[ Table 84 C : The Same • More Modern Instanoes ] 

Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differently, from the way in which they were treated 
in the Prakrits, the Sanskrit 5E,and f^are reduced to R,, as in the 
H. ‘ to thirst, ' Skr. pr ; ‘ entrance, ' Skr. ST^^r ; * a 

hatchet’, Skr.qrf ; ‘lord of the night,’ ‘the moon,’ Skr-l^TT- 

qftt ; S. ‘ race, ’ ‘ descent, ' Skr. % ; ‘ to rain, ’ Skr. 

‘to subdue, ’ Skr. 5 P. RtR ‘ sorrow, ’ Skr. ; 

RTR ‘quietness,’ Skr. aWST ‘God,’ Skr. H. G. 

‘ a year, ' Skr,R4^; G. RTOi ‘ to rain, ' Skr. RR &c. 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhi 
retain therefore the vocal peculiarity of their Prakrit ancestors 
of pronouncing Sanskrit R^an^ Sl.as tr. 
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Of tlie words given above, tbe %fr5S', and%3T of the 
Hindi become f^nr, Irafr, l%^and in Maratbi, because they are 
followed by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have %or‘ cow dung ’ 
Skr. 351^ ; ‘ a tree, ’ Skr. ifiir ; ‘ moss, ' Skr. Irar^; T^^'a 

ladder, ’ Skr. Sr^, &c. Even the original tj; of Sanskrit words is 
pronounced by the Marathas as si^under those conditions, as 
^‘red lead, ’ Skr. RT?!?::; ‘ to sew, ’ Skr. 

' mother’s sister, ’ Skr. &c. 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so 
decided ; and we have thus ‘ a horn, ’ I'lmf ‘ to learn’ flrat ‘ to 
sew, ’ 1%^ ‘ blackwood, ’ Skr. f|f5W, %3T, Skr. &c. But wa 
have also such words as ‘ sprinkling, ’ Skr. ‘ to 

boil, ’ ‘ ladder, ’ &c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem 

to be strictly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound 5^ is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, as is shown by such 
forms as ^ for ^ ‘ what ? ’ , ‘ do, ’ &c., and in some provinces 

it is freely used for *EC.in many words. 

The Bengali forms of such of the above words as are used in 
the language have 5T;,for the Hindi as * — 

[ Table 85 s Bengali St, for Hindi 


B. 

H. 

B. 

H. 

Sff^JTT 

to dry. 


i%®n^ a jackal. 


Jg^nTT to hear. 


%JT® the silk cotton tree. 

^Pf5fr 

^RT to sleep. 


wfe", ^ trunk of an 


near. 


elephant. 

T^PTT 

a horn. 

firsj. 

blackwood. 


a mosquito. Irgr 

W a dart. 


a buffalo. 

afire-match* 


Bengali books and dictionaries contain a good many wordsi 
derived from the old Prakrits or recently adopted from Sanskrit, 
which contain in them. The object of the authors in these cases 
is to give the correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to. repre- 
sent the correct Bengali pronunciation. But it is not necessary 
to hear a Bengtdi speak or read his language or even Sanscrit 
for a long time to arrive at the clear conviction that his vocal 
habits do not admit of the pronunciation of^or <*:, but only of *t, 
58 l R. G. BhaadMkar’s W«*k», Vol. IV.J 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit becomes 51, in his mouth. Thug the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal characteristic 
that is attributed to their ancestors, the speakers of the MagadhI, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. 

[ Table 85 A : si; changed to ^ in the Vernaculars ] 

51. has a tendency to pass off into ^ as we observed in going . 
over the Pali. For the Pali from the Skr. 5r^. ‘ cowdung,’ 
we have in S.., ifpir in G., from another form of the 

word ; and for the Pali ^PT, Skr. 5rr^ ‘ the young of an elephant,’ 
we have SKT in H. M. &e., the Pr. form being For the Skr, 
^the G. has%^, and %#‘last,’ ‘end,’ with the suffixes' 
and ?I ; for Skr. 5T?5 ‘ rind ’, H. has for Skr. 5r'n’ ‘ hemp 
0. has ^ ; for wsfvfr^' ‘carpenter,’ which is in the other 

dialects and must have been pronounced by the Bengalis, 

the B. has ^(TTT and 0. also. Other instances may be found. 

[ Table 85 B = changed to ^ in Hindi ] 

In Hindi Skr. 'll is often pronounced as as in ’ffn? for *rT«r, 
‘spoken dialect for ^ for flww for &c. This is to, 
be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyarhdina 
recension of the White Yajurveda who read the Ar occurring in 
their books throughout as 11,. But other dialects also have a few 
instances of this change, as tin P. M. G., S. for Skr. ill. 

. Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following : — 

[ Table 86 = Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars 1 

Pr. ITO, M. G. IT'iRr, Skr. ITO a Jacktree. The H. has also 
•KW but more commonly ITO". 

, Pr.f^, M. f^, H. f^RT, P.^, Skr. TlfT edible lotus root. S. 
kas r%. 

■ Pr. G. H. P. Skr. cough. 

There are a good many modern instances: — 

[ Table 87 = Mutes aspirated in the Vernaculars j 
; M. ’51#, G, H. Skr. an axe. 
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M. G; iijra-, H. P. '»nir-'in€i'-<sT#i’, S 

B. <CT^-<f5Wf, Skr. a noose. 

M, G. ftwqf, H. mRr, S. iRwf®, P. f^^rraw, Skr. 

aooomplisliing. H. S. P. have also the forms with f^«rTf. 

G. H. Skr. frsq^ to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. irai, H, or »frf , P. Skr. qbjjtr wheat. M. has *i|;. 

M. G. 0. fl^, P. S. H. B. 51^-5^, Pr. 

Skr. bone, 

B. ff^ knee, H. ftfJT, by interchange of places, Skr. srsrqRi;, 

Pr. 3*^? 

P. B. O. vrrq, Pr. Skr, vapour. 

M. a bunch, Skr, 

P, S. ^ all, Pr. fr5«r, Skr. 

M. safe, well, Skr. 

H. P. M. garb, Pr. 1^, Skr. %5^, 

M. chaff, H. P- G. I’Bt-W, B. 

Skr. ; S. has ff-5^. 

[ Table 86 A : Aspiration transferred J 

In some oases the aspirate sound is absorbed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate component of a word. 
Thus, from the Pr. qf%, Skr. we have the M. in whiphthe 
combines with^, and the M. dial. ^ in which it combines with 
S[. In the same manner the Skr. Jiq‘ sheep’ becomes, with the 
usual Apabhramsa suffix ^ or or which in M. 

and G. assumes the form of and the f combining with 
Sind in H. and P., of in which the f being combined with the 
preceding H destroys the nasal character of the sound. P. hasniCT 
also, and G. VfT, and B. and O. as well as By a similar 
absorption of the c. sound and the reduction of the nasal to a mere 
Anusvara, we have H. P. W ( masc. ^Nrr ), G. W, B. qfsjr, from 
Skr. wftqt ‘ a feamale buffalo, ’ and G. M. «r55' from Pr. Skr, 

with the suffix through an intermediate form or 
We have a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr. 
for Skr. through the intermediate form #f|T, which has beea 
preserved by the G, in fthwi ‘tg reniember ’ or 'remind,' 
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Sometimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason 
in the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to some of 
thevernaoulars^— 

[ Table 88 •• Mutes aspirated ] 

Skr. humpbacked, Pr. ! t)ut P. tPlfTT, H. ^3Tr, 

B. 0. fSTT, S. M. also. 

Skr. eshie?: a hail, Pr. M. f%S5T, G- B. O. or 

the rest 

Skr. potsherd, an earthen cup, Pr. M.OT^, H- P.iWt, 

O. 1PRJ, B. 

Later instances are 
P, 11 ^, S. ^ a well, Skr. 

P. ^forr to touch, H. f JIT, Skr. 

M. ^rnrr, P. H. irmr, Skr, 

G. # 5 ^ lap, Skr, 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the consonants con- 
tained in a word interchange places we have : — 

[ Table 89 : Interchange of Consonants ] 
f^'slow’ in M., Pr. and Skr. in H. and P. and 

5^ and 535% in G. 

M. ‘daughter-in-law,’ Pr. sufT, Skr. 

M. ^?rar ‘forehead,’ Pr. oi^T^, Skr. &c. 

There are a good many more modern instances •• — 

H. to recognize, Pr. ^n^fp^Tor, Skr. srP!r<%T-(3IT)flr, 

P. WrORT. 

H. qflqsTT to dress, Pr. qT%rnT, Skr. Tfr-TR ; P. nt^rsTW to cause 
to dress. In both.the last two syllables are assimilated and we 
have qlt^rr also ; G. by the loss of f . 

G. qpf beloved, Pr. Skr. q^. 

• easy, Pr. Skr. itjvr. 

a cat, Skr. ; 'Svt^jqivra' topsy-turvy, the M. form 
being !j02Tqraa', Pr. ^qf 5 r«r-f q^-f, Skr. OTtfer qqm 

M. or trq^l tail, G. having ipf or Skr. with the 
suffix S’, the being changed to 5r._ by the usual M. rule and the 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal sj;. 
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iffx, 

M. little, Pr. ^frar, Skp, with, the suffix ir. 

a bunch of flowers, Skr. loose, Pr. 

Skr.t%J^- 

H. M. &c., from Skr.fsfSt^P as in Table 75. 

Teeatment oe See. CoNjinsrcTS in the Veenaoitlaes. 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants assimilated in the Pali and the Prakrits, in the order 
I hare observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali 
And first I will give a few instances of those in which the second 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

[Table 90 : Second Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled | 
Skr. SFjf act, business, Pr. P. S. H. G. M. O. 5PW. 
Skr. tw heat of the sun, Pr. uiW, H. 'srw; M. G. B. O. UW in the 
sense of ‘ sweat. ’ 

Skr. <51? skin, leather, Pr. =^«T, P. =erTOr, S. H. G. B. 

0. wt, M. ’srw in 'srmt. 

Skr. Pr. S. M. G. H. P. The M. has, how. 
ever, the dento-palatal sr here. 

Skr. ^ ear, Pr. gmor, P. S. H. G. M. B. O. 

Skr. a leaf, Pr. W>r, P. 'rar ( of a book ), S. H. G. M. ^TR, 

G. <TT5 ( of a book ), P. S. O. TOT in the sense of ‘betel leaf. ’ 

Skr. to solicit, supplicate, Pr. ftmngr, H.G. M. 

H. also 

Skr. a queen, Pr. Rcft ( ? ), G. P. S. M. B. O. H. fT#. 
Skr. HijlT a signal, Pr. ^corr, P. H«T, H- G. HR; H.%iT also. 

Skr. ?T5flrq^ the sacred thread, Pr. HOcitHtai (?), H. P. 

S. G. 5Rt?, M. HRt. 

Skr. srr to make over, Pr. sir, G. gRr-[ f ]. 

Skr. HJR to consign, deliver, Pr. Hl?R, H. P. S. ^-[R-orr-g;], 
M. G. Hk-[Sr-t]. 

Skr. a serpent, Pr. HR, P. HR, S, Hf, H. G. M. B. O. HR. 

Skr. ^ sacred grass, Pr. S. IIS, H. HR or G. HTH or 
HRt. , 

Skr. sfrssf sound, call, Pr. HE, P.HH (subs. & verb), H. M.G.HI^, 
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Skr. a frog, Pr. P. H. G. <?'!§<, S. 

Skr. sTtF boiled rice, Pr. 'ira, P. •«ir. S. * 13 , H. M. G. B. O. »im.- 
Skr. Tip red, Pr. P. Wt, S. H. G. M. ^ in ^raT«rr' 

a red sour fruit of a certain tree. 

Skr. i:w slept, Pr. ^pr, P. ptr. S. G. 

Skr. mud, Pr. H. or G. 

Skr. ai to look out for, gaze wistfully, Pr. m, P. a®ar, S. ?R!«3, 
M. p^, o.arf^, H. G. aRj-Iar-f ]• 

The following are instances in which though the second 
member of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first 
sound are added to it r— 

[ Table 91 '• Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Conjunct ] 

( a ) Conjuncts of a sSrilarit and a mute. 

Skr. ^ hand, Pr. ffsi, P. f«si, S. H. G. fTsr, M. B. O. fTcT- 
Skr. fist, Pr. 5^, P. SI. S. irfl. H. G. S?-S^, M.Sgr, O. 
B.s?. 

Skr. ireFt stone, Pr. PfSTT, P. TSSIT, S. H. G. PSSPT or 
M. B. Pmf or TRTT, 0. <T«rr. 

Skr. ^ back, Pr. gi-t%-’II, vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. SRssTT'pr sending, Pr. S. 'ra®!, H. m^HI, Braj 

M. qT3V<S. B. Trarpar. 

Skr. pat -a kind of grass, Pr. wt?siT, vernaculars as in Table 5. 
Skr. FRa^ head, Pr. JTfsw, P. wm, S. H. M. B. ITTOT, G. 
Hi^, M. 0. »Tsrr. 

Skr. pa^ a book, Pr. ’TTfst^T, P. H. M. &c. as in Table 5. 

Skr. pftg sat, Pr. aa?!, vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. orfff sight or seen, Pr, or itf.P* and 

the rest as in Table 3. 

Skr. hot, Pr. aof, G, , M. 53 ; M, G. S. ^ as in 5f5ToSr- 
for asurarasr the hot season. 

Skr. to bathe, Pr. ofT or aiT, P. H, M, G. 55T-[5vrr-aT-Dt-^3 
P. H-apalso, 
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, Skr. sfp’ thumb, Pr. P. S. 3IT^, H. G. 

M. 3TT*I3T. 

Skr. to spread, Pr. P. f%TOW, S, H. G, M. 

to be scattered. 

Skr. dry, Pr. P. S. H. wjST, G. Hjft, M. 1^, 
B. O. 

Skr. 5r«T vapour, Pr. ^'t>, S. H. G. smr, M. STTK, P. ’!in7, 
B. 0.W7. 

Skr. ^Egj5=«r shoulder, Pr. H. M. igi^, G. ; but H. mostly 
has ^ and 5ptuT, P. B. 0. ^vr. 

Skr. Tssn^ behind, Pr. P. f^, H. tt^, G. TT^. 

Skr. jfl’sff hot season, Pr. mgr, M. dial *fhT. 

Skr. ^wiT proper name, Pr. epnf , vernaculars as in Table 1. 

[ Table 93 •• the Same as in Table 91 ] 

(b) Conjuncts of a dental and a heavy % 

Skr. ^FTSr true, Pr. P. H. ^rar, S. H. M. G. ITf^, 

Skr. »|ftr of to dance, Pr. ?tw, P. ^ or S. sT^r-M, 

H. M. G. HT^-[!TT%-f], B. 0. 

Skr. ’ifJr a dance. Pr. W, P. srT'sr, S, ?IT5, H. M. G. B, O. fTT^, 

Skr. death, Pr. f^, H. 

Skr. srfJTl%TT5T of sr?qf5raTfrrfrrto recognize, Pr. 'mftauoT, fi.qfl- 
•War, P. qSTor, B. f%rT or f%<^9rT,bydroppingtbe first two consonants. 

Skr. of to be produced, Pr. S'OTfef, P, S. H. M. G. W- 

Skr. arm of JtTUi?f to be intoxicated, Pr. War, M. a i Wfil . 

Skr. lightning, Pr. , M. G. sfrar, P. S. f^. 

Skr. star to-day, Pr. ^sr, P. apsr, S. H. M. G. B. sfrsr, 
B. 0. 3JT%. 

Skr. of %?n% to sweat, also to boil, Pr. P. l%wronr to 
be soaked, S. H. ( causal ), M. ^ps#, G. 

Q. 

Skr. sWf a barren woman, Pr. sjssrr or 4^^, P. ^r, S. ^hff, 
jS. 0, G. M. or B. whgT. ■ . 
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Skr. ^®rr evening, Pr. P. S. WT, S, ^rf^, H. sgigr, M. Get 
H. B. 0. 

Skr. far of fOlt to know, Pr. fS^, P. f^ l TOtT, H. S. fir[HT-l] ; 
B. 0. M. G. f5r-[ST-f]. 

Skr. ffor middle, Pr. *T^, P. or irr«ir, S. %, H. irfir orJW? 
M. wsff, B. rn^. . 

Skr, battle, Pr. of for forfrr, P. H, 

B. ^ ( in i^TR ), M. |J?T. 

When as the latter member of a conjunct is heavily pro- 
nounced, the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct 
is ®T, «r, and or according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are W, ST, and The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars r— 

r Table 93 : 9r as second member of a conjunct changed to wf,^, swr, 

Skr. abstract termination, Apabhr. H. <Tr as in fSTgr old 
age, iTi^lgr fatness, S. 'Tt as in humanity, from nrof man. 

Skr. fff abstract termination, Pr. imr, Apabhr. '<Ior, H. g«T or'THr 
as in fSflTWJT celibacy ; S. *Tif or il# as in womanhood, 

humanity ; M. got or goTT as in HTtl’gg'Bf or trnf^gW huma- 
nity; P.ftg as in f^'3Tr»fS»f childhood, &c. 

Skr. «rlc*r feeling of repulsion, Pr. M. 

Skr. lEtt door, Pr. fR or fR, P. H. G. P. 3R, S. M. 

Skr. ^ all, Pr. H. P. S. 5Enf, G. ^ for 

Skr. to burn, Pr. or S. fri, P. SToSrrr-foSflfr, H. giswr- 
G. srasf-SrSsf , M. STsSfit and gfofffii' where g seems to be hard- 
ened, B. 0. gff in grftgr. 

Skr. above, erect, Pr. S. M, O. g*fr, B. Sf . 

Skr. T%iTtongue, Pr. fosgr, M. H. P. G. sftw, B. O. S. fSw. 

Skr. banner, Pr. SRg; with the sufBx ST or S. ^3St, 

P. 

Similarly snffff , with the loss of the nasal sound of ftT, becomes 
SRggr in the Prakrits and agger in M. O. G., artgg in B., W in S, 
and 
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[ Dentals changed to Palatals ] 

Dentals have a tendency to become palatals even when not 
followed by or probably because they do so become when 
followed by those semi-vowels. Thus, from the Skr. ‘ to 

sound ’ or ‘play on a musical instrument,’ we have P. 

H.'srsTnrr, M. &c.;from Skr. RgT ‘sleep, ’ M. fftsT ; P. H. 

‘trifling,’ ‘vain’, S. from very probably, Skr. : M. 

H. W5rr from Skr. sgrT'T^ which appears even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of though ^isr^r is usually given ; 

M. H. G. M. % %■, Pr. r% 1% from Skr. &c. 

[ Table 94 : ( c) The conjunct 8L ( when the sibilant is pronounced 
like 35 l, ) and fN, and fW ] . 

r a moment, Pr.^^oT, P. T%iir, S.T%ffr, H. 
Skr. ^ S Gr- M. { dial. ) r%nr a festival, 

C Pr. '^, M.Nitirfor S'nr. 

Skr. a knife, a razor, Pr. f ^3 T-v^T, P. ^F-fr, S. ifir, 

H. f^r-fr, B. 0. M. ^ft. 



Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. fT% or ^FfT, M. ; the 
rest ^? 5 r or as in Table 5. 

Skr. W a bear, Pr. S. <%, H. G. M. €rN. 

Skr. to shave, hew, Pr. tTs®', P. a=E^orT, M. cTRror, G. HT^. 

Skr. %5r a field, M. tr?r from Pr. Irw ; the rest %cr. 

Skr. a calf, Pr. P. S. g'i?, H. sn^T, sr^, 5?ar, G. 
*ni5--[^]. B. 0. grr-^-Lfr], M. P. H. ww, S. 

B. ^^r, M. 5r^-[i'j, &c., in the sense of ‘the young one of any 
animal’, from the same. 

Skr. a fish, Pr. JTEgr, P. JT^aT, S. Hg, H. or ITT®, B. O. 
HI®. M. HPgr. . 

Skr. lap, Pr. H. ®#ir, M. 

The conjunct SI, sometimes appears in the Prakrits, and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of Hi, The Sanskrit ^ is in 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H. ?RrlT, M. HTW and 
in which last TT stands for the preposition sr. % is Pr. from 
which we have M. ‘to waste away’, and from we have 
H. #T, &o. 

8» i a. Q. BhamtMkig'a WoriM, VoL IV. 1 
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[ Table 95^ (d) Instances in wMcli a dental is changed to a 
cerebral through the influence of a previous ![. ] 

Skr. to increase, Pr. H. or STT'SsrT, M, ^11%, B. 

0. srflwr. But P. S. G. ^ or W-( m-W-i ) 

Skr. to cut, Pr. p. ^|DTr or s(^r, S. ^5®. 

Skr. dhF-f% a carpenter, Pr. P. H. , 0. srstf, 
B. sTTff , S. G. ^rtr. 

Skr. ^ to let off, to leave, Pr. P. ^fftirr, S. H. 

B. 0. ■•3Ti%^r, H. M. ^ril^r, perhaps from the same, as also H. 

M. 

Skr. gw to out, Pr. P. gjforr, S. gwir, H. B. gnitw, G. 

^5(^4, M* 

Skr. a cosmetic, Pr. SWfJT, S. H, M. G. 

arsr^. 

Skr. %sr^ a boatman, Pr. H. 

Skr. a half more, Pr. H. P, B. 0. S. ’ETTST-f , H. M. 

<0lt, G. WiT. 

We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled : — 

[ Table 96 : Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains] 

Skr. W-[gi:] fled away, Pr. ’sprn-t# ], H. Wtrr, S. wfr. 

Skr. arjr adhered to, connected, Pr. «iw, P. 5y*nr or 5!r*T in gwimt , 
S. OT in swi:, H. M. G. ?iTn-[ w-nt-f ] B. arnr, 0. g rww . 

Skr. !T?r-[^0 naked, Pr. ir«r-[#], P. H. Jprr, S. ?nfr, G. frmi, 
M. w*r‘[^], 0. smjT. 

Skr. a cord, a rope, Pr, P. H, S, B. G. 0. T#, H. 
G. in the sense of ‘reins ’. 

Skr. tftw fit, Pr. gftnr, P. 3Tr»T or sftnrr, S. isrfe, H, G. sfW, H. M. 

Skr. ^ void, empty, Pr. inST, P. W or W, S. H. ^ of 
fjjiT, M. 5^ has acquired the sense of ‘insensibility’ also. 
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Skr. of to regard, Pr. ftwiT, P. flP3r®rr, S, M. G. H. 
*iR-[ 

Skr. sqTOTT to explain, Pr. ^fwmr, P. ^-sn^msTT, H, *ia[f | gfqT 
explain or praise, S, fl^Tori^ praise, G. er^tn^, H. ^rRSTiiTOT. 

Skr. ST’Cinr desert, Pr. ^tror, M. G fR, G R, S. f^. 

Skr. smr a tiger, Pr. P. H. B. O. sir, S. , M. G 9rrf , 

Skr. snr front part, Pr. srt, g. 31 %, H.srmT; P. 3TT»5 before, 
G, aunt, G. before, B. an^, O. arra first of all. 

Skr.'arar awheel, Pr. P. ’gw, S. ^ (both) a potter's 
wheel, H. WIW, wwr, in the sense of a ‘milestone ’, G. M. wrw, B, 

Skr. qfsr a leaf, Pr. <Ifr, P. "IW, S. TcTt a playing card, H. qR, TWr, 
*fwr, G. TR^, M. qR blade of a knife, M. qr^r a oollection of dry 

leaves. 

Skr. moon, Pr. P. , S. wf , H. G- M- B, O, 'grf^, H, 
^ also. 

Skr. ssr^ as in Table 34. 

Skr.arw a cloud, Pr. aisw, H, awR, M. aRR or aTTWW ( from 
awfe), G aww. 

Skr. Pr. and other forms with W as in Table 93. 

Skr. qp*# a side, Pr. qPET, S. qi#, P. qrwT, H. qiw, G. qi#, M, 
qr^ff near, i. e. by one’s side. 

When followed by ar is changed to this last sound prevails 
over the and the conjunct becomes ^ in the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the 
vernaculars r— 

[ Table 97 : af is changed to ^ ] 

Skr. qqfq rotation, turn, Pr. qfpar, H. qRT, M. G. O. qrafr. 

Skr. q^ changed, Pr. q§5f or q^, P. H. qoRr, P. qwarr, M. G. 
qRsr. 

Skr. q% a bedstead, Pr. q?^, P. q^q, S. q^, H. M. G. q^, 
B. qf^ or qr^, O. q^. 

The following are instances of other cases of the sanie change ; 
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Skr. to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. fT^, P. M. G. !Fra‘-['TT-^^], 
H. S. 

Skr. ginger, Pr. ST^ST, M. 3T1%. H. P. B. have ^T?iT, G. sn^, 
from Pr. stfST. 

Skr.errtss' wet ,Pr. 3ls?3T,^ST, S. H. sirar. 

H. has STT^r also from Pr. erfST. 

P. H. M. W, G. S. B. WT®', from Skr. w, through the 
change of r to ^ and of the conjunct to 

When the first sound of prevails and adds to itself the 
heavy aspiration of the conjunct becomes SRir. Of this change 
there are many instances in the vernaculars 

[ Table 98: ^ changed to ] 

Skr. a tree, Pr. P. H. W. 

■ Skr. W to keep, to protect, Pr. ^, P.^tF0®lT, 8.1^315, H.^r also 
M. G. W-[fiT-i], B- 0. 

Skr. to mark, Pr. M, G. acquaintance. 

Skr. to learn, Pr. f%SF@r, P. f%^(rnr, S. f%^3iir, H. 

G. M. firspSr, B. 0. %%3T- 

Skr. Irg- a field, Pr. iffT, P. %W, S.%1 or^, H. B. 0. G. 
in%cTt agriculture. 

Skr. fT% a side of the abdomen, Pr. P. or 

S. W.H. W, G. m. 

Skr. hunger, Pr. if f P. 8, f^, H. G. B. 

M. B. ’3^, 0. 5it^. 

Skr. ST^nr to anoint, an unguent, Pr. JTSRfor, P. FT TO UT butter, 
8. ?r?p| anoint, butter, H. or butter, B. 0. butter* 
Jn’T%3T to anoint, M. to anoint, G. RRS'H butter. 

Skr. examination, Pr. q#pi3r, H. P. B. O. to?, M. G. S, 

qro?. 

Skr. 31% the eye, Pr. STiw, P.®RR?,S.3r%, H. G.3TR?, B. 0. 3n%. 

Skr. #r miik,Pr. S. P, H. M. G. a dish of rice 
and milk, 0. 5i?tfr. 

Skr. R%3?r and ^ as in Table 93. 

Skr. sugas-oane, Pr. !3?=f or H. 3R? or P. W* 
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, Thougli according to Hemacandra and Varareci,,' the of 
1?%^, and is changed to ^ in the Maha^ 
rastrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernaoii* 
lars derive their forms of these words from such Prakrit forms 
as had for the Sanskrit aj. But with the exception of 
and which are mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred 
books, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects. 

This and other similar omissions show that the ohservation 
of the Prakrit grammarians was hy no means perfect. The 
Marathi forms of these words, however, with the exception of e!1%, 
which is unknown to the language, and of which is ifN:, 
have w or % which is representative of the Prakrit and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemacandra and Vararuci. 
Here we have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other words, the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains a double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did? but the preceding forcible vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and pressure being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the prevr 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi contains more instances in which the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects. Hema- 
candra notices in the Prakrits the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the case of ^ only, one 5“ of which is 
according to him dropped and the preceding vowel is lengthenedj 
as in mw for Sk. for TH#, Skr. &o. This 

lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 
observed before,^ by the accent falling on a subsequent syllable. 

J S§0 pp. 
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In the Pali and the Prakrits, you will remember, the compo- 
nents of some conjuncts such as If* 

assimilated but separated by the interposition of a vowel. The 
vernaculars have preserved some instances of this process'- — 

[ Table 99 •• Interposition of a vowel between the members of a 

conjunct ] 

H. to praise, Pr. WIf , Skr. sgiTO. 

H. SPPTT, p. SPHR-, B. 3tT>pT fire, Pr. aPTofi-, Skr. srflr. 

H. M. a year, Pr. Skr. So also H. P, 

^-[srr-OTT], G. Skr. 

H. tired, Pr. WOT'i T, Skr. »?!Tfr. 

M. iCsyfr disgust, Pr. f%^, Skr. distress. 

M, stanza, Skr. ; G. joy, Skr. 5 G. P. 

i^i^SlTr, Skr. are later instances of the same nature. 

In modern times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, 
and we have <T?rf<T S. M., &c. ‘exploit’ for sTctFr, %aT, P. G., &c. ‘a 
field’ for S. ‘a lotus’ for 'nr, raUT*T P. for smr, S., others 

ARM, ‘vexation’ for srra', ^ ‘virtue’ H. M. G., &c., forrpg, &c. 

But the books and dictionaries of some of these languages 
contain a good many Sanskrit words the conjuncts in which are 
not changed in any way. This is due to the fact that those 
languages are now the spoken languages of the educated as well 
as the uneducated portions of the different communities, and the 
former pronounce the words correctly, and the forms given to 
them by the latter are not taken into account by the authors of 
those books. Again, even the latter, though they interpose a 
vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown above, 
have, to a certain extent, become used to Sanskrit sounds and 
can pronounce others correctly. But in some of the provinces 
the old disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in 
certain cases by their modern descendants, whether educated or 
uneducated, and it is very much to be regretted that the writers 
of books should in such cases write words in their Sanskrit forms 
which, when they are read by themselves or others, are read in 
■quite different Way. 
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^lie people of Sindh, ^ whether belonging to the higher or lower 
classes, and the Bengalis pronounce the conjuct invariably as 
^ Thus Sanskrit as as ¥!#, ^ as or 

, &c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce as 
than as , srarsr becoming with them ; ^T^T, 

or ^€f ; 

OT' 5 &c. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as 
Wvit, and as ^15^, as &c.,' so that they also 

agree with the Hindi people, but seem more inclined towards 
making fi^of the conjunct. The Marathas, however, pronounce 
the 8T properly, though ordinarily they make of it rather than 
as remarked on a former occasion. Similarly, the Bengali 
assimilates conjuncts the latter member of which is K or 
becoming fW’T and sqr^i^rR, STTTOTJT in his mouth. Similarly he 
pronounces Skr. sttcITT as ^^tTT just as his Prakrit ancestors did 
though it is written correctly. 

Assimilation of members of conjuncts containing nasals 

Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a 
conjunct made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the Panjabi has 
for ‘penalty *, for ‘to shave’, ^ for Skr. 

‘the trunk of an elephant’, for Skr. ‘shoulder*, 
for ‘binding ^ for piece*, ‘to break* for 

or for ‘a pillar, * &c. In the Bengali 

*a piece’, one of the two W sounds of is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened. Similarly we have ‘to stop * 
from In Sindhi we have ‘interruption’, for 

‘good* for M. ; TT^ar ‘madder’ for iTr%^ ; T% ‘a ball* for 
^ ‘a piece of bread * for ‘to kiss’ for &c. Here 

the Sindhi, as is usual with him, drops one component of the 

1 While I was Head Master of the High School at Hyderabad in Sindh, I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of Sanskrit, and the first 
thing I had to do was to teach correct pronunciation to my pupils. I had no 
great difficulty, so far as I can now remember, in making them pronounce 
the other conjuncts; but when I came to ST, all my endeavours to teach 
its correct pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to 
pronounce first and then This he did very well, whereupon I told 
him to utter both the sounds one after another immediately ; but instead 
of making^ of them he invariably gave them the form of I then 

gave uip attempt in despair. 
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doubled consonants. With this exception, the modern dialects 
have got no cases of the assimilation of the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakrits, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenaciously retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases. 

And now I close this part of my inquiry. The results at 
■which we have arrived are these : — ^The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some cases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by me under the heads of softening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their range widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and the final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of to -t, and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen- 
ing of a previous vowel; and these have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and changed also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times. 

Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speaker* 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces ^ and 3^ as and 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern Maharastra 
have a predilection for oi^to which they reduce ^ in most cases,' 
the Sindhis makeq=sra:^of ar, the Bengalis do the same and also pro- 
nounce 5^, and cfr as 3.5T, and ^r, and the Hindi people reduce 
SE.to^. These again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce 
or as ^ lixe the speakers of the PaisacI, and the Bengali reduces 
all the sibilants to ^ like the speakers of the Magadhi ; while the 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and the Panjabi exhibit the old 
Maharastri and Saurasenl characteristic of reducing them to % 


1 I feel it necessary for the present thus to modify the assertion made in p. 454, 
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The tendenoj to pronounce dentals as cerebrals is common to all, 
though it appears in a very strong form in the mouth of the 
Sindhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 

The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis- 
appeared except in isolated cases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, which was also very general, has 
become restricted to the few cases I have mentioned, though the 
words changed in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro- 
cesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi- 
tion which rendered the two phenomena very general in their 
speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some of the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend- 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Desya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are but a more developed form of the 
Prakrits. But to place this hypothesis beyond the reach of cavil 
t(re must examine the grammar of our vernaculars; and this I 
propose doing in the next two lectures. 


10 i B; WteniartaHi^e WcriM, ToL Vt, ) 



LECTURE V 

Remnants of the Older Grammatical Forms in the 
Northern Vernaculars 

‘ I have already directed your attention to the accent on the 
penultimate syllable of words in the vernaculars of Northern India 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Prakrit words existing in their vocabularies. 
Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowel of the last syllable is shortened in some cases, and often 
entirely dropped and the word ends in a consonant or silent 31. 
When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the final 
vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they are in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped in 
some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The 
Sindhi, however, oftentimes resists the influence of this accent as 
I have already mentioned. ■ 

Case Terminations in the vernaculars. 

Now on account of these processes, the nominative singular 
termination W of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in 3i is . some- 
times shortened to S’ and in this form we have it in the, Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped except in 
instances such as M. and sTUrs ‘command’ H. The Prakrit 
plural terminations 3Tr and T of this case are also dropped every- 
where for the same reason and we have such forms as ?T«r S., fW 
H., fTN M. G. &c. for the nom. pi. and these are the sing, forms 
also except in the case of the Sindhi, which has 

In the Prakrit the plurals of the nominative and accusative 
cases of all nouns are alike and so are they alike in the verna- 
culars. The analogy came to be extended to the singulars also 
in the Apabhramsa and accordingly the singulars of the two cases 
are the same in the vernaculars. An independent accusative 
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owe made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
; ordinary grammars ; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather 

of the Sanskrit genitive, which expresses relation in general, 

I Thus we say irr M. ‘ I do a work,’ ^ ’^G., 

j s., P., .& gjlK^TOTTf H., am^or gf or 

I % B., g gar stt# O., in which instances spw etc. are really 

I accusatives and we do not use gjarra’, qPTH^, splT#, gsTTS, 

and 5 a%, which forms are generally referred to the accusative. 

The masculine nom, and acc. sing, form in ^ was in the Apa- 
bhramia extended by analogy to the neuter singular also ; and, 
though the peculiar neuter plural termination was preserved, the 
fact shows that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost. In Gujarati 
also nouns ending in ST have retained none of the two neuter 
terminations ; but the Prakrit and Apabhraihsa t plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding 3T into 
^ aa 'Jra? ‘a fruit' sing., ‘fruits’ pi. 

This neuter pi. termination is applied in Hindi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to the pi. of fern, nouns ending in ST as in ‘nights * H., 
‘women’ S. and ngf ‘words’ P., though the f is changed] to STT 
in the last two cases. 

: 

I The change of the final syllables sT#’ of Prakrit words resuit- 

5 ing from such Sanskrit words as STraicTp;-#, <TR3f:-fr, etc. to 

j sir by the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 

through the force of the general accent on the penultimate in 
I some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi and the Hindi 

and to stt, into which the two vowels are combined in conse- 
quence of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
j Gujarati and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 

; Marathi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly 

the change of the Prakrit final syllables of neuter nouns 3T^ or sw 
arising from such Sanskrit words as have been 

changed to <t in. the Marathi and to # in Gujarati and to sit in 
some of the dialects of the Marathi. This also has been explained. 
The pi. of such neuter nouns, most of which'* are formed by 
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the addition of ^ and may be called augmented nouns, is formed by 
tbe additionjof the Apabhramta which being rendered emphatic 
by the nasal sound absorbs the previous or light ?r and thus we 
have %afT for Ap. + ? => Skr. 55^^ + 

Fem. nouns inf or f add sir as H., P, 

This or aw represents the combination of w or sr wife such 
nouns as being derived from In Panjabi 

after fem, nouns in arr thef appears distinct, as 3RSr a calamity, 
w^rf nom.pl. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
original Prakrit fem. pi, S’, shortened from ait, as ‘mates’ 

nom. pL ; fwr 'murder ’ ‘murders’; arrsr a ‘woman,’ ‘women’ 

nom. pi. This last has arrsfr also like the P. w?lf. In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi. when 
respect is intended as woffwi^sr an#. This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
began to be confused in the Apabhrarfita period. 

The nom. pi. termination of maso. nouns, which in the Prakrit 
was an, is preserved by the class of nouns we have been consider* 
ing i. e. augmented nouns, in Sindhi and Gujarati; while the tr of 
the Prakrit acc. pi. is used for those nouns in the Marathi and its 
dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two cases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmented nouns have dropped both the termi- 
nations in all the languages, as has been already noticed. 

The Marathi has preserved the Apabhramtainstr, sing. <t which 
is used after nouns in 3T and the plural ^ reduced to f. In all the 
modern languages the f of the Apabhramta forms ifs dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi- 
nation 5T and we have and sff which are now ordinarily used. 
These you will see are double forms and of such we have many in 
the various languages. Goan., Mai. and Oit. have ^ for the sing, 
and the last has t for the pi. 

The loc. Apabhramta from the Pali % and the Skr. is 
also used, as this is peculiar to nouns in ST, and in old 

Marathi it is reduced to SIT after the augmented nouns in W;8s 
*rarf, WTwt etc. There are instances of the other locative in such 
as iTW and ^ (TfifUT g*# ‘you should go in my opinion,* 
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where is hardly an instrumental) 5 but here evidently the 
termination is confounded with the it of the instrumental and 
we have lit, “by my opinion.” 

The dative ^ is generally considered a remnant of the Skr. W 
and Pr. But I have not found it in the Jfianesvarl and in 
its place we have ^ in the old poets, which is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages which will be considered 
hereafter. None of the minor dialects of the languages have any^ 
thing like it, but still the derivation may be correct. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in but it is confounded 
with the corresponding of the fern, and with the locative HT and 
we have one termination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened Apabhraihsa form in ? is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in t, the anusvSra being dropped. 

(, 1 ; wtT w tW 

‘The wealth or affluence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra.’ 

Prom the chronicle of Kanhadade-prabandha 
given in the Gujarati School-paper. 

( 2 ) 3Tr3?fl I "nt ^ 

Pancopakhyana, the story of Hiranyaka. 

In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvara, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant l^. The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental ^ in pronouns, as '^, ^, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablative terminations #,#, cfr, srar and 
stRf. The first is from the pronominal instrumental gf of the 
Apabhraihsa and *fr of the Prakrit van and Sg foom ^ of the former 
and at? and arrgr from the corresponding Prakrit. The locative T 
and its shortened form ? are also preserved, but they are used after 
nouns in ar as in the older dialects, as 'gff or ^ fqafft ‘he fell into 
a welL’ 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. in^ with the f dropped and the ^ 
amalgamated with the preceding ar into arr as ufr ‘from a house, ' 
the locative pi. ft as ufl ‘in the house’, the instrumental pi. It as 
‘by the hands’ and the locative sing, in q; as 
‘in his court.’ The instr. in t is also ordinarily used in the form 
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The Hindi has scattered instances of the loc. in tj, but the 
instrumental % is common. The Bengali has preserved the former. 
The instrumental also has though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

wpTt wsr ?5fT5rnw II 

* The beautiful one having seen the swan in the lake went in 
haste with a desire to catch it. ’ 

^ Having heard ( this ) the heart of BhaimI was oppressed by 
love.’ 

^ ^RfrfTTfr 

‘How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky !’ 

The Oriya also possesses the loo. in t? and as in the B, and G. 
it is confounded with the instr. in tf, the nasal being'.lost, as 
‘in or by the hand.’ This 'dialect has the Pr. abl. in ^ also as ft® 
‘from the hand.’ 

The nom. pi # or of fern, nouns in STT oti is preserved in 
the Mai., Goan, and Git. as sfrw, ^TT^, ; and 

but the two latter are derived from the Skr. and i^ttSgar, 

which are nouns ending in eir. The final sir, which alone 
remains after the elision of the consonant % is dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate accent and we have and •'Ct#'. 
The sit or ^ of the plural of the original Prakrit ^rrf%3lT3it-^ is 
also dropped like the # or i? of dl^sfr-^r in the ordinary 
Marathi iqter ; and, just as the previous vowel in this latter 
is lengthened in consequence the accent and the resulting 
form is %?rT, so the previous sir of and 'qt^W-3lt-3', 

being accented, remains and we have ^rr^^r and for ^n%3ir 

and ^fsir ; but in the dialects of the Marathi, in which the # or 
3' ot Masc. nouns in the sing, is preserved, we have '$r^ and 
etc. ; so also is the eTr-^ of the fern, preserved* and we have HT^iTr, 
^r?^etc, 
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As to unaugmented fem. nouns in ? or i, the final is, of courBe, 
dropped by the penultimate accent, but in the plural it is 
preserved, being accented, and the termination of the plural 
which is unaccented is dropped, as sing., %#pl,, Skr. 
‘creeper' ; ^for sing., g'^ofr pi., Skr. ‘sister’ ; ^ sing, 

pi. ‘sides’ ; %ar sing., pi., Skr. etc. 

As in the dialects of the Marathi, the pi, sit is preserved in 
Gujarati ; but there it is transferred to the pi. of all nouns what- 
ever and the process is going on even in our times, being 
extended to the masc. nouns ending in ^ also, which formed 
their nom. and acc. pi. formerly by adding stt, as sing., 
pi., but now often The sindhi also has preserved the 

fem. as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neuter is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pi. 

PEONOtTNS IN THE VEENACULAES 

The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is in M. H. P. S. and 
^ in G. 0. and B. O. have ^ also. The <7 of the latter is another 
form of the nom. # to be traced perhaps to the old MagadhI nom. 
sing, as in *1% for Skr. 5^'-. The correlative is ^ in M. 
and H. and ^ in G. and # in P. S. and % in B. and G. The 
Hindi has ’Ei also. The ^ is the old Pr. nom. sing., hut the 
oblique base in P, S. B. and O. is the old JT. 

The base of the interrogative pronoun is ^j'as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is H., P. and G. M. and 
% O. and B.— also O. The and its varieties are to be traced 
to the Pr. which stands for the Skr. 5ff:, 

The near demonstrative is Wf or in H. P. nom. sing, which 
is also pronounced in other ways ; and the nom. pi. is h'. The 
first is to be referred to the Ap. trsi, Pr. «?:#, Skr. f'f: ; and the 
latter to Ap. The WT of the Skr. spra; is generalised in this 

language and is to be found in all cases of the pronoun. Hence 
arrh" is the nom. pi. The G. has T, M. 5T m., # fem., t n.,— dial. 

for the nom. sing., and the regular % m., flT, fem., ^ n. for 
the pi. 5 O. has <7, Tff, nom. sing., and B. rr all of which are 
from the Ap. or « 7 f. The general oblique base is at or f in 

M., T G., f or f| S., and f in the rest, the origin of which is the 
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Bame, M. ir, however, being referred to the Ap. sirtr which is the 
generalised form of . 

The distant demonstrative has ^ for its base. The nom, sing, in 
H. is gr, , pi. % ; in P, S. f and fT and B. # for both. 
The S. has 37 also for the sing. G. has an for the sing, and its 
usual strsTl for the pi. All these are to be derived from the Ap. 
# nom. and ail? acc. pi., traced to an: of the Skr. pronoun 
The M, and O. have lost this pronoun. 

Personal Pronouns in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. is# and Git. 
^ both of which are to be traced to the Ap. acc. instr. and loc. Jlf, 
Pr. *Tf, Skr. *urT and The Goan, has fTN, the G. old H. dia- 
lects fr, f , the Dogar dialect of the P. f?, which are all from the 
Ap. 5^ to be traced to the Skr. the 3" of which is, you will 

remember ; that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect was freely 
used as the G. # is at present. The Sindhi an? and art are further 
corruptions of these. H. P. have also H like the Cit. br the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and O, have g? and g which may 
be traced to the Ap. abl. and gen, sing. Uf, but I should prefer 
considering the ? of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to N in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and O. for the ? sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is an#, dial, an#, B. anIiT, 
which is the same as the Ap. ai?I? traced by me to the Skr. aRg%. 
The G. a# and the 0. ai# are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from ai^ 
from ar# generalised from the usual Skr. base awT by false ana- 
logy. In at#, ?r is changed to wr as it often is. The H. is this 
3T|r but the aspiration is transferred to the initial ar, and the H, to 
which it is attached in the older and the other dialect, is left free. 
The termination g is also dropped. The S. and P. have at#. Skr. 
is sometimes changed in the Pr. to ’W as in the MSgadhl and Mah. 

1 Mr. Beames traces them to Ap., aigllg Skr., but such forms do not exist. 
Prof. Lassen to whom be refers, only conjeottires aiflt to account for 
bntaflJS^ is clearly derived from Which exists even in Skr. The read- 
ing Sg in the passage from EramSdisvara given by Lassen is questionable, 
fiemacandra has 3^ distinctly and the form occurs in many verses. 
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from locative; but in the written Prakrits that have been handed 
down to us, the SRtr of is not found corrupted to W. It may, 
however, have been so in some part of the country. 

The second person sing, is ^ in all the languages except B. 
which has f?. The H. has^also. Of these is the same as the 
Ap. 5t, the f of this dialect being, as you know, dropped through- 
out ; and and % are transferred from the instrumental. The pi. 
is in M. from the Ap. similar to and the B. 5OT is 

softened from this. The G. has rW, softened from the ^ being 
changed to sf by a peculiarity of the Gujarati, which has been 
fully noticed in the last lecture. In the 0. the final tr is drop- 
ped and a softened form of this is the Hindi The P. has 5 ^ 
to be derived from or in the same way as SRff from SRIT. 
The S. has ft#, ?rff, at, and aft. In attf we 

have the ar to which ^ is reduced as in G, and the u; of §fr analy- 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. The other three are softened 
forms of this same, and in the rest the initial a is dropped aS we 
have seen it dropped in the Pr. in the bases for 5fr, for 
3raiT for and ^ for gfT, both of which exist in that 
dialect. 

The VEEB IN THE Veenactjlabs 
The Skr. conjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost 
in the Prakrits; but the increments that roots undergo in the 
several classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots them- 
selves. How these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have r% old M. G. ‘ to fear ’ from the Skr. 

of the 3rd class; M. G. ‘ to understand resT M. ‘ to be 
cooked, ’flir S. ‘to throw, ’wra M. G. H., etc. ‘ to dance, ’ 

M. G. ‘ to be born, ' f^'rar M. G. ‘ to issue forth, ’ ^ M. ‘ to fight,' 
Jira" M. G. ‘ to be maddened ’ and 1%3T old M. G. ‘ to be sad ’ from 
the Skr. fsr, f^, ftvtr, ivtr, fTW and j%^, all belong- 

ing to the 4th class; SR or S®! H. S. B. P. O. from Skr. 3^ of the 
5th; atror M. G. H. P. etc. ‘ to know, ’ T%iT B. O. ‘ to buy ’ and l%if 
S. ‘ to take ’ from the Skr. STTRT, and Sfrr of the 9th class. We 
have roots also in the forms which they have in the second and 
sixth classes, as 5^ and STT from and RT of the 2nd, and 1%^, 

5^; S*, M., S., ^ ( Skr, ^ ), also W ‘ to out^ ’ frran 

6th. 

SI [ B.G. Bhandoxkar’s Works, Vol. IV.] 
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- Veebal Teeminations thePeesent 

Of the three Pr. tenses and moods the Marathi has preserved 
two, the Present and the Imperative, The third, viz. the Future, 
is not lost, but the form became by phonetic corruption similar 
to those of the Present and you will remember, that the difference 
between the two tenses consisted in the intercalatory after- 
wards dissolved into T%, and thence softened to ll', which, having 
dropped its f in the vernaculars, melted away and another sign 
had to be added to the Present forms to indicate the Future. The 
Present was used in old Marathi and is used oven at present in 
poetry, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
sense. It has a potential signification in some cases as 
'nfer ^ «rT3r. In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the 
forms of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con- 
junction with it, as f^^. The Brajbhasa agrees with the G. 
in this respect and adds its ^ as ^ fr. In the H. P. and S. it 
signifies potentiality only; and in the last ^ masc., fem. are 
added to the forms to denote present time. ^ is the past part, of 
the root from Skr. Pr. f^rai, which means ‘ become ’ in 
Sindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the present 
also. In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
the auxiliary 3TE:. or indicates present time alone. B. O. pre- 
serve this tense in the old sense throughout. 

M. has two forms of this old Present : — 


Sing. 

Pltiral 

Sing. 

Plural 

1st 




2nd 



f?rT 

3rd ssfl 



ftET 


In poetry we have and % for ft and tr as — 

'crfe- 1 eirgt ii 

Jfianesvarl, I. 112. 

^ JTifqr stMf 

Jasnesivari, HI. 162. 

The termination f of the first person sing, is derived from the 
Pr. 'K being simply converted into an anusvara, i. e., when 
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pronounced without closing the lips, becomes f. In the same way 
the Pr. g ofthe pi. becomes The 2nd per. sing. 1% remains 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final ? is dropped in 
consequence of the usual accent on the penultimate. The f of 
Pr. pi. loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in the 
oases, and thus we have q5^+3T=q5^. The 3rd per. sing, termination 
is the same as in pr., viz. f. The pi. has lost its nasal and in 
current Marathi the f also, on account of the penultimate accent. 

In the other set the 3rd per. sing, termination is T, the same as 
in Pr., and tobe traced to the Skr. ^ of the 5tm. In the Prakrit 
there is no itmanepada termination for the 1st per. sing., but 
still we have here. This vowel is inserted before all the 
consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb anfe. 
We have also t inqifw and epficT, though it has no place in the Pr. 
This is probably due to the transference of the final ? in SR# 
and to the penultimate syllable. 

The first of the two, i. e.,the Parasm. set of forms, is used for 
transitive verbs and the second or Atmanepada for those that are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but denote a sort of 
reflexive action as >T3' ‘to read', to ‘learn’, ‘to speak', ’gt*! 
‘toteir, etc. 

The Cit. has both the padas and the q; of the Atm. is confined 
to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root as cff % but ^ or In 
the Mai. we have str, and the Goan. ST long for q' as STT?!!, vrrgr and 
3pg, the final 3T being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi. 
termination is g, which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pi’, fcsrr and the vowels of the first pers. 
form vrddhi dipthongs with the preceding base in both the padas ; 
as rfl" ^ ‘I do’, or ‘I used to do’, sm# qjft ‘we do’,’ or ‘used to 
do’. The Goan, and Cit., however, have the first pers. sing. Atm. 
in sit also. The Atm. is not used for roots ending in other vowels 

1 These vrddhi forms appear to be due to the penultimate 3T being pronounced 
long through the accent according to the usual rule and by the combination 
off or with it ; so that the combined sound is ^ and When the 

lengthened ^ becomes STT it overpowers the final f and this latter is 
dropped and we have Cit. or Goan., *I do or used to do > 

just as in a horse’ the penultimate is lengthened into gp- and the 

final V is dropped and we have 'gt^. 
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than «t, though tney may be intransitive, as ffr, etc,, ami 

in this particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Er. 


0, and B. have the following forms for the Present Tense : 

0. B. 

1 ^ If 

f ^ ^ 3f 


strf^ ^ 

Sit 51^ 


These also are from the Pr. forms. 0. has lost nasal of the 1st. 
pers. pi. and B. of the sing, also, i. e., it has one same form for 
both. 0. has lost the =5r of the 2nd pers. sing, and has S’ in its 
place. The pi. of both is pronounced sit being broad 
like that to which 31 even of Skr. words is reduced in ordinary 
uttarance by the speakers of these languages. This form tRt is 
the same as the M. ^ frnm the Pr. grif . O. has preserved the 
3rd pers. pi. ^ intact ; B. has lost the il and f. 


The other languages have : — 

G. H. 









IHqRT 


S. Tr, 



nTf^-ir}' 






31^flT^-lS 


f flit 


-rrtr-fi-A- 

f iTrntn-mJf 


S. Intr. 


p. 





sitff qp# 




f#qRt 



iff ^ 

^ qRW 


The Hindi 2nd and 3rd person sing, and pi. are derived direct- 
ly from those in Ap. The f of gilTf-f-f-^ being dropped as 
usual; the forms are ^.^f-gr-f-t and, when the vowels are combined, 
we have ^-it->¥. 

The G. P. and S. forms are exactly similar, the only difference 
consisting in the nasal of the 3rd. pers. pL, which has been elided 
in the first, as is done in the in§^mental singular. The P. and 
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S. or and 1^ must be referred to i% of the Pr. since the Ap. ptm- 
sessed the Pr. forms as well as the new ones. In old G. MSS, it » 
ttsual to write the ? and ^ of these forms separately. The G. and 
H. first pers. sing. ^ is from the Ap. while the sit of the P. 
’ERT and the S. is to be traced rather to the fSr of the Pr., than 
to this ^ as that of the ^ in the Oit. and Goan, by the elision of ?• 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instances 
of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. gr of the 
1st pers. pi. is the same as that in M. and O. and is to be derived 
from the Ap. f and the Pr. S. The of the Hindi 1st per. pi. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci- 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both and ^ exist, when in a later stage of the language the 
letter was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pi. and changed to f which became ^ by amalgama- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this cr and inter- 
posed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
S. irr^. The S. like the M. inserts ? before the terminations in the 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of irPC given above, and 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as flra? 
and <ra’. 

The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidas’s Ramayana we have : — 

3rd per. sing. 

^ 51% 5T fit > ^ #1 1 

Bala-Kanda. 

‘ But Sambhu 's word is not false. 

Everybody knows Siva to be omniscient. ’ 

Sundara-kanda. 

‘ An evil spirit dwells in the sea and having recourse to deceit 
catches hold of the birds in the sky. ’ 

3rd per. pi. 

%rr 5^ mfr I 

Bala-kanda. 

‘ Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off tho 
watery pollution. ’ 
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Bala-K. 

‘ Those men and women that listen to the advice of ITSrada 
become beggars having abandoned their homes. ’ 

2ndper.pl.: 

^ fTT t 

Bala-K. 

‘ For what reason do you go through excessive austerities V 

31%# ^ I 

Bala-K. 

‘ Why do you wander alone in the forest ?’ 
let pers. sing. : 

51^ ^ Ir I ^ sn% ^ ii 

Bala-K. 

‘I shall not neglect the advice of Narada and shall not be 
afraid even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes 
desolated ).’ 

1st pers. pi. : 

irrff tn«Ft w 5JTf i fT*ra»r sbw inpt it 

Bala-K. 

‘ Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind ; [ we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of Rama.’ 

Another reading is which is sing, and the sense is ‘ I 
narrate. ’ 

The old 2nd pers. sing, in 1% is met with thus: — 
fflTf w ^ 'Tfr fir ifTW I 
fTT ’fTflRT 1%PW' gjTfnr II . 

Ayo.-K. 

‘ I charge thee in the name of Bharata ; tell me the truth lay- 
ing aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomy; 
explain to me the reason. ’ 

There are also specimens of the Atm. : 

Bala-K. 

‘ @ees Raghupati here and there, ' 
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Bila-K. : . 

: Mf now you are amorous towards the Sat! ( ParTatl ), the way 
of devotion will end and immorality ( will ) result / 

Bala-E. 

‘ He goes having sat on the bull. * 

And it appears that the of the Present is used after verbs of 
the same kind as in Marathi. The vowel f of the 3rd pars. sing, 
does not become as in the modern Hindi and other languages, 
where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 
its original forms as in m ^ ^ fWlW 

‘wh®ii she went near, Mahesa smiling asked her how she fared’ ). 

THE IMPERATIVE 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., 
the rest being taken over from the old present or the modern 
Potential. 




M. 


0. 

B. 


1st 







2nd 







3rd 



m 





or 


In the 1st per. sing, the 5 of the Pr. is changed to ^ in M. i. e. 
IT has lost its labial element as in the Present. O. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. 
The of the pL is similarly changed to ^ and is also shortened 
or resolved into The B. has the same form as the sing. The 
2nd pers. sing, in M. has the form without the termination as in 
the Pr., the other made up by adding f corresponds to that in the 
Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransitive and reflexive roots have 
instead of which form is also found in the Ap. as I%#| 

' The O. and B. do not possess these terminations but the latter 
has ^ which is to be traced to tbe Pr. i:. The pL is the same as in 
the Pr. the f having left its trace in the lengthening of the vowel. 
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The 0. and B. ^ is also really ^ pronounced broadly ^ and 
the latter retains f unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing, 
termination S' of the Pr. is amalgamated with the preceding 
vowel into arr in M. and S in 0. and B. M. has also sometimes S 
for#. 

The ^ of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with gt. It is to 
be compared with such M. expressions as I" The O. 
preserves the 3rd per. pi. 5=5 unchanged but in the optional form 
the final S is dropped. M. and B. hare transferred the 
characteristic S to the preceding syllable and the former has 
dropped the nasal and the latter the S. In M. the S is, as in the 
sing, changed to #, but in some cases it is preserved and we 
have such forms as WSTfr, ^3^ etc. We find instances in which 
the gr preserves its place after tT as in the 0. Thus in Jnanesvarl 
t ^ I ptT^ I 

'Tft sTPTor wt ^ I !r f%marr II 1—325. 

‘ These on their part may do an unwelcome thing, just here 
and now kill us but we should not think of doing injury. ’ 

H. P. and G. have ^ for the sing, as in the above ; and cpn" pi. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. 
the characteristic Imper. 3" being attached to the f of the Pr. 5 
and even in the Pr. and M. B. and O. the 3nd per. pi. is the same as 
in the Present The P. has also the form in f- The Sindhi 
Imperative 2 nd per. sing, of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
in 3r as and of transitive verbs and a few others in f as«p(^. 
The 3" occurs in the Ap. along with the f and t[ as already noticed. 

Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative forms for other 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them ; and for the 
second per. sing, also, they have the Ap. form in ? preserved in 
S. and M. Thus Tulsidas •• — 

2nd pers. sing. snj sgrofl ^ fim' I 

inf ST 3TII II 

‘ The lord said to Hanumanta, “ Assume the form of a boy and 
go to the city of Ayodhya. ’ 

The 2 nd pers. pi. is the same as that of Present which prevail* 
in all the languages from the Pr. downwards. 
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<TTT^T qf sni' I 

“Having gone to Parvatl examine her devotion.” 

Tlie 3rd per. sing, ends in STT or ^ as in the M. and O. 

M wmr ^ wrr ;TT»Tf^ #rf I 

— Beharllaia. 

“May that polished Radha remove my worldly distress.” 
sigjTf 1— Tals. R. 

“May he confer favours.” 

The 3rd pers. pi. has f which is an Ap. form found in some of 
Hemacandra’s quotations. The f has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the sing. 

gff i jrr^st ii— Tuls. R. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires.” 

The 1st per. sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it ; hut in such a construction as the 
following the M. would have the imperative ; 

^ g tw g’Tij \ T%nT ^ ^ Tnf H 

“The Sati having got Siva’s permission went, and was think- 
ing what deception to use.” 

The pi. also must be the same. Old G. has also the Imper. 
forms in f and i? as : — 

'3^ ^ graSiTt^ I gjfTf II 

“The emperor asked this matter “ how is Gujarat ? ” 

“If you will declare war against Gujarat, send an army with me.” 

The G. and S. have another form for the 2nd per. of the Imper;; 
the terminations of this are ?iiT S., % G. for the sing, and 5% and 
^ for the pi. The H. has # and sfr for roots ending in i and 3r 
andf^ and fut for the rest. The P. and B. have for the pi. 
and in the former the singular is confounded with the usual ? 
termination. In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. In 
addresses on letters, however, such expressions as srfts 
are used and these forms are found in the works of the old 
Marathi poets. Thus in JnanesivarlJ—* 

€3 [ ft. Q . Bhandatkaff'i Worfaib VoL IV. 1 
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tR qr# w i m arnm Trsqw'sr i 

t WSffft WT I gi'S rr ^ ii 1-213. 

‘ This my mind cannot think of doing even in a dream that i 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty.’ 
?rft‘ > *i*r sjgrrfff qra wlft- ii IX— 1. 

‘Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. ’ 

%■ sritetk I <Ttqlrar i 

qw H»To5ui*T 1 « 1-48,49. 

“The Muni narrates this story to JanamejayS the king, sayiUg 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 
.thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious 
things. ” 

STrfTT emw I ^l5rr%r *fr !> 1-8. 

‘ Give attention now ; I will speak what you make me speak. ’ 

These forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his Sindhi 
Grammar to the Pr. base in used in the Present, Imperative 
and Puture, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential i and so far as the form in the S. and G. is 
■Concerned there is used no objection. But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person spoken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished Irom the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The H. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both of them are used in the 
sing, or pi. and its tr can by no means be derived from !JT ; for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of U to «r, is 
common, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other. 

In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
.3rd pers. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The second 
pers. of the active Imper. is the least respectful, since there is a 
direct reference in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of others, 
hot courteous. The 3rd pers. with wq as the nom. is more so, 
because the reference is indirect; but the most respectful construe* 
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Mon is the Passive as it does not point to the agent at all, hut 
to the thing done by him. Thus the st in these forms is from tba 
W of the passive and the Hindi from fsT, which is the other 
oorruption of that termination in the Pr. 

- The M, tfaff corresponds to Skr. the Imper. 8rd pers. 

sing, termination in that language being sg’. corresponds to 
tfhTa of the Present and the Potential sense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in solicitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr. 
as in the Jnanesvarl : — 

stont TTfl^ I 

“He said to Drona everything should be looked after by you.*’ 

These forms become in the G. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations eft happens to be 
■the same as that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Pr. Potential forms inST ; 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, termi- 
nations ? and ^ applied to the base asi«rt% ‘become’, ‘hear.* 
This confusion extended to the Hindi also since to roots in f or ^ 
it appends % and ^ ; for the Potential increment is given in 
the Pr. to roots ending in siT, f, Mt etc., i. e. any vowel except sr. 
In the progress of a language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the facts of 
the case ; while, if we confine ourselves to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two classes of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment f in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as SRlcT and the other takes if or er as i^TSRr. 
The Imper. 2nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding f 
'in old or poetic Marathi and of the latter by adding q'. The 
former takes f in the Future necessarily in the Ist and 3rd pers. 
,aing. as and optionally in some others as=Rmra' orspfefNr, 

or This option is extended eventoto^the Present 

. or and the past, participle or w# ; while in. the 
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present participle these verbs necessarily take f as ^5^ 3n%. 
The latter class takes in the Future 1st and 3rd pers. sing, and 
the option in the last is not allowed, sr being added in all, includ- 
ing the present part., as l%5Ptrr5r not i^i«fc<?5l not 

J%f%^, %?i3?{r andT%tF<Tsrff; so that this class must have T in 
some oases and 3t in the rest. 

The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take f 
before the termination of the Pres, as tPifw “I do” form their 
Imper. 2nd pers. sing, in f and insert this in the present part, as 
! while the rest do not add this f as fsri Ist per. sing., 
pres, part., and take in the Imper. sing., Imper. 2nd pers. sing. 
We thus see that we have ? in the one case and opposed to it are 
the vowels tj, sr and ^ in the other. The former ia a characteristic 
of the transitive or the non-reflexive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 

Why should it be so ? The vowels ? and 17 form the distinctive 
marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. A consciousness 
.of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and Atm. 
roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases ; 
and the base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots ( sror, ^ etc. ) has an imperative signification. Hence 
. the newly constituted base and also come to have an 
imper, sense, How these are the forms of the Imper, not only in 
our language but the old Apabhramsa also ; hence the process I 
mention must have been gone through even then. This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from if, especially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in f 
even when it cannot be had that it is not likely to reject an 
already existing one. 

You will thus see how subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 

How as regards the Ap. form 3", we see that we have it in 
Sindhi where the other languages have ®r, so that it is the old 
iporganic 3 which prevails #0 much in the Ap. And we haY§ 
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seen that f is used in many more grammatical forms in M. than 
q[’, whilst, instead of it, in other places and in the Sindhi in dl 
but the Imper. 3nd pers. sing, we have sr ; so that f is made the 
distinctive mark of the Parasm. character of a root while its 
absence or the insertion of indicates the Jitm, character. 

The Pijtuee 

The third Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus : — 
f 3# 

5 cnS" 

^ a# qpW 

The of these forms is the old Skr. W corrupted to W in the 

Saur. and g’ in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 3nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations and srr of the G. Present attached to But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost ; wherefore in 1st pers. we have not for the sing, 
corresponding to and corresponding to But G. 

has derived its 1st. pers. pi. directly from the Skr. or Ap. pi, 
or and the sing, from which, you will 

remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to fepRwfW, 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 

We have these forms in the Braj-Bhasa but the ^ is corrupted 
to ? as it very often is. Thus : — 


mm 


mw 


..... 

mm 


Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the ^ of the Pres. Braj as 
in unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practice. 
You will also observe that the old augment f is preserved. It 
may be suspected that these forms are derived from those in the 
Pr. which have f instead of but you will have observed that 
there we have ^ as in and here ^ which represents the 

Saur. and A.pbhr. The old Future occurs in Tulsidasa’s 
iRSmayaiaa. 
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; 3r<J per. sing. ^ ifmf ^ iriRTg: I 

'm^Tcfr ^ ^ n 

“Dear, leave off all anxiety, i-em ember the great God. He who 
created Parvati will do her good. ” 

If the dot on ft is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing., 

3rdpers. pl. ^3R rR #3rTf l 

• tT%ltsnfS^flr ?R??T| II 

“Good men will pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
( this ) child with attention. ” 

and pers. pi. qJfK fffT OT I irt flTT^ II 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh. ” 

In these forms the terminations of the Apbhr. Present are 
appended to the f derived from R ; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. 

1st pers, pi. m fR ?r?5T ^fsti 11 ^ Hit? RR t frrf ii 

“Then I will enter thy mouth ; I tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. 

3rd pers. pi. JW ^ar efRR- ^'^'1 1 Cr Rgsrir a^ii 

"They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of life without trouble. ” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beames gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand, which are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts f, f, ff etc., which resemble 
those of 3R or STR so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. Rl%cTmrr-Rr etc. But this future is in the first 
place rarely used in Skr. and altogether discarded by the Pali 
and not a trace of it is to be found in any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms as 
andRfesTlT. And the old forms which Tulsidas uses of the type 
of.’gfsffl, from which evidently the others are derived, will 
.remain unexplained. There can be .little doubt that .this d.erj- 
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nation, is wrong. We have seen the several steps hy. which '' we 
gradually rise to from and,, the: chain , is so well 

connected that this, etymology must be admitted ,as correoi 
The resemblance to bhat' form: in Gujarati, also must' not' be 
,:fdrgotten, . 

The Past Tense 

Past time is, in all the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the cases of some transitive verbs such as etc. 

This rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. ?%#, P. ^37 #31, 

S. mWm, M. 

irrir^r. In all these sentences the last words are past parti- 
ciples and they agree with the object in the NTom. case in number, 
gender and person. In the O. and B., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is not perceptible. In these languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of the 
regular verbal forms ; wherefore I shall -have to discuss this 
point again. 

The Past Paeticiple 

The Hindi participle ends in er which of course is the same 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. 5!cf, Pr. the consonant being 
elided, and with the connecting When augmented by the 

addition of ^ in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it is the ^ alone of the ^ being left. In the 
feminine the augmented form is W and where this ^ is not 
inserted it is W,' By adding this augmented form W to any root 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as ^ etc. 

An euphonic ^ intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as 
#ftTeto. Similar to this is the B* and O. pas^ participle as 
|n B., OTT, O. The S* termination is and the P. 
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fSTT as 3Tr(5r# from5nw ‘to be awake, ’>T%3ft from ‘to remain,* 
ijfsn' ‘gone,’ ^f^3IT ‘sent;’ the nom. termination 7 and the augment 
W for ^ being left out of consideration it is reduced to 53T. The 
G. has m and the Braj. ^ as in WTT, ‘kept’ from sniff, 

^|rr, ‘told’ from ^f, where also the air being dropped the termi- 
nation is ff i. e. fST hast0y pronounced. These languages there- 
fore preserve the old termination with augment W prefixed to it 
as in the Pr., as f##, <rfl# etc. Some of the vernaculars and 
notably the Sindhi have also inherited from the Pr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as : — 


s. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

G. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

stfff 





fH- 


itr 





w 


*i?r- 


^rffr 


•nwt 


srrff: 


r%fr Saur. 



■ -r 

gor-- 

Hindi also possesses a few. 

’TreT 






ft^r 


rnr-- 


[ being elided. ] 


sir 





srf^r 

WHt 


IW: 

But these participles are 




made the bases of verbal 


ftst 


forms ; the infinitive being 


ff|r 


and 









The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as 
from 51^, Skr. Pr. ffR#; drunk, ^ done ; ( P. has 
this also ); but some of these may be modern Tadbhavas. 

Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in This is adjectival 

in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and active 
in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Pr. past participle preserved in the other 
dialects. But iiere we have ff ( ffT ) for the at (str) of those. 
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This ^ has been traced to the Skr. ft ; but since in the MahS- 
rSstrl or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its 3T only, 
it must be derived from the Saur. ^ which often becomes S’, and 
S is frequently confounded with T and 3? as we have seen. 
In Sindhi Skr. f is always S as Ir 'give' from from 

and etc. Similarly even in the Prakrit period, such a change 
must have taken place in several words; for instance, the Skr. 
ART in and in some of the succeeding numerals, becomes 

in the Pali but is changed to in the Pr., which shows that 
Jf must have become ^ before it assumed the form of x. ^ris inter- 
changed with ar even in Skr. as or ; and in the Pr. 

and modern dialects we have for ^2", 'froT or ’tfi’??’ for Skr. "frir, 
^li«H for etc. So that this etymology is possible ; but I 
shall presently show to you that it is not to the Saur. that we 
should first look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially 
in cases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past participle and 
none of the other sister dialects and that no instance of the 
intermediate step between the 6aur. S[ and the M. ^ should be 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar cases, goes 
a great way against this derivation. 

The Marathi past participle in 55T, #, ^ is, I think, of the 
same nature as similar participles in other cognate languages 
ending in that termination. We have in G. besides 
telrat and and in S. besides and and 

There is a little difference in the sense, but both are promiscu- 
ously used in ordinary usage. B. and O, form their Preterite 
with this participle as the base as ’thnsf 3inTI% B. ‘ Gopal 
told us'; O. ‘T wrote with a pen. ' It is also 

used as an adjective as JTOTf^'the past day ,’ <1#^ if§r ‘the fallen 
tree. ’ Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is not 
given in the grammars of the languages, the lower classes of 
the Hindi population use this participle very commonly as 
H. ‘sold,’ JTW ‘gone’; and it is also found in the works of 
Kabira, though I havenotseen it in TulsIdSsa’s EamSyana, which 
is accounted for by the fact that Eablra was a Sudra himself 
and consequently belonged to those classes which use it at the 
present day. Thus: — 

63 ( E. G. Bhandarka*’* Wwclw, Vol. tV.] 
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— Eamayana II-4. 

“Then Brahma asked Ms mother : ‘ Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou !’ ” 

5rmgr m€r I ?Ts% JT 'ft HiEfr II 

— Ramayana V-?. 

“ In all the four ages holy men constructed ways but they 
did not know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
was torn!” 

Now in the Sindhi participles is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as llsi and f?3' with the suffix ST 
become and The Gujarati ones are of the same 

nature; in is the suffix and 'Bf is the original participle 
infST or JT or or which is changed to q;, as 'T often is. 
Even in Marathi in the f orms *T5!T, STTSr, STTU# in the minor 
dialects, '5rrp5r, rr^ir, wn^r, etc., if represents nn (Pr. *T3T, 

Skr. *nT ) ; t, ( Pr. spar, Skr. ^ff) ; srnr, ( Pr. ^3T3T, Skr. ) ; 
3TIf , 5n3T ( Pr. 5Tr3T, skr. :?rrcT ) , ft W ( Pr. IcT ) ; 'aiT-’TrsiT 

and so on. In the B. too we have STT??? which are just 

like the Marathi forms and are to be explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this ^ appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 1128 = 1206 A. D., 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was difficult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
‘ given to a monastery ’in which we see that 55T is 
appended to which is the same as the old Pali and Pr. parti- 
ciple ^tnit of the root ?r. 

In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
*T instead of ?T and we find several of these and others formed 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of Tulsidasa, Kabira, Canda and others sft?? ‘done,’ 
‘taken, ’ ‘known,’ ‘given’ and such others occur 

?rw itru- sw s^tr t sw arrfir'srsfNt ii 

“ The sage worshipped him in several ways, praised him and 
gave him a blessing. ” 
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In the Marathi poets we have ?ir added to fr as Jfianesvarl. 

‘ Both these dreadful noises mingled together. ’ 

9in5TT 1 wrfiRcsir \ 

“ The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.” 

Ekanatha, 

gwTsrf^ I 

‘ Ran towards Dharma or virtue, ’ 

fif%?r«ir nT% i 

‘Hearing this, Govinda smiled’. 

RukminI Svayamvara, 

In the following 5!T is applied to old Tadbhava participles 

If ifTOT I ^ iH^sT 1 «*T 55 t I » 

JSan. V.47. 

“ Because when he slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose. ” 

€rcrff 7rrf5!i ^ ^ i ii 

‘ Went in where the lord of the world Sri Krspa was. ’ 

Here Sfr and qm, are from irf, and Pr., litr, SrP and sntT 
Skr.; and to these 5rr, is added. There are other instances in these 
works in which OT is added to past Tatsama or later Tadbhava 
participles such as sR^oifraT; and in the 

language of the day we have ga# and one 

or two others. In the Jnane^vari we have also such forms as 
‘excited’, ‘slept’, and where the T represents the 

®pqr orfSit of the old participle resembling in this respect the Guj. 

qstOT. 

When the sr or sa of the old participle became too weak to be 
expressive, this form with the sufSx ?5 attached was oftener used 
and gradually supplanted the other ; and came in the course of 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. Hence it 
is applied to roots directly without the intervention of the old if 
that we have in %SIT and *i55T; and in low Hindi also, it is applied 
in the same way. The original participle was mostly ufed 
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predioatively as it it is in classical Skr. also, and this S' was 
attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after a time this new form also came to be 
predioatively used ; and it is now so used in M., G., S. and H. 
In M- however, when it was put to this purpose, it drove out the 
old one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
now it is not entirely lost in such instances as fTTWr 
^r'Twr fn# ‘there is no remedy against the thing that has already- 
taken place’. 

Then another gr came to be attached to it to adapt it for 
attributive use, and thus we have now in M. the form 
etc. with a double tr. This is to be traced to the Pr. or 
which according to Hemacandra is applied in the sense of BhSva 
1, e. being the thing signified by the base as 31*^. These two 

words are in M, or and STTS^ or arrilr, in which instances 
we see that the initial f or S’ of the suffix is optionally dropped. 
Or according to other writers, quoted by our graminarians, sir?!’ 
is also used. And in works such as the Gaudavadha and in the 
Bhagavatl we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases; but S' is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as fifg;, q?!, sirw 
from which we have ftsra, etc. In Skr, also this suffix has 
a pretty wide range as Panini V. 2. 96 : 1%??, 

rrhar^, etc., V. 3. 97 ; Y. 2. 98! V. 2-99. 

The Present Participle in the Vernaculars 

The present participle of the Pr. has lost its H in M. as 
'atTOT, in G. ‘doing’, ‘ascending’, in H. as arorr and in B. 
as while the 0. has preserved it as The S. 

and P. have preserved the Saur. form which has f instead of w 
and the former has preserved the nasal throughout while the 
latter has dropped it after roots in 3T as S, ggwfr , P. 

‘writing’ but 5if3[r ‘going’, 5R[T ‘becoming; ' this participle is used, 
as in the Pr., in the sense of Skr. Conditional, equivalent to the 
English Pluperfect Conditional, as M. Hi’ ?I?RIT ht ‘if he had 
done it, it would have become,’ G. H ^ auH ; B. % OT rn% 

‘ifhehad told you, you would not 
have believed^’ 0. ^ ^ Hifir fsiHT ^ ai5=q'^ H ffWiT ‘if the auu 
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had .arisen, the darkness would not have remained*; Hv # W WH' 
dt Sr% «riK 5f I'^TcfT ‘if I had told, he would not have listened to,, my 
words •/ S, ^ mmm ^ ^ ‘if he had not been swimming:*, #%' 
‘if I were to send*. 

The Absolutivi in the Verfacularb 

The absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination 
as^^er, the same as the Maharastrl Vararuoi, you will 

remember, gives this termination only, but Hem acandra adds 
more.' 

The G. has f , the same as the Ap. f and Pr. Skr. ?r, and 
from the Ap. or the Vedic Skr. r#rr ; or the % of may 
be the same as the particle % which means ‘and* added to f. 

The Sindhi has f for intransitive and reflexive roots and q" for 
transitive and another f3fr or for both, as ‘having heard*, 
Wt 'having beaten* and Qnut or mvf. The first is the same as 
the G., but in the qr of the transitive roots the e? of the original 

seems to be preserved and this termination added to the root 
with the Parasm. sign f. Thus we have first ?TTfT and then, ^3?r or 
being added, we have HTfPT, whereupon the ^ with the 
preceding f becomes v[ and we have im. The last vr is the same 
as the W of the Ap,, traced to the infinitive, which, you will 
remember, is confounded with the absolutive. 

The H. drops the W of this form and the original root, as 
?5fTetG., is used in the sense of the Absol., but to make the sense 
distinct % or is added, as or ^ or mm. Of 

these % is a real absolutive derived from the 6aur. and m 

is the same as i. e. the usual form of it Now when one form 
is felt to be not distinct enough, it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the same nature. You have instances of 
this process in the Pali double genitive fTOTst# and in the instr. 
H and ^ff of some of our vernaculars. 

P- agrees with the H. In however, the f is pronounced by 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in the 
BraJabhS^a. The absolutive always ends in this vowel as 
HTR, though often % the sam^ H- % is added, as etc. 
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The 0. also has f as and the B. has f or t? or as 

or Br%^rr ‘having seen.’ In the last the 3T of the original PT 
is preserved and lengthened, and the ir is euphonic. 

The Infinitive ofPhbpose in the Veenacula.es 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as ^ 5»iwrrar 
gSTirar * he began to study. ’ The form in the Pr. is but the 

augment f is lost in M. O. also has it, but its use is somewhat 
like that of the A.bsolutive ^ ‘ considering he spoke,' 

fN fiwr ‘ eating and eating he was satisfied.’ But the 
original sense is somewhat preserved, and it is in this sense 
made the basis of the present tense definite, which will be con" 
sidered hereafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, confused in the Pr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
infinitive : as G. | f • I am able to do it,’ H. Ir PraRr #, 
‘whom speech cannot express,’ Br. W 
for M. *fr For this infinitive the modern 

vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form which will 
be mentioned in its proper place. 

The Potential Paeticiple in the Veenaculars 

The potential participle in Skr. PV, Pr. STtv, is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma- 
tions. In M. W0 have gjuif ‘should be done,’ G. S. 
from (R to see, Braj. qJRt, B. & O. ^Pl^srr. The H. has lost it, so 
also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in sft appears as in M.,cPv®S., 
Braj., H. and P., spfJf O. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsama, G. does not possess it. These 
forms are called infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians. 
Prof. Hornle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in er^ ; 
but, as before remarked, the transition from sfuf to Rv and then 
to t is taken for granted ; regularly R'nr ought in the vernaculars 
to be changed to sg as in muiL According to the observations I 
pi»de before the^ of qjf# a,nd ^ of must be due to 
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STET Pr. and Ap., as in M. and G. ; so that the verbal 

noun in M. and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindhi is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
to the vernaculars, but I must not go farther. 

The Passive in the Veefaculaes 

The Pr. passive base in far and has been preserved only 
in P. & S. Thus wftsr'he may be beaten’ and ‘they 

may be beaten’ are forms of the 3rd pers. sing, and pi. of the 
passive old Pres, and modern Potential ; while the present 

part, is used as a base to form various tenses. This is the Pr. 
form in fsr, the 3T being lost. Sindhi has sr asTFST^ ‘to be drunk,’ 
‘to be washed,’ sing., pi. 3rd pers. Pres, or Pot. 

The pres. part, is wanting ; the potential participle from FoV 
being used instead as The augment % is introduced before 

this 3T where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very frequently to be met with in our poets as in 
Jnanesvari ; 

^RTt i3[3rf I % Efk i f i Hrmsim li 

‘Now incidentally will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. ’ 

FFTVfr 1 H Hmi I 

vrlr gwmr n 

“ In that manner, 0 lord Madhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up 
( lit. will be destroyed ). 

g; I Ei?f EfTrevir ^ I 
EtF <it flig \ aT%^ sTiw ii 

‘ Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by sorrow ; 
say, is the sun ever swallowed up by darkness ?’ 

Here we have instances of the Present and Future. Old Guj. 
had the passive : 

n’iif 1 5Tr%^ fRi: Ew I 
IF HT#r| uTFf 1 5frm 9?^ srrsRT > 

#3Tf fFTF I FfSfTWWf#? II 

5TF !i^ 3IWTTH I smjit n 
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‘ Where SaligrSms is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
muttered in meditation and Sm?d;is, PurSuas and the cows are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performed, where there 
are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas, 
PurSnas and duty are understood, there Mfidhava for certain 
brought the Mlechha and infamy rests ( on Ms name ) in the nine 
divisions ( of the world ).’ 

Here we have instances of the forms in 5T as ipRtf and in f 
( Pr. f3i ) : and also of the modern forms as which will 

be presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such 
forms now and then. Thus Tulsidasa : 

*Tf|w 5TO 5TR » q- W 

‘The greatness of which ( Rsma's name ) the lord of the 
Ganas ( Ganapati ) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement of the name.’ 

‘ Many couples of eyes are wanted to see the couple of young 
persons ( Radha and Krsna ). 

Here and =gri%5r«T are forms of the passive in fg. The 
verb in mod. H. is also a passive forms as G. and 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddha Tadbhava forms of the 
passive ‘to be heard,' S, ‘to be broken,’ H. ‘to flee 
away, ’^*5 S. ‘to be fried,' S. ‘to be plucked’ from pr. i^gr, 
*l®r, and I%sr and Skr. fW, iTW, and 
from Pr., iTstr Skr. ‘to be cooked’ in all, though the sense is 
somewhat altered. 3T*Tot M., S. from Pr. ?js*r, Skr. ‘to be 
obtained,’ from Pr.W5?r, Skr. ‘to be bound;’ 
%roi.f-qT M. G. H. P. from Pr. Skr. pn' ‘to be seen' also 
H.; w3#-nf M. S., ^5irrr H. P. from Pr. IST, Skr. root w ‘to be 
increased,’ ‘to swell ;’trarot M., Pr. tpg', Skr. ‘to be known;' 
5^-f M. G. from ^ Pr., Skr. ‘to occur to one’ etc. 

The Causal in the Vebnaculaes 

The causal is formed in M. by appending fsr or as or 

or umstOT 5 you will remember, I have identified 
the f that nomreflexive transitive roots take in M. with the 
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Parasm. and q' or 3T of the intransitive and reflexive -with the 
JLtm. Now when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
is lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have sT orf 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
Skr. all causal verbs are both Parasm. and Atm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking 3i or f from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Goan, and Cit. we have 
arq for the q being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel f, as ^fqntf or In the Savantvadi and Vengurla 

districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other portions 
of the area over which the MalvanI is spoken it is formed as in ■ 
the principal Marathi. The q stands for q; for this semi-vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
ifmr for qqr like the H. qqr for qqr, qT# for qr^ etc. 

In G. the causal termination is snq as qTrqi ‘cause to do,' 
‘make hot-,’ in S. ®(Tf as qqtfnr ‘to cause to increase,' 
‘to cause to wash;’ in P. sitgr or qrar as q^iqqr or q^T^qt. 

In H., it is 3Tr as q'qrqr, qqrqT, but qqrtqqr and qqiqqr are also 
used 5 and the termination qr is invariably added to the first causal 
to form a second or double causal as q'qqiqi, qqqiqr from q^qr 
and TsTqr. The 3iTq occurs in first causals in poetry, as Tulsidas : 
3iq qf-qRq wqtqf Hlf| ‘ Narrate ( lit. make me hear ) to me the 
history of the lord’; also : — 

qsqT qq qR i?q ^ qcT ^ I 

qrq tiq qr u 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dances ; so he ( the lord ) 
shows this character and that but is not himself that ( what he 
shows ).’ 

The B. and O. causal is also similarly formed by adding aq as 
‘ I cause to do, '%^qTf ‘ I show’ etc. Here also as in the H., 
the q of sqq is elided. 

The ? of the S. sni must be the ? which we have observed is 
used after transitive and non-reflexive roots in Pot., the pres. part, 
etc. as 

Thus then the causal termination in all the languages is 
sqq or ®tq, which is the same as one of the three in Pr. For, you 

64 [ B. O. Bhaaduku’i Wotka, VoL IT. ) 
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will remember, the Pr. has T, asnt and, the tr of the latter being 
dropped, there is another We have also a good many 

examplas in the vernaculars of the Pr. oausals mentioned by 
Hemacandra as formed by dropping all terminations and pre- 
serving the vowel changes, guna or vyddhi, which roots take 
before the Skr. or Pr, <7 Thus : — 


M. G. H. 


*.* ♦ 

H. 



M. G. H. S. 



M. G. H. 



H. 

qprsrHT 

vFTSWi. 

G. H. 



M. 



M. G. 



M. 

sgurfiS' 


s. 



M. S. 


.•■W.. 

^!Tow-^rRir 

S. 




I have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by inserting before the causal termination art. 
G. has S’ and Sindhi ? for s, ‘ to cause to eat ’ from 

to eat, ‘ to cause to give,’ ‘to show’ from ‘to see,’ 

'S'rref ‘ to cause to run,’ ‘ to give, ’ ‘to cause to give, ’ 

‘ to cause to sit.’ In these instances we 
have ?rT or 3Tr before S’ ; but in G. all these forms have STliT opti- 
onally added to them when the previous stT is dropped as 
‘to cause to run,’ ‘ to cause to eat ’ etc. ; and in 

S. we have the causal STIf appended to ^ after roots ending in siT 
as ‘ to cause to eat, ’ ‘ to cause to wound, ’ 

‘to cause to suck’ or ‘ to suckle; ’ so that the intervening aw is 
interchangeable in both these languages with the causal termi- 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as ‘to turn,' ^W^ra^'to cause to turn,’ 
‘ to run,’ VTi'srg’^ ‘to cause to run,’ !^-^^^ ‘ to threaten. ’ 
Hemacandra mentions iinTrat as the causal base of and gives 
in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
lart. We have,this trra’ in the sense of sending in M. 
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We have seen that ^ or ft is sometimes changed to ^ and th;gi)£e 
to T 01 ST in the Pr. and vernaculars ; whence it appears that 
fwTSTT is a denominative or nominal root from or or 
by the application of the usual denominative termination 
which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi- 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base as 
^ETrtt-T'rew^, Saur. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles j 
first in the sense of being the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as from ?l*T, from from IgtT, 

from etc. ; and secondly in the sense of doing, 
when 3TT^ or sit% intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as in Malatl-Madhava, from which we have in M, ^;srr*r$. 

The forms in which we have sit before ^ as'tmsf, etc. are 

denominatives from the past participles of original Pr. causals 
as or the causal fermination siT^ being changed to atr 

and 3TT as in the H. in ordinary causals. In the vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives expressive of being 
like the thing denoted by the base, as 


. G. H. ^TOor-t-HT to draw from 

^ p. p. p. of 


H. ’gjnrr 

to sleep 

m « 


G. i3t 

to rain 



H. G. Ir3frr-%3t 

to sit 


T^withgPT 

H. G. 

to enter 

sri%^ „ 

ft^T^with sr 

H. 

to cry 

„ 


G. ^ 

to be angry 



G. 

to be pleased 


m. 

H. G. 

to be diminished „ 


We have another verbal base in M. which involves 

the idea of 


power and ability as ‘can be dene,’ 5 RRW ‘can be sat.’ 

These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. T is somesimes 
seen for ^ : — 

5tCt ^ 1 i ^riqer flfr ^ ^*1 ti 
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■ Even if the Veda tas told much and indicated a great many 
distinct things, still one should take that which is beneficial 
to himself.' 

?rfSr^ ? 

* Who should be called ? ’ 

Here the sense is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from the pass, 
of the causal, whence is Pr. for Skr. ^4^. 

Power is implied on account of the forms being derived in this 
manner ; for, TO mj in Skr. means the work is caused 

to be done by me by Govinda; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is 
caused to be done by me by myself, i. e. ‘lam the causer of myself 
to do it^ i. e., ‘ I can do it. ’ In G. this causal pass, stsst is trans- 
formed into Sir, as the causal erg so often is, and the sense is simply 
passive^ in some cases and passive and causative in others, as 
srf TOPT # ' this boy is known to be a fool; ’err wiTPEfr 

!T^ ‘ this work cannot be done from me.’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma- 
rians do not notice them, as H. 

singulars the number of a thing is known to be one,’ ^ grw 
% ‘that is called a sentence’ etc.' 

Thus then you, will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits, i. e. all their grammatical forms, in 
our vernaculars. ^ The cases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and the same. And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also. 
The pronouns are the same as in the Pr. and the Apabhrajpsa' 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. All the 


1 Mr. Beames traces the vernacular causal terminations rr At.. 

to the Skr. 3T?r. But this is evidently a mistake. The Pr. 5 ^% or has 

escaped him somehow. The of the Hindi causal forms he ake derives 
from the of But this ^ is too weak to be changed to any other letter 
than the vowel q-^ and q is uever changed to a semi-vowel excepting in 
the doubtful instance ^ from 
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vernaculars have the Present, though, except in the 0. and B., 
it has acquired another sense and another word or expression is 
wanted to restrict it to the signification of the present time. 
G. S. P, andH. have lost the Imperative, but it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the G. and 
the Braj.; while this latter possesses the solitary form of theAorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or uncompounded verbal forms existing in our languages ; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres, participles 
as bases and appending the Pres, verbal terminations, as will be 
hereafter shown. Past time is almost universally expressed by 
the past participle, and this retains the passive, in some oases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Pr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
we have no other. The passive forms are seen in Sindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termination is preserved almost unchanged by 
the M. and G. while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that the Prakrits lost. 

And as we ascend higher up in the hi.story of each of these 
languages, we find in use such forms as it has now lost. All our 
vernaculars must at one time have been in the condition in 
which we find the Apabhramsa, but the dialect of that name 
which is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 
we find in the scraps of literature I have noticed, resemble the G. 
and the Braj and in a less degree the S. P. and the ordinary H. 

The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Braj ; and the 
works of TulMdas, Biharilal, Kabira and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Braj poets 
as they should be called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old -Braj literature we find the Apabhrainsa forms of the 
Present tense unchanged ; and from these has directly been deriv- 
ed the Present tense of the modern S., G., P., Braj and H. The 
Apbhr. Future is found in the G, and in modern Braj and ip the 
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poet$ in fin older and less corrupt form also, though the fr is 
changed to Such Apbhr. forms as ^ are preserved in the 
G. ; and the neuter sing, in t in that dialect as well as in the 
Braj, where it occurs especially in the verbal nouns or infinitive*. 
The first pers. sing, f exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, as I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, but the four named above bear a closer 
connection to it. 

And since the ApabhramSa is referred by the grammarians to 
the Saurasenl type, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. S. P. and H., as the representatives of the old Saurasenl, 
which from the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
country about Mathura. 

The distinction between this and the old MahSrastrl was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were such as could not last for many centuries. The change of 
K and «r to ^ and vr, for instance, instead of elision and f is of 
such a nature. The law of elision which operated in a great 
many other cases could not long be kept from extending itself 
to ?r. But still we do find in the modern G. such forms as f%f, 
1^1 etc. for and This change was made 

in some cases in the Saurasenl as in for and in 

others not, as ermTfT for 3ir%3r. And the change of to !=ff and 
f we find in the S. and P. Present Participles. The Saur. 
Future which had an intercalatory 'fW instead of the MaharSstrl 
it is, as we have seen, preserved in the G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the ApabhrainSa. Then, if 
we follow Vararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was far, 
and in the prose speeches in the dramatic plays it is this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the sr dropped. 

Now all these peculiarities are absent from the M. In the 
old Maharastrl verses, occurring in the plays, as well as accord - 
E.ing to Vararuci, the absolutive termination was 3ror, which we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of fr and V in 
old Mahr. was gjsT and and we have these forms in the M. in 
^ and as we have seep, while % instead of f instead of 
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^ occur in the four Saurasenic dialects and these we find in the 
plays. The Pres, and Imper. of the M. have been - derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbhr. forms. Thus then, the M* is the 
modern representative of the old Maharastr! 5 so that it hardly 
admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in which they prevailed, TheB. and O. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur. ; and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M. on the one hand and the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal point 
to their being the descendants of the old MagadhI. 


LECTURE VI 


Hew grammatical Formations in the Northern 
Vernaculars 

We will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages which are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, but which have been constructed in 
recent times. Such new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay ; or, having been in long use, lose all freshness 
of meaning, and cease to be as expressive as one would wish them 
to be, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in our 
vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. The old Present itself 
acquired a potential sense in some oases and a past habitual sense 
in others, whence for the expression of present time another 
set of forms was required. 

In Sanskrit itself such a phrase as nsrr*r: ‘gruel for a 

Brahman’ is not so expressive as ‘ gruel for a 

Brahman’s purpose’ ; which again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into ‘gruel for 

the purpose of a Brahman’. 

When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forms. But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of .etymology such an expression 
as comes to be looked upon as an independent word meaning 
"for the sake of” and applied promiscuously to all nouns, 
including such as could not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in it becomes a termination, and a new case 

form grows up and the old one often goes out of use. Then again 
phonetic decay sets in and by reducing this expression to 
and ultimately to ^ ( M. the original word being ), 

irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of a 
book that it belongs to Mm and looks upon it as possessing that 
attribute and subordinates Mm to it, the expression aw 
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will not serve his purpose, hut he must have some such as 

And if this way of looking at things becomes general, 
supersedes WW. In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The Oblique Forms 

The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the S5manya-rupa or the common form, because it 
is used in all the oases. 

The Oblique Form IN THE Marathi 

There are two Samanya-rupas for the two numbers. In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations of the modern languages being the same 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no Samanya- 
rupa have recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhi 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Panjabi ; after these the 
Gujarati, and lastly the Bengali and the Oriya ; which may be 
said to have no oblique form at all. 

The Marathi oblique forms are made up by adding these 
terminations •' — 


( 1 ) Sing. 3TT 

PL 3lt 

(2) t 

f 

(3) „ t 


(4) „ gr 

„ ^ 

(5) „ T 

3IT 


( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take the first — 

(a) Masc. and Neut. nouns in ®r as fTH ‘hand’. fTHI obi., 
sing, ‘to a hand f TctT^R pi. ‘to hands’. 

( b) Masc. nouns in sit and neuter nouns in if which combine 
the final and the termination into UT, but to in the speech 
of the KonkanI Karhadas and in the CitpavanI and 
optionally to ur or iT in adjectives f as siNt ‘a mango’, aifstlT 

65 t R. G. Bhaadarkar’s Works, ¥oL IV. ] 
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obi., sdan^r sing, ‘to a mango’ ; ‘a plantain’, %5!lT obi., 
sing. ‘to a plantain’; ‘to a mango’ in the 

EonkanI Karhadas, marr ‘yellow’, or obL, 

srtRRT or sing, ‘to a yellow mangb’, 

respectively. 

( 0 ) A good many Masc. nouns in f, the f of which is changed 
to ?rT before aiT as nom., ffiRT obi., sing, 

pi. 

All neuter nouns In f as H'm'r-HTf?lT-ntRW-HTr?m?r. 

{ d ) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in gr. Some of 
these change 37 to and others drop it, since it is the 
37 of the nom. sing. Apbhr., as ‘a brother’ — obi., 
WfWre' sing. ‘to a brother ’, pi. ‘to brothers’; ^3^^ 

‘traveller’, obi., sing., pi. ; 

*Ie5^ sing., noRTO pi. sing., pi. 

Some nouns of this class take 37T optionally as 
sing., pi. 

{ 2 ) The following nouns take the second form t, f = — 

.. ( a ) Tatsamas in short f as 

( b ) A few masc. nouns in f as f€r ‘ elephant ’, 
sing., pi. 

( c ) A good many femininine nouns in ST as manner, 
f^— sing., pL; ‘ a plantain tree 
%o5T3 sing., %o5W pi. 

( d ) Some feminine nouns in f as st ‘ ground ’, if— 
sing., litr pi. 

( 3 ) A good many feminine nouns take the third form f—Stf 
as^‘a mare’, 'gr^ sing., pi., sing., ulf^tl-pl. ; 

‘a garment worn by females’, <5rT^r sing., pL, llCll’ 

sing., pi. In the Goan, and Mai., however, this form does 

not exist and these nouns take the fifth form if— air, as "flfit— 
sing , pi.; sing., trr^rfip pi. 

( 4 ) Some masc. and feminine nouns in ^ take the fourth 
form 37-*, as lfl37— sing.^ pi; f, ‘a side’, 
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( 5 ) Tlie following classes take the fifth form .—A good many 
fem. nouns in sr as sfnr ‘a tongue ’, i%5r sing., pi., sing., 

pi.; a good many fem. nouns in f in the Goan, and M5l. 
dialects ; see instances given above ; some fem. nouns in as 
5T^ ' a leech’, SToSW sing., ^'SSWf pi, sing., pL; 5TTgr 

‘husband’s brother’s wife’, 5fn%— srieft etc. Some nouns take 
this form optionally as or or The usage 

in several cases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anusvara in the pi. of all forms. 
Another fact should also he borne in mind that nouns in f and Bt 
often take the W — ®tf or tf — forms though these properly belong 
to nouns in sT. 

The Oblique Foem in Sinuhi 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take 3T for the ohl. sing, 
and etf, and 311% for the pi. : — 

{ a) Masc. nouns, the nom. sing, of which ends in B, as 
a country’, ohl, sing. ‘of a country’, 

pi. ‘of countries’, also sit. 

( b ) Masc. nouns in ^T, which, however, combine the final 
and the termination into as in the Cit. Mar. as *rrft 
‘a carpenter’, obi. ^1% sing,, and pi. 

( 3 ) The following nouns take 3T for the obi. sing, and l%, wtrH 
and 3T% for the pL in addition to and tj : — 

(a) Masc. nouns inf as pur ‘a peasant’, or pRsifsing., 

pf , pR^, PP, Pf^, pff% and pIr pi. 

( b ) Fem. nouns in f as ‘a mare’, ohl. '^flrsi sing, 

andPllR pI 

( c ) Masc. nouns in ST; as irrof *a man’, obL JlTWfai sing., 
pof f^, iTTcrf 3T^, Hpjf sit and rtmf it pi 

( 3 ) Founs in short f have no separate form for the sing, of 
the ohl, the nom. form being used ; the pi they form like the 
above class, as PT% f. ‘a story ', obi. sing., PI?f3iT, 

and pi. Masc. nouns in p however, do 

not take the forms in 31R and as ‘ a lion’ sing., 

?5RR-3frr- If pi. 
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( 4 ) Fem. nonos in sr, sri aiid have no separate form for the 
sing, while in the pi. they take wa ‘wish’, obi. sing., 
pi,; f=9rr ‘a murder’,obl. sing., pi. ; ‘lightning’, obi. 

ff^ sing., pi. The first has =F[qt and also for the pi. Here 
there is one type for one class of nouns and not tw'o, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in is taken by all feminine 
nouns in 3T, ®(T and f andalsomasc. nouns inf. Masc. nouns inis’ 
and fern, nouns in S’ have 3" in the criginalbase itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 

The Oblique Form in Panjabi 
The Panjabi has the termination for the sing. obi. of nouns 
ending in 3F. The sing, of all other nouns has no special form 
while su is appended to all nours to form the obi. pi., before 
which the final eiT of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed 
tof, as 'fi?T ‘a horse’, cbl. sing, and pi. Final gr 

preceded by a vowel combines with this s?T to form ^it, as 
or W ‘father’, obi. pi.; and final er forms sir as Jis^f'man’, 
obi. pi. There are no other changes. 

The Oblique Form in Hindi 

The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing, for nouns 
in su only. It ends in as that of the S. and Cit. M. nouns in 
sit, Karh. M. and P. nouhs in 3tr as ; The pi. obi. of 

all nouns whatever is formed by adding sir which amalgamates 
with the preceding sr of all nouns and the sir of such as are 
masculine, and combines with f to fcrm |ut; as ‘a village’, 
nT#Pr pi. ‘of villages’; ^l^r ‘a horse’, mtig;r pi. ‘of horses'; qiH 
‘a master’, ^mfr^r pi. ‘of masters.’ In ether cafes it is simply 
added to the noun as'«r^ ‘a jackal, 'Rigei'icF.r pi. ‘of jackals’. 

In the Brajbhasa and in the old poets the obi. pi. of all nouns 
has H or f3 instead of as HfT ‘agoed man’BfTH^r pi. ‘of good men’. 
This termination is also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom, 
pi. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it; as ^ 
‘people’ sing. pi.; «uicT ‘devotee’, isuififr pi. ( 'gf ^ir T.»rair 
Eabir ). 

The Oblique Form in Gujarati 
In G. the obi. form of masc. and neuter nouns ending in ait 
and ^ is formed by substituting sir for those vowels. The latter 
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take an anusvara in the pL, and the forms of the former for both 
numbers are alike as sing, and pi. ‘to a horse or 

horses’ ; ‘a plantain’, %55T-%5!n% sing. ‘to a plantain’, %55i^ pi. 
‘to plantains'. But the nom. pi. forms of these are and %«ST, 
whence it appears that in the pi. the obi. cases are formed simply- 
adding the terminations to the nom. pi. and there is no such thing 
as a common oblique form. And this is the case with the sing, as 
well as the pi. of all other nouns ; as ‘a man' nom. sing., 

*Troi# nom. pi., sing., mojWR pi. The plural termination is 

sfr and is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days even 
to the final sir and art of nouns in ^ and ^ to distinguish the pi. 
forms from the sing, as or nom. pi, or 'trST3ri% 

dat. pi. But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mostly the forms without are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in ait or # are often used in the pi. without it in such 
instances as fasr 'Ennr % in the nom. and other cases. And 
this is the usual practice in old G. literature ; as cJigSHT 

( Panch. ) : ‘The marriages of the sons of other people are 
performed ; ' # ‘he has a knowledge of all the 

Sastras’. 

g?55^*Rr gT?roT 
5srr% 

lit -qr 4trrr Hort 

^aprr wr w 

Svargarohana by Sundarabha-t-Ui, 

‘All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They 
will build their homes there. The work Svargarohana was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues ’. 

3^'f#q^'ftqnv) ^ f«RT zxz 

Kavyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘Many birds raise a noise. There are mountains, forest* 
many hills ; over these is a crowd of monkeys.’ 

The ^ however is seen in fern, nouns ending in f = — 

niwft sifrat 51% n 

Svargarohana, 
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‘ The water of the sea and of the rivers on land ( in villages ) 
will be dried up.' 

wlOT ^ ^ I ^ aoTt if II 

Kavyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘ There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist.’ 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the ^ is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing, and pi. cases except the nom. of nouns in sit and i. The 
true explanation therefore of the modern W of the pi. is that fem. 
nouns in STT and f preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, as the minor M, dialects have done, and, the sing, 
and pi. forms of masc. nouns being alike, the fem. sit was trans- 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pi. as is now being 
done to nouns in W and #. Thus then the G. noun may be said 
to have no real Sam&nya-rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in aft 
however have a form ending in q; when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loc. case in q’ as a?T 'PTtr tno!% 
‘this thing was done by a good man’, fipir 

‘boys went to the margin of a tank’ ; but this may be explained 
as a remnant of the old agreement between the noun and its 
adjective and ^ may be regarded as an instr. form and a^% 
a locative. 

Absence of the Oblique Poem in Bengali and Oeiya 

The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M, S. H. etc., these languages, like the Guj., 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found its fem. su and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and O. had no such distinctively pi. 
termination left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to 
the use of a word signifying collection such as f^*r originally 
‘direction, row, line’, ■’IDT, and etc., after the noun, the 
plurality of which is to be expressed. Thus ^T3ir ‘a king’, 

‘of a king’, ‘of ki ngs’ lit. ‘of the direction row or line of a 
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king. Sometimes the word is attached to the gen. sing, as 
to express the gen. relation between the ^ISTT and 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denoting 
inferior animals and such words are appended and such 

others as to those signifying inanimate creatures as 
of a dog ’ ‘of dogs. ’ The Oriya sign of the plural is 

wnr for rational and animate creatures and etc. for 

irrational or inanimate, as ‘a beast’, sing, ‘of a beast’, 
SliWrsgPT ‘of beasts. ’ The B. adds Tt to the nom. sing, of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pL, while etc. are 

applied to the rest, as ‘a king’, ‘kings’ ; ‘a dog’, 

‘dogs.’ The 0 . adds tr to TtR to form the nom. pi. as 
'TS^TTH. This is the same as that of in M. and H. 

The Natuee oe the Oblique Form 

Now the question is what is the nature of this Samanya-rupa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive the termination and what is the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as HWtr or with a noun. 
We say cutset or cUTsut ’TTJjff i. e. put the noun into the gen. 
case. Now this cUT^rm^ft is convertible with fEHSPTUpt, in 
which r*n5T is the oblique form of cfr the demonstrative. 
Similarly we append even some of the case terminations to 
the gen. as Ht g m ? ITO fH# ‘[I cannot do the work’; 
qTmT ‘there is no spirit ( lit. water ) in him. ’ 

May the Samanyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. 
is used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, not only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some oases also, as we have seen, 
and the case terminations attached to it ; thus tI*T is aco. sing, of 
T in the Pali and the Pr., WT# instr., Wlfl abl.,HHl'»ir 

loc. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
those cases are added to the Griginal gen. form HH. We find 
everywhere in the history of our languages that after a time the 
terminations in some cases come to have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 
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ordinary post-positions. Thus, before the loc. was appended 
to *T*r, it must have acquired some such sense as ‘in the interior 
of’ and that the whole expression finfirr might mean ‘in the 
interior of me.’ Similarly in the Apabhramsa, some of the post- 
positions which came into use and which, as I shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are used with the 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus 
5^ ^ ^ sgj ^1% ‘ I pine away for thee, oh 

beloved, but thou for another’, in which we have the postposition 

and having the sense of ‘for’ used with the genitives a# 
‘thy’ and Slurs’ ‘of another.’ 

ANALYSIS OF THE MABATHI OBLIQUE FOBM 

And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shall find 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Pr. genitives. 
Thus the form in SfT sing, and 3lf pi. which nouns in 3T, sir etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr. f sing, and t or spt pi. derived 
from Pr. N and nt. The grammarians give the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as but f is also found, as in sivff in the above 
quotation, and in the following occuring in an old work: — 

tTOf #qT% I m%u 

* The wealth of Kanha was like the aflSiuence in the house of 
Indra’ where is gen. sing. The ?■ of for instance, is 

reduced to sr, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars) and we have ffsrr or fiar. Similarly 3T of the pi. 
combines with the preceding 31 into 3if and we have fTHT. 

The second form t and f is derived from tha gen. of nouns in 
f or f masc. or fem. Thus is the Pr. gen. sing, from which 
we have %ofT the sing, obi., and pL, the or of which is 

reduced to 3^ as in the other case, and we have ;-3 t, as proved 
in the last lecture, generally goes out in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial, and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have %o^f the obi. pi. Or the sing. ? 
may be derived from another fem. gen. termination ar or the mas®. 

3f for which, before the preceding short ?, goes out since it is 
filial, as 
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, The fourth form S' and ^ is similarly derived from masc, and 
fern, nouns in S' or sr; as obi. M„ though 

'we have not this word in this form in M, where it is 
gen. obi. sing. M.; obi. pL M. 

. The and wpl. is from fern, nouns in sit? 
Pr. or l%sunf-f§T% M. obi. sing, and l%5vnoT-»%5^n3t-i5iuf M. 

obi. pi. 

The third form t sing, and sir pi. is a mixture of the second 
fend the fifth and the nouns that take it form their oblique on 
the type of the fifth in the Goan, and Mai. 

Analysis OP THE SiNDHi OBLIQUE Poems 

The Sindhi in its ®r of the sing, of its first and second forme, 
shortens the air of the M., i. e. the two ai form one strong at; while 
in its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. n%,st, 
.^IT^ etc. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form atr, like the 
corresponding M. tr, which appears to be from the Apbhr. t of the 
gen. pi. of nouns in short f or S' given by Kramadlsvara and the 
rest presents the gen. ff in an uncorrupted form. Of these 
which all fem. nouns and one set of masc. nouns take appears to 
be a combination of the fern. nom. pi. ^ and the gen. i. e. to 
the nom. pi. of these nouns the obi. was added instead of tb 
idle original base. 

THE Hindi and the Punjabi Oblique Foems 

The P. pi. 3IT is the same as the M. and the H. # is from 
the Apbhr. f of nouns in f or !?. Or it may be explained as a 
combination of the fem. sit with the nasal of the gen. as the 
Sindhi^ is. 

The Braj H also presents the gen. termination in an unchanged 
form. • , 

This then is the way in which the oblique forms are deriveff, 
■but as usual the law of false analogy and simplication has, been 
in operation e'ven here and thus while the M. represents them in 
.a pristine condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer typ^ 
and the P. and H. and perhaps the G, to one and the B. and.,^ 
•have dropped them altogether. - ■ ■ (.Wi, 
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It now remains to show why nouns with various endings 
inflect the obi. in M. and S. according to the same type. I have 
already shown that the oblique terminations sir and sir properly 
belong to nouns in Sf. Sindhi maso. nouns in 3" are, as observed 
on a former occasion, really nouns in sT, 3" being the nom. sing, 
termination, whence they take in the sing, sir shortened to ar. 
ITouns in sir Mar. and P. and in ^ S. also form their oblique 
according to this type. But the sing, base ends in ^ or q in M. 
and q in others. These nouns, as shown in the last but one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of 
Thus Skr. is Pr. or since sT is pronounced U", and 
with f or 31 the gen. termination becomes ^t^ + 3T= which 

by hasty pronunciation becomes ^S^rl ; but in the older M. poets 
we find also. How in the state of it may become, as 
1 have once stated, tff%, as tPUgr for becomes or %5!r, and 
after a long vowel the following 3T is elided, whence we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P. and H. Similarly we 
have the plural 

Neuter nouns in q are also nouns with a final as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Maso. nouns in sit. 

and + si of the gen. = %o5?IT-%555lT. 

Similarly ^ = 1^0131 = etc. 

Maso. nouns in f also take this form. If they do so, they 
must be nouns in 3 t originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to be so. Thus ffTsft Is Pr., Jirf^ 
Sk.; wherefore we have f^%I + srr = ffTSUI; H T T^ T Ig ^ g is Pr. 

and with the gen. f or aithe obi. crfftTour ; srnferPr. emSNl 
and with si for ? enuilT obi. etc. Similarly is KriWi, where 
with gen. 31 we have M. iTimT; is <lTffr3T and thence <TnnrT. 
B. fl# is Skr. frf^, Pr. 5Tf%3fir which is the S. obi. form, since the 
effect of two sr coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision and form one strong 3 t. 

We thus see that most Mar. and S.masc. nouns inf and M. neuter 
UouUb f are derived from Pr. nouns having a final st representing 
Skr. ^ or any other syllable. In the same way Skr, is Pr. 

thence and with the gen. ^ for f the M. dbl. ; 

BO also M. iTiB- must be Pr. ’»iT33f, Skr. M. »ni, Pr. sWai, 
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Skx. ia order that with the gen. sr they may yield sfTsrr or 
fOKRT. Neuter is Skr. »TfS|5 and hence by the combination 
of *1^ + ®r we have or *ro5^. S. irni^must have been 
from WISH and the aspiration being transferred to H we have 
HTWfST which is the obi. form. Thus then those M. and S. masc. 
nouns in S' and M. neuter nouns in ar which take this oblique 
form were Pr. nouns in ar representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
mostly Now these vernacular nouns in f or f and S' or 37 
which in Skr. have not a syllable like H or at the end must 
have the ?? attached to them in tie Pr. and Apbhr., as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in sr which on that account have become 
nouns in aft or as in the modern languages. 

Those fem, nouns in ar that have f or f for their SSmanyarupa 
terminations must be Skr. and Pr. nouns in !■ or f as they are as 
a matter of fact ; as is Pr. or gR®!-, Skr. is Pr. 

and Skr. f^; Skr. Pr. ;3rf|eT, Skr.’fTTuyTT, Pr. srffnfr; 

Skr. Pr. srr^; and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
such as fm, *T«T, 1%^ from etc.; others that end in 

f and take these terminations were also originally nouns in ? 
or t as gf, Skr. and others. Some masc. nouns in f which 
form their obi. in this way must also be derived from correspond- 
ing nouns in f, as 5# is from the Skr. and Pr. Nom. sing. 5^. 
And modern Tatsamas in f or f of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
^ and ^ must be originally nouns in ^ or 37. Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr. gen. of fem, 
•nouns in sir, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus sfper, 
Pr. fsisuT, Skr. RTgT ; Skr. vrrrr ( mod. Tad. ) ; Hlcff— *lTc5T — 

wrar; lifNr— fwrar— fuw; ^ orffR— rst— hit : ’rrr5r--^'^--tsrT; 
%3T— -^wTr — etc. All modern fem. Tatsamas in arr are inflect- 
ed in this way. Prom the fact that fem. nouns in f take art for 
the pi. obi. it would appear that they were originally nouns inanr. 

we know must have been Skr. since the masc. is ansqj. 

Its gen. pi. in Pr. therefore was 'ttfirairai', whence we have 
hut the sing. obi. which is the sume as the nominative is not 
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formed, as it should be, according to our theory. But, as observed 
before, the Goan, and Mai. have faithfully preserved the old 
iaadition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and in this 
instance applies the case terminations to the Nom. and not to 
Special obi. form as the other languages do to a much greater 
extent. The Goan, and Mai. Samanyarupa of is from 
Pr. gen. , the last two vowels combining into ^ and the f 

and ^ into Other instances are Skr, 

the sing. 

obi. of which in the Goan, and Mai. are ^m%, Jisst etc. 
Similarly those fem. nouns that take this type of the obi, must 
have been nouns in srr representing such a syllable as 
TIhus M, is Pr, Skr. and gTSsrr with the f or 

of the Gen. sing, is gfast and with erf of the pi. ; also 

STOTSTT or ^rgiSTT-ST^ran'; 37 a louse Skr. The last 

and also have also the obi. form in 37 and 3j. Several other 
nouns also, masc. and fem, ending in f and have the f and 37 
form of the obi. as well as the err or qf and sif form. This arises from 
the practice of adding ^ or ^ optionally in the Pr. just as there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in ar and STT. 

In this way the several types of the M. samanyarupa arose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set. 
After the forms came into use, words — from foreign languages for 
instance were introduced which cannot of course be traced to the 
Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form according to 
the gender in the first place and then to fancy or accident ; there 
is no reason why ^ should be 5^?!# for its oblique and not 
or qfrsT 'ht'xi and not qfhifi’ ; the tradition with regard to some 
Pr.' nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
Ifeeh'in Re condition of these foreign nouns and must have been 
treated likewise *, ahd to a certain extent oblivion is the reason why 
we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

the oblique forms; and all 
harmonize so 

odtapletely'Vrith'it'Mt &ef^*^^^^ wha|ever^W to % 

tifith:' Ahdho''6IHet'casAtlij(fi' li4"^k'-'^oliW hhVy^f^e^ 
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purpose of reconstruction. When a language is in an early staga 
of growth and case forms such as the loc. sing. ■ are made up 
joining two words such as %9r ‘a shining being’ and f ‘this’ or ‘here’, 
imagination is wanted to connect the ‘here’ or ‘this’ with the shining 
being, i e. in the place of the shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
of, it is necessary that it should# be used in connection with the 
new post-position; otherwise the sense would be incomplete. 
4.nd thus in Skr., Pr. and the modern languages all such post- 
positions are appended to the gen. case. The gen. forms of nouns 
fis ihey were in the Prakrits and the Apabhrainsa hare descended 
to the Marathi only somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal change that the nouns or crude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final 31 or srr answering to such a Skr. syllable as g, ^ 
pr iT when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i. e. f or g' ; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nora. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. 
qonfines it to its own place and uses the old gen. everywhere and 
without exception if we take the minor dialects also into consider- 
ation. The other languages have of course, as has been shown, 
preserved this gen. in some cases and of them all the S. in the 
largest number of instances. Some such as the H, and P. have 
generalized the pi. form of one set of nouns and use it for all. 
The M. cases are thus more difficult to the learner than those of the 
other languages, but that is a matter with which we are not 
Concerned here, 

NEW Terminations IN THE ViENAOULAEs 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the new termina- 
tions. These have not necessarily sprung up from independent 
words. We have seen that the old terminations such as the sr of 
the instr. have been detached and constituted into post-positions. 
Buttheihost common method the vernaculars have resorted to 
is to attach the case forms of certain words to the gen, of the 
nouns. The aco. and dat. terminations in the various dialects 
are tliese : H. , #, Braj. B. *, t, O. f , S. t, P. t. Hit, G. 

M. % m, and t used in poetry. Of these W has been discussed. 
The Mai. and Goan, have ft for pronounp nnd the former f for 
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nouns and the latter Khandeil has P, has art also for % 
Old Bengali has also a dative in "^. 

^ 5^ iigwT«Rr% 

Mah. Nalop, I. 

'The swan said to Vaidarbhl with human speech.’ 

The Obigin op ^ in the Veenacular terminations 

Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the 
Dravidian f. But in our whole investigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr. 
Trump derives the S. # and B. % from The last may not 
unlikely have been derived from it, hut the aspiration of the S. 
# is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel C; hut 
we have seen that in the old Pr. this goes out, leaving nothing 
but ST, ^ or ij, i. e. the consonantal portion of it, which is subordi- 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace. There is no other 
instance in which ^ is known to exert such an influence. The 
Hindi ^ he also derives from ^ and not But here the 
Anusvarais not accounted for and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remarks, ^ is not a word likely to yield the 
sense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 

To be able to arrive 'at the probable or correct etymology of 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more ancient forms of it that may possibly be found. Now 
there are such forms in the case of the H. ^ and the Braj 
The old H. poets often use and even for instance in 

Tulsidas's Ram ay an a we have : — ^ 

Wf ^^3 Tm TO I ft wr ^ JIT?f II 

‘The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them 
stupid.’ 

WJT srrft ^ sntw « 

‘He burned Kama but gave a boon to Rati ; this was an 
excellent act done by the ocean of mercy.’ 

fTH ^ It 
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‘He gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Bratimatis.’ 

ST%<T ^ ^ I sw 

‘Proper seats were given to all ; my mouth is one, how shall I 
relate the festivities ?’ 

^ fiTOT #pfr ST sn? J 

‘Met Kaikayl again, but the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside 1 ’ 

Now we have seen that often in the modern languages the ?■ of 
older words is dropped ; and thus from epg we have ^ and then 
^ or ^ by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From tpf the MalvanI and Goan. ^ is derived. 
The ^ and ^ are also traced to by Dr. Trump. But Mr. 
Beames derives them from ‘arm-pit, side’, which becomes 
and then and the anusvara he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes 9?^ to be the original of ^ is preserved in 
the modern languages in the form of cETSgT, but the further change 
of 50’ to f in the sufiSx he accounts for by considering it to be a 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of in the ordinary word H. ‘a place’ 
and in the f of srp, I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Beames is altogether wrong in deriving JEST. etc., and further 
on af or aif from aressna, cTffsiTa etc. Such new expressions in 

the face of the many good old words existing in Skr. and Pr. could 
ncdi have come in ordinary vernacular use. The B. <r»nU‘, sitwr, 
etc., which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology ajpe 
manifestly new combinations of tr and uw, au and «tiu, and «n«r 
like the barbarous compounds of Skr. and foreign 

words derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tadbhava 
element. Neither should we derive the M. c[«r and later -firom 
in the face of the Pr. tjPtr from Skr. sisr or IW which we find 
everywhere in Pr. works. Now as regards in addition to the 
objection which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in answering, it is 
to be observed that the word is found nowhere used in that sense 
in old H., Q. or M. literature and, that it might be the original of 
%e dat. case-affix in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
it should have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or iju th® old 
Utersdure of the modern languages 
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One chief and important source of the modern case afldxeB has 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnacular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted s as Jft ft# 

‘I went to ( lit.) the here of Govinda, i. e. to Govinda’s place ; 
3 irT% nff ^fstt ^TT T sent my servant to your here’, i. e. your 

place ; f a?T nnt 5^ ‘I went to Murlidhar’s there’ i, e., 

place. These n? r and fisf are really remnants of the old Pj*. 

locatives of ( in the forms f or ar) and ?ra;. If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course of time become 
terminations 5 and ni for the Pr. Apbhr. loc. of Bff, has become 
a termination in H. as W 1515^ nf W ‘I went to the there of the 
,town’; ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhrarhsa, 

according to Hemacandra, and were used as postpositions 
in the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 
5# filwTt frar &c. These, as they are, appear like 

instrumental plurals of the pronouns and and they may be 
so really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and this into 
either. Eor, of the several relations denoted by the first two 
cases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause or 
reason and the final cause or purpose is natural. This last is 
generally indicated by the dat. case. Even the English preposition 
-‘for’ has these two senses. In the sentence, ‘I bought the book for 
my own use’, it signifies the purpose ; and in such a one as ‘for 
.this, let people beware’ it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 
same way ^rnfr or are in M. used in both these senses. !lh 
■ jft law sm ‘ I took so much trouble for him ’ it has 

-a dative sense and in firaiSl a?# wff ‘ for this, such a 
thing should never be done ’ it has an ablative sense. This fact 
must be borne in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the 
case forms. and ^ therefore may be instrumentals. 

This explanation is supported by the fact that another Apbhr. 
post-position in the sense of ‘for’ or ‘ on account of ’ given by 
Hemacandra is aoter which is evidently the sing, instr. of aw, 
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a possessive suffix to be hereafter mentioned. The pi. case forms 
may become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. ‘ slowly, ’ 
and jrt- •• low’ and ‘high’ which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
are derived from the Pr. gen. plurals %% and the being 
changed to f. The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
the dat. In Skr. itself it is often so and in the Pr. it drove out 
the old dat. altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination 
was used for loc. pi. also, the forms and are not unlikely 
to be referred to that case. The loc. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. Tulsidasa 
frequently adds ft to nouns to form this case. Thus — 

^ WinUT I 

‘ The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ' 

TPtrft STRtKr UT? JpfrST q^TTPiT I 
itf ^ ’Cfsr ^ 3IT? 11 

‘Having restored JanakI to Rama and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to your son, go to a forest 
and adore Raghunatha.’ 

That these several cases may pass into the dat. acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabhraipsa gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive : quu; as in^uu; ‘ for giving ’ which is an acc. 
of the pot. part. aPT as in tEspir ‘ for doing ' in which the 

case termination is dropped, as in WHaTf ‘ for breaking ' 

which is the geu.pl of ’srau and sOTrr? as in ‘ for enjoying ’ 

which is loc. sing, or pi. of S35W Pr. for Skr. Thus then in 

the Apabhraipsa pronominal forms bad begun to be used as post- 
positions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice in 
. our modern case forms and the forms themselves that were used 
in that dialect 

e? {Jl.O.BbM«!wkM^sW«9dci, VotlV.I 
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The Apabhramsa dat. postposition %l^ survives in the S. ’the 
aspiration is thrown on # so as to make it # and the following 
vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instances of 
this process, but I will add one or two more to the point. The Pr. 
^1%’* where ’is in the Goan, and Mai. #j-, frft ‘there’ ‘ here ’ 

lu". Often the old f is dropped in the modern dialects and thus 
we have from the B, %. The old H. termination is the Pr. 

‘ where, ’ so that originally the sense of ^ was ‘ Bama’s 
somewhere. ’ ‘ Sendto Bama’s somewhere ’and' give it to Bama’s 
somewhere ’ came afterwards to mean ‘ send it to Bama ’ and 
‘ give it to Bama. ’ The f of the loc. ^ is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal locatives which in the modern 
'languages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place; 
such are relative ‘where ‘ their ’, ‘ here ’ and ^ 

' where ’ (interrogative) which have become sift, and «5f 

and in Tulsidas 3it, cTf and Sometimes the f is preserved in 
the current speech as in or H., G. The other dat. 

termination the origin of W or is either the ablative or 
genitive form of since f was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these oases. The 0. ^ is another form of this The M. 

;■ t is from the Apabhr. as % from The B. has this affir 
• also used principally in the case of inanimate creatures. 

^ ^ apt sir %aRT ^ I 

‘ Th6re is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results. ’ 

I 

‘ The lion said to him. ’ 

The S. has it also. 

‘ He went for hunting. ’ flait gi’ ‘ went 

. on a travel. ’ 

'r The P. ?rr? like the H. fit is from ‘ there. ’ 

The M. «r is to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own ■ dialects and the other languages. KhandesI has %. H. 

; possesses a post-position or P. S. m all in the sense 
■of '■ for, ’ Braj. if or # ‘ up to. ’ The old H. poets have also t or 
art in the sense of the M. i. e. ‘ to * or ' at ^ 'Trai 

‘ again and again they fall at her feet;’ g^ ggliT . 3 ' f8 T j ' 
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‘ joyfully he arose and preseed him to his bosom. ' Then there 
are other forms in all the languages from G-oan has 55Nf in 
the sense of ‘ to ' or ‘ with *, as ir% ?5T*ff ‘ speak to or with 
me. ’ H, 5 Rr ‘ up to P. 5!»r ‘ near, to ’ 5 ^srnr ‘ from contact with; ’ 
S. ‘ on account of; ’ B. ‘ for, on account 

of. Mn G. and H. poetry ?5njt, 55 # or are used in these senses 
and M. has or gT®f»r also. 

All these forms are derived from the old Skr, root^Wto adhere 
or stick. The past pass. part, of this is ?!?T, Pr. 5S»*T. This, like 
many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have sriu? = 55 ^ uuifr ‘ adheres, sticks. ’ Prom this 
we have M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally 

and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one 
of the two consonants is dropped and we have and 

though 5!TiRr is also used in the latter. There is another form 
BlWl^ of this root which is made up according to the 10th 
Conjugation or which is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the case, we have grm? and by 
the elision of the root becomes 5513T and thence, by the usual 
introduction of u or 5r, or STPr. Now cjruoir exists in the Goan, 
and srm; in the S. while M. has srraoi. These mean ‘ to make to 
adhere, ’ ‘ apply, ' ‘ bring in contact. ’ From and esniotr or 
c 5I*(3^ all the forms we have above noticed have originated, esrf, 

cSnft, STfibsrr are absolutives as also M. while the other 

M. form is the loc. sing, of the noun ?5TU ‘ contact ’ or ‘ near- 
ness. ’ The Braj. ^ must be from the old Apabhr. abso., srj of 
^rar. The M. dat. ^ must be from such a form as ‘ having 
applied ' or * for applying, ' since the final 5f terminations is 
dropped in this language as in * tongues ' from fawry. 

The dative pi. termination sir represents an euphonic change 
of ?!ir necessitated by the preceding anusvara. Instances of this 
change of g' to »r have heen given in a previous lecture. Cit. h^ 
both *1? and This srr is by some traced to the dr of the Pr. gen. 
pi. as to the W of the gen. sing. The Cit. however has Jrr or rgr 
in the pi. while «5r alone is the sing, termination and the sameness 
of the sing, and pi. terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
modern dialect, whence the Cit, irr is a form of and if so, then 
it must be sQ |n the standard Marathi elsp, 
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Mr, Beanies thinks the G. ^io be originally ^ and thus to 
belong to the class of terminations we have just examined, the 
being changed to H, I have not satisfied with this derivation as there 
is no corroborative evidence, though the change of ^ to ff is not 
impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination in this 

language is derived from the old Apabhraihsa termination tTOT, by 
the elision of ths initial fr, as will be hereafter shown. In the 
same manner the t of the acc. dat. must have been derived from 
theApabhr. dat. post-position which, as I have already 

observed, is the instr. offtor. The last nr of this is changed to 
an anusvara, as that of ^nr is, and, just as this becomes ?T^ 
becomes ftor and by the loss of Or the process which in the 
Apabhr. led to the formation of fintnr irom ftnr may have been 
resorted to when ?rnr became in the G. and thus ^ is the instru- 
mental or locative of the gen. sr or its obi. form. But the 
anusvUra of H which is lost in the G. instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from Hntnr. P. g may likewise be referred to a 
a form rmrf , the abl. of cmr. 

The origin op ^ in the Vernacular Terminations 


In H. the termination % is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking grT§Uit% ^ ‘ The king 
spoke to the Brahman. ’ It is used in the sense of the instr., 
'rftr wr ‘ He cut off his head with a sword, 

fsrr ‘ Rukminl ’s marriage with Sri Krsnacanda took 
place; ’ and in that of the abl. fiUTT srifP®# ‘ These 

words fell from the mouth of the Brahman. ' In Braj, we have 
# for #, as 3trw Ht# ‘ Kabir came and said to 

me ; ' awr ‘ He should get it explained from the guru.’ 

In old H. also it is used in the form of w. In old M., as I have 
already remarked, we have nr in the sense of the modern dai 
acc, H as • — 

( 1 ) HTU«rr i ai## ii 

Jian. 1—141. 

‘ Sarhgadhara was charioteer to Arjuna, ’ 

( 2 ) imf# II ; 

11 — 10 . ■ 

‘ TSiou hast made a song for Gandharvas. ' 
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( 3 } ®r ^ t?«i4( ^nsiTf^r i 

■ W *i<^ ^ft%# II 

^SWR %af STRftsrWr I 

Rukminl Svayainvara I — 83. 

“He gave that salvation to Putana which he did not gave to 
Yatoda and Devaki. His gifts to friends and foes are alike. 
How shall I describe his bounty ? ” 

( I ) W Rit I % ?#■ 3# W'*? » 

Jfian.I-171. 

‘ It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whom I should 
fight,’ 

{ 3 ) 3#T 9# qil?T I wr ?[5r»»TT 'BKW I 11 

Jfian. 1-176. 

‘Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart.' 

( 3 ) sum g^ gte g Cr i “ 

Jfian. n-27. 

‘And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this ! ’ 

In these last three examples # has the sense of an instrumental. 
We do not now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say grwHT and ^flgsTfrfg^T In the 

Salsette dialect, however, €¥ has these senses and also that of an 
ahl. as that of *rH€f arrant ‘He came from the village. ’ 

Now we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between the €r, which corresponds to our modern and that 
which even now we use in the sense of ‘with’. They all use it in 
other senses in which it is used in H., hut not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, however, agrees with the H. in its use 
of this affix, H. uses % in one case W in which we use % 
as WTfr Some of these circumstances favour the supposi- 

tion that the origin of the M. dative affix ^ is the same as that of 
H.% and M. G. poetry has this in the form of ^ os a« 
Declare was with Guiasati,’ S. has # and *5f 

ip the sense of with. 
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All these are derived from the word sfriT. As is usual, s is in 
modern vernaculars changed to t and thus we have ^ and with 
the instr. afiSx q" we have the 59^ of the M, poets, I have in 
a former lecture given a great many instances in which sr is dis- 
solved ipto T, which combines with the preceding vowel into ^r. 
We thus get the old H. ^ and the Braja #, when 3T and ^ form #, 
while in G. the resulting vowel is # in s. Another change of *r 
that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusvara, wherefore the word becomes or 
Thence the ew passes off into q", as we have several times noticed, 
and so we have which with the anusvara dropped is the H, 
The q’ is sometimes, as we have seen, changed to 5 as in ft? from 
?r3l-TW and so we have the M. ?fr. Sometimes qr does not take the 
place of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whence we have the S. fri. Now the original sense of this word 
is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between which become wider in the course of time and thus the 
word has come to signify ‘to, according to, with ( as an instru- 
ment) and from’. 

This instr. termination^ (sing.) sir (pi.) M., % P. have been 
traced by Mr. Beames to % or it, which are forms of or etc. 
derived from the root 9!*T. One great objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the anusvara of W or His 
argument is that the old bsr of the instr. having been reduced to 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the H of the 
modern instr. but in the Apabhr. according to Hemacandra 

both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 
# f^eoTT qq«siiur i 

fTTcr nvtr^fiq' ii 

: ‘By counting ( again and again ) [ the number of] days which 
were mentioned to me by my beloved when he set out on his 
-travels [j the skin of] my fingers has worn away by the nail.’ 
Here q?q, qqwrffor and are instances of the instrumental. The 
first two are expressive of the agent in the passive construction 
and-tbe third of the simple instrument; so that the qer or or of the 
iinstruQiental must have descended to the vernaculars. Again Mr. 
rBeaines says -that the old H. poets do not use the instr. in but 
thf oldest M. poet Jpanesvara does use it ip somo cases, His 
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agent instrumental is very often that whidh ehds'in but 
instances of the use of which is another form of also occur. 
As! — 

I 

3^, JnSn. 13-197. 

.. - ‘Or whether he is going away by the wind.’ 

^T^!^!3Tn5yr ■ ^ ' 

Jnan. 13-214, 

‘Appears as if it will go away by the wind.' 

5wH ifR I 

■ ■ Jfian. 13-280. 

‘As the dumb may be said to have assumed silende delib^ately.’ 

ysisiaSiQ # STHT^ I ^ 

!T ^ « 

nmURCr ^ ^n% % i qrft^ it 

Jnan. 13-347. 

*Hc is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not terrified by anything that takes place. ’ 

. . Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agept 
and ofthe simple instrument, but thO termination is .instead 
of N". Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in Sf 
of pronouns as ^ Jr# Jnan. 13-200 ‘ By this standard 
13-244 ‘By which satisfaction’, 18-1147 ‘By that grace.’ 

Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that ^ is a double 
instrumental, the first part being ^ of the old instrumental in 
pripir, and the second part<t, to which that tptir is reduced. Now 
instead of the instr, f is added here. The instr. ? represents the 
for of the Apabhr. instr. in sn»r, which we have in such forms as 
Sl%T mentioned by Pischel. Hindi poets as a rule indicate the 
agent instrumental by the oblique form, but Suidis uses the form 
ending in it or t also. 

arHr ^ Jift ^sfT I 
inqit qf sffsit ^ ii 

Sursagar, pada 12, p*^e 2S&’ 
-i ' ‘Kanhs said, “There is no other God besides the moualain 
Govardhan.” Taking it to be the truth the king of mountaios 
wafe regarded by the cowherds as a great God.' 
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Here%n^ 

^Tf^fT^psTT <i^n^ 

^ ^gfirT pHt 3inr sRi^ n 

Sursagar, pada 24, page 254. 

‘The manifested form with, the thousand arms stretched out was 
seen by all ; with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing 
by his hands etc.’ 

Here is the instrumental. 

siwifrsrg^ # 'JTsr 

Sursagar, pada 44, page 257. 

‘Disrespect of the Lord has been shown by the cowherds ; show 
te them the fruit of it. ’ 

^ 3^5^ 31T3; JTfft afr^ i 

Sursagar, pada 29, page 255. 

‘ Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here is agent instrumental. 

The Ablative termination in M. is fvr, Mai. S?r, Cit. if or 
■ ( from TO and ?ff ), Sals. f%, G. «fr, S. srf, P- 

, H. %, Braj. W, H. dial. !*ff, B. The Sindhi is the Pr. and 

Apabhr. abl. of iro, the aspiration being thrown on SF, as in 
the case of the dat. # and the other instances formerly given ; 
so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhere.’ 
TO and are from the Ap. tpf abl. pi. In the same way Hr is the 
old abl. Hff and (ff, the abl.pl. H^ of in both of which tbe 
aspirate is elided but in the P. sfr it is compounded with the 
preceding H. The form sfr?ff of the G. and P., and H. dial, and 
the Cit. Sf are derived from Hl^, the loc. sing. Pr. and Ap. of HH 
with the aspiration thrown on H. 

The differences between some of the significations of the 
different cases are, as I have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on account of 
this rraemblanoe, one case form becomes identified with another 

case, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different from its 
original. Thus H TOT TOW l ^rf I%o5l$ i. e. ( lit. ) ‘The book 
met me in vicinity , of Ranks’,, easily passes into fiwn^ 

‘fliet me from RSma’, i. e. ‘got from RSms,^ And the B. 3 !H 5 % 
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fTflT 11555 w is generally considered equivalent to *I got it from 
the master’, though «l5l% is like nr^ff a loc, form meaning ‘in the 
vicinity of. ’ Thus the old loc. fnW meaning ‘in that’ was used as 
a postposition and thence came to mean ‘from that.’ Or the 
transition is first from the loc. to the dat., which I have spoken 
of, and thence to the causal abl, and afterwards to the local abj. 
The Braj. and P, S' is from the Apabhr. affix ^ (=for ) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat. 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition 
In M., S. and B. ^ has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 
S' also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as — 

iglpT <{1 viairi I 

‘ Became glad on account of the length of its horns. ’ 

m > 

‘ From that there is harm to the eye. ’ 

Of a different origin are the M. fJf and ^ and the B. 

The first Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to the and 
5 !# of the Pr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of which 
arose and, the being lost, the form is In a similar 
way ^ may be traced to iVttt, though its independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. however has no 
instance of the loss of final ?T and the preservation of !T ; but the 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Canda in 
which fs?! and occur in the sense of ‘ from. ’ But they may 
be derived from the present participle. The B. abl. affix is 
• the loc. of the present participle of ft, corresponding to M. itat, 
which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as swflf in 
aiwsf ^ ‘ while I was doing he went away. ’ In B. too this 

loc. has the same sense as fs’C * work while it is day.’ 

In H. also it is used in the same sense •* ttffT W t fitfr 
Hfr TOT ^ ‘looking at the door what did he find? he found that a 
lion was lying dead ( lit. what is there,- a lion lying dead);' 
silf fitif W ‘ She told it to her friend immediately 

after dawn ( lit. after it had dawned ). * 
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In this sense as in that of the Skr. loo. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present participle is made the starting point of 
another action. ‘ My doing ’ in the first instance was the start- 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative. 
In H. is sometimes used in this sense as ^ ‘ outside 

of the house, from the house. ’ 

In the the original sense is ‘the tree being 

there, a fruit fell. ’ The M. is the absolutive of and equi- 
valent to ‘ having become ’ which yields an ablative sense 
more directly. The is sometimes dropped and the termination 
3>5T itself is attached in this sense to srr ‘ in ^ ‘ above ’ and 
'fPET ‘ side ’ to signify ‘ from in ’, ‘ from above ’, ‘ from the side ’ as 
9ltg<T, and <mijT which are the ablative affixes used in cases 
when ffr cannot be applied*, and is sometimes affixed to 
nouns in 3T directly and not to the oblique form, as 
Thus ^rrSTT means lit. ‘ the village having been, he came. ’ 

The Mai. ^ is the absolutive of SRT instead of ft. The H. % has 
been explained. 

We have seen that in the course of the development of our 
modern languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation in general was used for the dative and sometimes for 
other cases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
the relations which it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into use and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to which the newly constituted terminations were append- 
ed. The relation of possession as well as other genitive relations, 
such as that of a thing and the material of which it is made, had 
thusno special expression left for them. In Skr. such relations 
are indicated, besides the genitive case, by adjectives formed from 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of speci- 
fic terminations and from these mostly the genitive terminations 
in the modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender of the 
thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows s— 
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M. p. 

G. gt— 

s. B. WtOTKt^ 

H. qg— 0. ^ 

In tie first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fluent style. When the language 
was in this condition, adjectival forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use instead of the genitive case and 
such forms, as : 

‘ the house belonging to him, ’ 
grrar: ‘ the pupil belonging to me. ’ 

TOT ‘ the female friend belonging to thee,' 
came into use instead of tot ‘ his home, ’ TO TTO! ‘my pupil,* 
gg ‘ thy female friend. ’ When the use of such adjectives 
became general the real genitive case, so far as it expressed posses- 
sion and such other relations between nouns, was driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned before. 
Thus then we find that the case forms expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are of an 
adjectival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
seven modern languages they are derived from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The M, '31 — 'dV — # must be traced to the RT which certain 
indeolinables take in Sanskrit as or 3T3Rir‘of this place,’ 

aror ‘ of that place, ’ or ‘ of what place. ’ 5faT or TOgr 

must by the usual rules be changed to q:w; ggpir to aPTO; 
aafg or to ^ or or stTfspa-. <TO=5g- is gwvrr, qpsrsgr is 
qTtRT, is This 'S'g was generalised and gradually 

came to be applied to all nouns to indicate possession and other 
relations. 

The G. «ft — 3 are derived from the Sanskrit termination 
TO, which is applied in the sense of possession to indeolinables 
expressive of time, such as aiTOg ‘ of this day, ’ f?TR(TTO ‘ of the 
present time, ’ gidro ‘of evening time, ’ ^to ‘of the olden time ’ 
etc. This was generalised and Hemacandra gives TO as a noun 
expressive of ‘ something related to ’ or ‘ belonging to ' in his 
grammar of the Apbbr. dialect. In the line of the verge of 

...V' 
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Prem5nanda ^nfi’ fi^#%?'Tr ‘ the agony of separation afflicts ’ 
and in the expressions previously given, such as <TTaTfrnr, and 
afrPW Jtff etc., this a®r remains, it will be seen, unchanged 

and in this form it is often used in G. poetry. By the dropping 
of the consonant n, it is reduced to 3pir or and thence to ir, 
which with masc., fern., neut. terminations sir— t — ^ becomes 
Hi— t. 

The S. 5ft--# are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi- 
nation applied to a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 

belonging to him, sgr^nr belonging to the house, *fR^ 
belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi 5ft-5fr, which, as well as the etymologies of 
the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly bears examination. 

Another way of expressing possession is furnished by deriva- 
tives of the root ^ ‘ to do or make. ’ The roar of a lion is his 
or act. The roar of a lion is a or lion act, i. e. it is some- 

thing which belongs to the lion. The word therefore is adapt- 
ed to express * something belonging to one. ’ hTow this is in 
the Pr. reduced to as the # of q:u5rt to and the of sirsaw 
to Prom this we have which means ‘ something 

belonging to one ’ or ‘ his property. ’ Madayantika in the Mala- 
tlmadhava calls her body Makaranda’s or since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Hemacandra gives as a 
noun in the Apabhr. dialect expressive of the thing connected 
with another. The instance he gives is igaRg 

annt ‘ From whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar which is the of the lion. ’ He also gives in his grammar 
of the principal Prakrit as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in yours ’ like fmr. Thus then which was 

first a noun came to be used as a postposition expressive of 
possession and was used as such in the principal Prakrit and by 
the G. and H. poets : 

Tulasi 

I am the stick of the blind [ women j and the wealth of a 
weak [ woman-), ’ 
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fpr ^ gsftCi %fr ^T^‘’OT«T*C u 

SSmaladas. 

‘ If the command of the lord is received, I will dry up the 
whole ocean, ’ 

One of Kablra's SakhI is — 

%ft ^ ^ vmr I 

sr%n- i|t% Jiff 5^ 

‘ A dog enters a room [ made up ] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies. ’ 

There is another instance : 

WHff t%f% ^ grctiR I 
^ ^ w CT Htfl ^ |=U1K u 

*I put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To whom- 
soever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.’ 

Here we have %ft as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsidas's Ramayana we have «lif firunor %ff ‘ give us news 
about Bibhisana, ’ where also we have the same postposition. 
When the initial ^ is dropped we have<ff which w'e find in the 
Hindis andfrfT as in Kablr’s Sakhi, 

51 =^r5'r 3Tf 3iTfr j 

mr ^ ^ ft ffiT f%f ^ qrfT i> 

‘If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine ; and you will have everything else with you. ’ 
cTf is the general postposition in the B, as ‘ of sin, ‘ ot 

God, ' ‘ of a house. ’ 

Prof, Hhrnle and Mr. Beames derive the suffix from the 
Skr. past. part. ^ which they say is reduced to ^%r and thence 
to But I have not met with a trace of as the Pr. form 
of The usual form of it is f%3T or Besides, the f of 

is inorganic, being simply a euphonic augment. Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persist throughout centuries as the q; of 

has done until it was perpetuated in the form of tpr in the B. 
Besides, is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of 
property. There is no indication that a past pass. part, can be so 
used- Jt may be used an abstract noun, ^ uwa; in the sepse of 
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‘going.’ So may at the best acquire the sense of ‘doing but 
the transition of ‘doing' to ‘property’ is hardly possible. 

jinother derivative of the root ^ has also supplied the verna- 
culars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense? and 
that is A good many words in Sanskrit have this appended 
to them such as ‘bringing fame’, g’gtRST ‘obedient, ' fiNiT 

‘servant’, sniT^ ‘the sun,’ ‘a writer', etc. The original 

sense is ‘one who does the thing' expressed by the nouns to which 
^ is appended, but the derived senses are many, such as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with another. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is ‘related to’ or 
‘belonging to.’ Thus aniiT^ originally meaning ‘the maker of 
light* comes to denote ‘belonging to light’; a certain person who 
is or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong- 

ing to the writing. Thus ^ came gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the termination fir, RT, fPT etc., noticed 
above. In the Marathi is applied in ordinary use to the 
name of a place to denote ‘one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it ’ as ‘belonging to Kasi’, ‘belonging to 

Poona. ’ Instances of this ^ occur in the old Hindi poets ; thus 
inTulsidSs’s Ramayana we have — 

Balak. 

‘I will not set aside the advice of Narada. ’ 

SR 5R ^ t 

(Ditto). 

‘Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Parvatl) assumed 
the form of Sita. ’ 

^ mT 5T IIPIT I 

{ Ditto ). 

‘I did not obey the word of Saihkara.’ 

“Oh Bharadvaja, hear now another reason for the birth of 
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InKablrtoowemeetthisterminationasinS— 
fw SWT (ar#) I 

# ^ 5^ ^ ( % ) spft grr Jrrfr I 

Kabir 's Ramainl, l-4th Ghaupai. 

‘ Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou. ” ’ 

Here we have ePRpR or in which we have the feminine 
of the termination tPT. In Sanskrit is almost as much used 
as after nouns and the signification is similar. This W is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a genitive sense as in 
* of your honour, ’ a^rsTsiiK ‘ of to-day, ’ ‘ of yesterday. ’ 

From tBT, when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix as in W, while cpir gives us the TOt of 
the Hindi 5?rRT ‘ yours, ’ PTITT* ours ’ and of the Guj. ‘thine,’ 
?rend ' yours, ’ *mT ‘ mine, ' annvl ‘ ours. ’ 

Another derivative of the root U, the past pass. part. litT, 
changed to i|?3T in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. As the obi. form has been deter- 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the ^ appended to it 
must mean ‘ done of ( by ) the thing or person’ 'denoted by the 
obi. form. The idea of * a thing done by one ’ passes easily into 
a thing belonging to one, ‘ a poem composed by 

a Pandit ’ becomes easily «l#iSPr«T ®toq- *. e. the poem of a Pandit. 
The terminations W(, ^ exist in old Hindi along with 
and^, ?P=fr. 

The easiest explanation of the Paniabi appears to be 

that, like the Hindi they are derived from the past 

pass, part of ?T ‘ to give ’ in the form of made up on the 
analogy of sspai from Other explanations may also be given. 
It may be said that the of the Marvari dialect and certain 
G. and H. pronouns, which results from the Sanskrit was 
changed to Ti'-#' or ST-#, as these consonants are frequently 
confounded with each other ; and thence #-# or 3T-# passed 
into or afT-#, The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 
to express genitive relations must have a final ^ added to them, 
since, like augmented nouns, the masc. nom. sing, ends in # or 
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arr and the feminine in f. Thus for the original of the M. 

we. must havecU^, for the G. ^t-jfr-g tR=l», for S. 

|w, for H. and for old H. and %fr %’G3' and for 

^ and for ^ In the fourth lecture I have given 

several instances of the addition of ^ to all sorts of nouns and 
adjectives. 

The new loc. termination in H. are W, Braj. If and%, P. S. 

G. trf, M. ^ and B. The forms with an initial W are derived 
from the Skr, JTW which has undergone several transformations. 
In old H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of FTlff and JTt 
etc., as : — 

i%5r WTfnif I 

Tulsi., Bala-K. 

‘ Siva resolved in his mind. ’ 

^ fl ^ ^ I 

( Ditto). 

‘ Those were safe at that time whom Raghuvira protected. ' 

»>. - - . 

WHtipnTrfr i 

( Ditto ). 

‘ Once in Tretayuga ’ 

5f^ fft' ?rici I 

* He announced the intelligence in the palace, ’ 
n >=nrff i ^ ii 

Premanand ’s Sudamanuip Caritra. 

‘ O Sudama, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth. ' 

«N .... - - » . 

RTfT ffTja; | 

‘ Everybody fled to Soratha. ’ 

The Braj. If is from writ, the ? being elided and 31T and f com- 
bining into while in the S. and H. ^ they form tr. In the G. 
*rr the whole it of is dropped. Tint is loc. sing, of in? for HW. 

The P. and B. W is from nit, the loc, of H?, or ^ which we have 
noticed as an Apbhr. dative postposition. 

H. ^ is from Skr. 'n»t, which first becomes then «ITO, and 
then «n? or ?? , and the loc. of ?l? is or which is its shorten- 
ed form. is used as a post-position in H. and n# and in#, 
the loc. forms, in G. and M. respectively. The forms <0^ and if 
occur in the ol^ H. poets, as 
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Tulsi, Bala-K. 

‘ Sambhu went to Agastya. ’ 

W I 
Tulsi. 

‘ The monkey went to Rama. ’ 

The M. 3TT?r is from Skr. and its initial sir is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as iTRffci etc. 

New Vebbal Forms 

We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forms. 
We have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 
are constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific significations, the combina- 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
but also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense. Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the O. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as l%r ‘ a row ’ 
and HW ‘ a measure or class, ’ ‘ all ’ etc. to express plurality, 

while the G. employed the already existing plural termination 
sit ; and such forms as aft and loc. and abl. were used to 
express case relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, as in the case of the new words that come into a language, 
the new forms at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the course of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations from 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. fSai" and the loc. 
or frft became dat. affixes or the loo. of the present participle 
came to express an abl. relation. 

We shall find these principles at work in the reconstruction 
of the verb also ; and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
made up by applying the old personal and other terminations 
to new bases which are adjectival in their nature or by adding 
verbal forms to them or by appending independent words. The 
69 I B. G. Bhaadarkwr'g Works. VoL IV. J ' '' 
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M., S., B. and 0. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way ; the others do not. We will first examine these. The 
bases for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have come down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are the present, past and the potential participles which 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which it qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of the nominative. The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Skr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number and 
person because they have descended to us from those languages. 

In the modern dialects those adjectives only that end in sir or 
3ir agree with the noun to which they are referred, i. e. take the 
fern, termination f when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as M. H. ‘a black horse,’ 

‘a black mare,’ '^1%' ‘black horses,’ 

^*11, Similarly, G. and S. When the qualified 

noun is in an abl. case, sing, or pi., these adjectives take the obi. 
sing, form qjToSqr M., H., M., 

Hindi has no obi. form for other nouns than those 
which end in sir and hence in the adjective remains 

unchanged. 

Adjectives with other endings are not thus inflected as 

etc. M. H.; while in the 

B. and 0. no adjectives whatever. 

Here then we see that, like nouns in #-311, adjectives also 
with those endings have preserved the old terminations, How 
the three participles I have mentioned end in 3TT or aTt arising 
from the original affix wherefore they must be inflected. In 
M. and G., however, under certain circumstances the present 
participle ends in sr and therefore is not inflected. The old 
Present has in M. acquired another sense whence a new one came 
into use, the forms of which are as follows :~- 


Sing. PI. 

Istpers. ftorfff— ^ 

2ndpers. TO 

3rd pers. ^ fft— ^ RETORT 
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These are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the pres. part, which is With the fern. 
l| this becomes 'bH.rti, but there is another form in % which appears 
to have been arrived at thus : for 

of fam.—^rW — The neuter form is These three 

forms are used in the sing, while the gender is neglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form as used for the 3rd pers. pi. 

in the pure Deccan in which is the fem. pi. of To 

these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing, f, pL fT ; 2nd pers. sing. !fr, pi. 3R; 1st pers. sing. t« 
pi*. 

In the 1st pers. sing, of the new present the f of the 1st pers. 
sing, is represented by the characteristic anusvara, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitating the elision of f. In the pi. 
qpRt and * become by combination The 2nd pers. sing, has 

the ^ of the old Pres, and the pi. the sir which with the cT forms 
HT, to which however an inorganic anusvSra is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the 
adjective in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. 
the H of the old Pres, is added. 

In these forms we see that the S’ of the nom. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have 
but not *srN^. 

In the Goan, and Mai. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un- 
augmented participle and not which retains the inflec- 
tions. The forms are s— 


1st pers. 

Sing. 

SF^ortfir Mai. 

TOTT Goan. 

2nd pers. 

Mai. 

Goan, 

3rd pers. 

wn Mai 

TOrr Goan. 

1st pers. 

Pi. 

ipr#f-— Msl 

^’CJfN’Goan. 

2nd pers. 

Mai 

^ftlTcT Goan. 

3rd pers. 

Mai 

Goan, 
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The terminations are those of the old Pres, of intransitive 
roots in these dialects, i e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment The 2nd pers. pi. (T, which I 
have traced to the Pr. is peculiar to the Goan, and Mfil. and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. In the 1st. pers. 
sing. Msl. we have the old f from fsT distinct and not reduced to 
an anusvara as in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards the 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
0. andB. The old Pres, in M. has acquired the sense of the Past 
Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old termina- 
tions to the pres. part, express present time, but in the O. and B. 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres, retains its present signification. In H. too the 
pres. part, used alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 

The reason why forms expressive of present time have come 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres, which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a 
story transports himself for the sake of vividness into that time 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present ; and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such an imaginary transfer Is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many 
instances of this use of the Skr. Pres, in such books as the Panca- 


tantra. The forms of the 0. Past Habitual 

are these « 


Sing. 

PL 

1st pers. 



2nd pers. 



3rd pers. 




As in the M., the 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination ; 
and the pi. is the M. and H. pi. of nouns in W as which we 
findintheO.nom.pl. ‘ beasts ’ also. The second person 

has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, viz, 
3T and ij. The first person sing, has W and the pi, * and they are 
the same as the f and 3" of the Pres,, but there is some cpnfusiou 
about the anusvaras. 
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Before proceeding it is necessary to mention that O, and B. 
use the sing, forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while the 
pi. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with’ the honori- 
fic forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forms. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, which I have before mentioned ; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing, and pi. verbal 
forms ; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did 
exist, the pi. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing, in the sense of inferiority. There was no- 
thing in the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do so. Similarly, the pi. forms of personal pronouns which were 
not lost came to be restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing, to that of inferiority. The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec- 
tion and thus, being themselves sing., the necessity of pi. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt ; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is this consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific pers. pronouns take an honori- 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i. e. an original pi. nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an original sing, a singular. 

These same forms that w'e have been discussing have in the 
S. acquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialect. The Pres, expresses in all languages 
an immediate future— -a man’s intending shortly to do a thing is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
futurity in the signification of forms of the Present tense ; and 
usage may take hold of it and constitute them into a regular 
Future. The Sindhi forms are-— 

Maso. ' Fern. 

Sing. PL Sing. PL 

1st pers. 5#!% ^ 

2nd pers. 5?!^ -if 4 

3rd pers. ^ 

Here is the old prea pari The 3d pars., as in the O. and 
^Iso M., partially has no i>ersonai terminations. The sing, and 
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tlie pi. are like those of corresponding adjectives in ait. The 2nd 
pers. has the termination 17 and of the S. old Pres. In the fem. 
the first is optionally reduced to ^ and the S' combines with the 
fern. pi. The first pers. pi. has the corresponding S. pronoun 
‘ we ' attached to it as a termination as in an early stage of 
a language. The sing. or 3T% is perhaps the same without the 
nasal and rfiortened, which changes are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjectival masc. termina- 
tion appears also in the first pers. sing., as in M., but it is short- 
ened to Z and the fem. sing, t and the pi. a: or f 3> optionally 
combined into ^ throughout. In the M. the adjectival gender 
terminations are not used in the pi. Dr. Trump considers these 
personal terminations as the remnants of the old Pr. forms of siif, 
which, however, are quite different from these. 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S, they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 


Singular. 

Masc. 

Plural, 











Singular. 

Fem. 

Plural. 




»*>... » 





When the verb is transitive, the participle is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put in the instr. case. The verb takes the person, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. case and the forms 
are just the same as the above, as 'I was beaten’, flw ‘ thou 
wert beaten.’ 

Mwathih^— 

'v:, : 



in the N'orihem Perndct^s SSl 


Masc. 


Fern. 


Heut. 


Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PL 

1st. 






2nd. 

*ltif 


itWT? 


ft.',, ft*-- 

3rd. 


^ 1 # 

it^ 


ft,,.' 


Here as before we have simply adjectival forms for the 3rd 
pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres, appear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indicative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they can- 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and second 
person plural maso. It should be remarked that the old masc. 
termination or sit is preserved in the 1st pers, sing., as in the 
new Pres., and the 3nd pers, pi. has in some cases the affix ft, 
which I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. fWr. 


The Cit. and Goan, dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use W for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Masc. also, as Their masc. 

sing, is *i?5t and fern. pi. it?^, since they do not drop the old ^ of 
thefem.nom.pl. 


The Mai. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing, 
termination is the old?, which before the air of the others is 
reduced to an anusvara, and we have ‘I went.’ The 2nd 

pers. pi, termination is tr throughout, as in the other dialects. 

Goan. 

ft? 

gift 


-.ft..., .A..,. t- 

JfT *t?lt 

ftf'-itT-wr ?^-5!r-5rr 


M51, 

.. . ........rv.. %...■ 

U-fUT-HT 


In transitive verbs M. attempts a curious combination. The par- 
ticiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take its num- 
ber and gender and, if made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
idso. But unlike the SindhI, iheM.doesnoiuse this passive participle 
for an object in the first and second persons- Thus *ni and »(|Rt in 
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S. mean ‘thou wert beaten’ and *I was beaten’, but we do not use 
such forms as irrl^TO' or inl^ to express this sense, though a 
solitary line from Moropant containing has been often 

quoted. In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
putting the agent and the object in the instr. and dat. and using 
the sing, neuter form of the past part., as fUTur wgr or 
Thus then this participle can have a nom. object only of the third 
person. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all ; but when the agent which is always in the instr. case 
is of the 2nd pers., the characteristic sing., ^ and pi. fr of that pers. 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the object which is in the nom. case and the pers. and 
number of the agent which is in the instr. case. Thus we have 
^ ‘thou transcribedst a book’, ^ fr OTT 

‘thou didst a work ’, 'n'«UT r%f?5SrRT. 

These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them ; fgt fgr qlnfr rait?5r, the 

proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
the Konkanis are not satisfied with second personal forms alone 
of this nature and have devised a way of afSliating the past part, 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations S' 
and cT are not expressive enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, i. e. the ^ or ?r of the instr. sing, 
and !ff of the pi., as fur ‘the Saheb gave 

me a reward’, fUT gitsmff HOT 3r%# r^OT# ‘the Sahebs gave me 
rewards’, where the H and hI of OTiHIHand are added to 

the verbs to connect them with them. These forms are not used 
in the Deccan except by some Konkani Brahmans settled there ; 
and they are condemned by all good writers. 


The 0. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in srr or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrumen- 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forms 
only, which are constructed as in the other languages. 
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O. B. 



Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

^Pl. 

1st. pers. 





2nd pers. 





3rd pers. 



( or 


As iB the Pres., theO. like the other languages 

doQB not add 


verbal temiinatioBs to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing, and pL mase., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pi. has the corresponding of the Present in that language. 
The 2nd pers. sing, has f and the first person sing. which are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. 
Present preserved in the f and ^ of the H, and others ; 
is like the Goan. «i;<ctrsr from cETcT + and the anusvara 

and the g' are hardened into The first pers. pi. has the same 
form as the sing., and such a confusion is easy in a language 
without distinction of number. The second pers. pi. appears to be 
the old adjectival pi. like the M. and the O. ^ ; and the other 
form is sing., the two being confounded. 

THE PuTOEE Tense 

The Skr. potential participle in rRT, Pr. which implies 
duty, has become the base of the O. and B. Future. In Skr. »WT 
means ‘it is to be done by me’ j. e. it is my duty to do it, 
and the transition from this idea to ‘I shall do it’ is natural. The 
very word ‘shall’ in English, which primarily signifies ‘I owe' 
and has now become the sing of the English Future, is an 
example of it. This participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when 
the root is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part, this has lost its passive character in these languages 
for the same reasons. The usual personal terminations are 
applied to it as — 




0. 


B. 


Sing. 

PL 

Sing. 

PL 

let 


#N, 

. ■ 


- - ■ . : ' ■ 

2nd 

iirs... 



Clw 



3td 

■#**> 



— .gys.. 
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In the 0., the third pers. sing, has no terminations and the pi. 
has the nom, pi. tl, which we have found in so many cases. The 
others have the usual affixes. The optional^ of the first pers. pi. 
appears to be the adjectival sing. srr. 

The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the same 
as those we examined in the case of the Past tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 

This participle is similarly made the base of a future tense in 
Sindhi ; but since its passive character w'as not forgotten by the 
Sindhis, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those we 
have examined before are appended to it, as T shall be 

beaten’, Trr^ ‘thou shalt be beaten’ and tTIl^ ‘he will be beaten.’ 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the masc. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when used as a base for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing, affix ^ and the pi. ff. 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gender and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as Im sn# 

'thou shouldst write a work, read a book and do 
some other work.’ When the object is in the pi., we havefOT^, 
^t^rssiT^r, tRlfw ; and when the agent is in the pi, and the object 
sing., we have fi^raT?r, grgT#Tcf, efcXNd ; and when both are in the pi. 

and When the verb is intransitive, it is 

impersonal i. e. has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone can be Nom.,|but it takes the ^ and <T of the agent, 
astt^TTW — 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames ( Jour. E. A. S. Vol. VII), misled 
by the circumstance that in the B., 0. and S. the ^ is pronounced 
like W, have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made up of the principal root and the Skr. But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of ar by drop- 
ping the vowel and the aspiration, nor are V or the aspirated 
consonants generally ever known to become the corresponding 
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unsspiratea The genius of the Prakrits and their descendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
cases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in which we have ^ is And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with ^ are passive 
in S. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the 
law of generalization or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, i. e, such as indicate 
the person of the Norn., were wanted ; and so great is the necessity 
of such forms that we in M. make up such verbs as and 

agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed 
above. But the languages being in spite of this want condemn- 
ed to use participles only, they made the best of what they had 
and extended the analogy of the old Pres., which they possessed, to 
the participlfes, which they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them. 
The B. and O. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the passive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal terminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makes the verb based on the passive participles agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 
number of the object. 

We have next to examine the forms that are made up by 
adding independent words. There are not many of this class. 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by aflSxing *rr sing., % pi. 
mase., and sing, and pi. fem. to the forms of the Present 
This appears to be the past participle of and ordinarily it is 
used in the form of *TUT. Participles of other roots also are in H. 
sometimes reduced to monosyllabic forms as wr for l^, for ; 
these are feminine and the corresponding masc. monosyllabic 
forms are ^ and m. We have seen that these and 

are appended to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in H. 
Mid P. Similarly the participle vrr-^flr is used to form the Future, 
so that means ‘gone that he may do.’ The M, Future is 
formed by adding fgr or ^ to the old Present, as you will see from 
the following forms s- 
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Sing. 

■ PI. ■ 

Sing. 

PI. 

lst.q»fR 




2nd 




3rd spfte 





In the first pers. sing. 5? and the anusvara of together form ^ 
as they do in several other cases; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this or 13^ ? One 55 that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Goan, and Mai. to the present part 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. ^Tcfr55T means ‘he used to do’ and Goan and 

Mai. ‘he will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Skr. tP. The pres. part, has in the O., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its original signi- 
fication, while here in the Goan, it has both the senses. Now, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two lectures, to 
attach q? and ^ or optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms — one without another with it, a 

third with a fourth without it and a fifth with both 55 and 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after- 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without 55 became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus ^^rn55t, made up as it is 
by the addition of which has left its 3T, and of 55, was appropri- 
ated for the Habitual Past and W'ifthout 55 to the Future. 

But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form in 5rr 55?5n 55T snf expresses past conditional in M. 
andH., while it is the unaugmented ^ in G. in W 5 R 5 T tfi ^ 
ssim which conveys that sense. Thus then 55 was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal formp also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present participle with 55 came to have a future signification in 
the Goan, and MaJ. 
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The other tenses are made up by adding the verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic corruption except in 
a few cases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in which they affect the sense of the principal root 
in the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia- 
ries are ft from Skr. the Skr. sj^or smj;, more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of err#' B., SIS' O., % G., t H. and P., 

M. and S., and Skr. from which the H. ^anr and the S. sft are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
the Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new shapes 
to the old ; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here. 



LECTUEE VII. 


ElLATIOKS BETWEEN SANSKRIT, PALI, THE PRAKRITS 
AND THE Modern Vernaculars. 

Thus, gentlemen, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we 
have found? The Vedic dialect lost a great many of its words 
and some grammatical forms, its nouns and roots arranged them- 
selves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
became what I have called Middle Sanskrit. 

Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated 
instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi- 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes. By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declensions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types ; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones became obsolete, and thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists- and the inscriptions of 
Atoka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu- 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forms went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduced to three. 

In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 
other laws of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 
of uninital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to x, 
came into operation. The use of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 
were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 

There were several dialects of this class, but the distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them- 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in most 
pMes len^hraing the preceding vowel, and the obviating of th? 
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hiatus caused by the vowels brought together by consonantal 
elision by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were carried on further, the declensional and 
conjugational terminations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused ; case relations came to be expressed 
by connecting independent words or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms were constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries. 

About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to be 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
by hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased •, 
and therefore these several processes of destruction and construc- 
tion were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in each ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &c. This is the whole history. The vernacu- 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit ; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken 
dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these conclusions have been denied by some scholars. 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that the Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason he 
gives is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the day, but that 
which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The reason 
advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that 
that language is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernacular of 
any country. Sanskrit play writers of later ages, and even a stray 
dramjEdiist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid^ l^wn by the 
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old authorities on the histrionic art ; and since the Prakrits, like 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammars and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages. 

Mr. Beames at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
point ! “The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever 
was spoken.” So Dr. Pischel, a German scholar : “I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to the modern 
vernaculars.” 

This, gentlemen, we have done ; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the changes 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given by 
Vararuci or Hemacandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaculars. Of such as are general the examples are abundant ; 
and in a great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars in their Prakrit 
form, slightly altered according to the processes that afterwards 
came into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities of 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali. I have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
pronounce ^ or # but makes f or srl of it, the Marathi Desastha 
nr of and the Sindhi and Bengali w of and the 
Hindi or 3r of it and sn. of the sibilant. The Bengali pronounces 
a conjunct ending in re. as a double consonant and preserves the 
old MagadhI peculiarty of reducing all the sibilants to ST, while 
the Hindi still manifests the PaisScI pecularity of making ^ of nr. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this dialect, some in 
that. All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other j past 
time is expressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits; the 
participles, the causals, the passives, the denominatives, the 
nominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they were in the Prakrits; and the new 
verbs and o^es are formed out of Prakrit materials only. Then 
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again a good many of the DeSya or non-Sanskrit words that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaculars, 

Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these 
scholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as 
Professor Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew 
up by such natural laws as guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin. If the Prakrit dialects are to be consider- 
ed artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and would not admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect ; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instairce 
making the passive by adding fsr or f®t, while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forms, as and others. 

In all parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modern Vernaculars, as we have seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the Saurasen! and the Maharastr! was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hindi, while the Marathi 
represents the old Maharastrl and some of the peculiarities of the 
MagadhI Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Inscriptions of Asoka, in which it would be absurd 
to suppose an artificial language was used. 

And how, if they were not popular dialects, could the idea of 
using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
plays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make 
certain persons in his work speak tiieir peculiar dialect, especially 
when that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is 
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natural, and this device is resorted toby writers in all countries. 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
liveliness that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dramatists. For they are no less particular about such proprieties, 
and of even the so-called unities, than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act chould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 
explicable only on the supposition that the original idea was to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually existing 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that used them flourished. 

The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, and, as already remarked, they may be 
used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to do so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life ; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beames has-considerably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar he 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will next proceed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits and endeavour 
to determine that relation more definitely than we have done. 
Professor Weber believes that in the Vedio times there were 
several dialects, and that by a fusion of these a common language 
called the Sanskrit was formed, while at the same time the 
dialects ran ^ their course and formed the Prakrits. He says . — 
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“I incline to the opinion of those, who deny that the Sanskrit BhSsS, 
properly so called, was ever the common spoken language of the 
whole Ajyan people, and assign it to the learned alone. Just as 
our modern High German, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of varieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same time 
fuller and more ancient forms ; so also the Vedic dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
was lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhasa, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms ot the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former.” 

Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritised Sanskrit 
words from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from such works as the Upanisads, which must be assigned to 
a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
which we find in the Buddhistic Gathas. 

Now if the development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
account for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds nearly the same view as the Professor. He says : — “The 
idea of a common language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literature.” “The most probable 
hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, all having the same family likeness and 
tendencies common to all. perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and oo-existent.’ ’ In a note we are 
told that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of 
Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time 
the Brahmans coMciously and intentionally set themselves to 
the ts^k of constructing a sacred language, by preserving and 
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reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Vedic tongue.” 
“They seized on the salient features ef Aryan speech as contained 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole. " 
They ( the popular dialects ) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempo- 
rary with it, and they finally survived it. Ifevertheless, Sanskrit 
is older than the dialects. This sounds like a paradox, but it is 
true in two senses; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed and fossilized for ever.” The second is that 
“though Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were much 
changed, still among the Brahmans there was a traditional 
memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many words-. 
In teaching his pupils the true principles of speech, Panini would 
naturally use these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms.” 

To be able to estimate the views of these writers at their true 
worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 
word dialect, which is the source of some confusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, and is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides the 
development of human life ; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drop peculiarities in speech and to conform him- 
self to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and hence the language of 
a community becomes practically one language. But, constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of classes ; and there is not as much communication 
between separate classes as within the limits of a class, and 
hence there conie to be class languages, or varieties of speech in 
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the same community. There may he such classes ; but the 
smaller ones may be neglected and we may distinguish between 
two large ones, generally called the lower and the higher, or the 
uneducated and educated classes. The languages of these differ, 
that of the lower class being more subject to those laws of develop- 
ment, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as “I 
knowed,” “you says,” formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as '‘genlman” 
for “gentleman,” “wot ’’for “what,” “guvner” for “governor,” &o. 
And in the same way the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or 
Hindi lower classes is not the same as that of the higher. But 
still the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties, 
one principal reason being that the language of the lower classes 
is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 

Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a rule, differs from the ordinary conversa- 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 
modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, though 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialects of a language 
therefore or kindred dialecte, as they may be called, are the 
languages of kindred communities, which, while they possess a 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialects are more or less distant foom each other. 

The causes that divide men into distinct communities are the 
causes that create distinct dialects. The laws of change and 
development are always in operation in a language, in a changing 
condition of society, and the processes of destruction or disappear- 
ance of old words and forms and the construction or appearance 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
separation of men into distinct communities, communication 
between them is lessened, these processes go on in a varied and 
dipsimilaf ms^nney. Th? copditipns of life ip thoir new 
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habitations may also be different, and when they are so, they 
bring about a varied linguistic development. But though the 
processes of destruction and construction are always going on in 
a language, they suppose that the society, whose language it is, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may, 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very conserva- 
tive, and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan words and forms in a purer condition than all 
their European neighbours. So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not. 
But the possibility of slight difference, such as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a community, even 
when the dialect is the same, is not denied. 

Now, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects have 
come into existence, these continue until by the development of 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities come 
to form a nation ; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed ; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of which there are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de- 
velopment of the modern German ; and lay it down as a universal 
proposition which requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could 
be no such thing as a common language. 

This seems to be the opinion of Professor Max Muller also. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 
common portion of the words and forms of kindred dialects, and 
the common roots derived ? And does not comparative philology 
itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the assump- 
tion that there was such a language ? Thus then, since the 
crqatipn of dialects depends on causes and the causes may not 
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exist, it will not do to assume that there were several dialects in 
Vedic times without positive proof or even positive indications. 
Several independent Aryan communities or trifees may not have 
migrated into India, but only one. Or even if more than one 
tribe came over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasants, 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 

Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 
existing dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 
idioms of dififerentprovinoes,andbecamethePali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the Vedic period and that in which they were as we now find 
them. But the distinction between the dialects of the Inscriptions 
of Atoka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, since those early 
dialects resembling the language of the Vedas, as they must have 
done if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surely such very extensive 
changes as from the Vedic to the Prakrit form, if carried on in 
different provinces by different communities, must occasion very 
great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not so great as that which the Prakrits 
do from the Vedic dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
as great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted for by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this -—That the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by Panini, out of the Vedic dialect and the salient points 
of Prakrit speech, and by a resuscitation of antiquated terms. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which those in 
the Prakrits are derived. And this also accounts for the existence 
of what Mr. Beames calls an Aryan but non-Saqsferitic element 
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in the Prakrits, by which he probably means either those few 
forms that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Tedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, 
though not found either in Classical or Vedie Sanskrit. Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may be regarded as 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a puzzled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or Vernacular word, will at once get out of the difSeulty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. 
But how is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames ? A literary style, 
as distinguished from a conTersational style, is what one can 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and Panini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred ; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a Chandasa or Vedic, and 
Bhasa or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features of the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedic peculiarties in the popular speech, such as 
the absolutive in or (i»r, unrepresented in their new language ? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions were reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods ? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
andErt or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits ? Even the Vedic dialect is not calculated to aiford 
much help. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the conscious inventors upon the model of the Vedic, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been 
like the Vedic ; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
great, and some of these I pointed out in the first lecture, 
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There remains the third alternative, that there was a tradi- 
tional memory of these forms. But why should they have been 
committed to memory when there was no motive ? The sacred 
formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted do not, 
if they were the same as those that have come down to us, 
contain a large number of such forms ; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are committed to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
case forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Krdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory, — impossible, as 
the great author of the Mahabhasya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one’s childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clearest evidence available 
in the works of the grammarians themselves, which I shall 
presently adduce. 

The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempo* 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for which it was invented, is an inpossibility. 

Professor Aufrecht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedic dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedic language 
and assigns Sanskrit to schools of the learned, but does not 
explain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 
to be derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of 
Classical Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done ; 
there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, 
we will for a time examine the reason or reasons .tfeat are given 

72 I B,Q. Bbandarkar’s works, Voi. IV, 1 ^ 
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for doubting the derivation of the Pali and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit. Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Dictionary, states the relations between Sanskrit and Pali in the 
following lucid manner : — 

“If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about 
two-fifths of the vocabulary consists of w'ords identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as Naga, Buddha, Nidana. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 
corruptc' form--— Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 
the Pali vocabulary ; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sure that Pali does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results from all this that 
Pali cannot be derived from Sanskrit; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent ; but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, and, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max MQller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister. ” jThen in a foot-note he gives these 
Vedic forms in the Pali : the infinitive in te^;e, as katave “for 
doing,” the absolutive or gerund in H’am, as katvana “having 
done. These two terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Sanskrit futn and tvv. The next two, 
imassa, genitive singular of aycm, and gmarn, genitive plural of 
go “a cow,” I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; tinnam, genitive plural of iri, is similar. Then 
vidu from vid to know and meaning “one who knows;” divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskrit ; the Imperative first person plural in amase 
as in yamamase, “I shall or may restrain" kasamase, “I shall or 
may plough;” the Imperfect aka of karoti from the Vedic akat. 
Pali has the Vedic |, but this is a sound natural under certain 
circumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding to the V edio kuha. The Vedic Instrumental 
plural termination of nouns in ar is retained in the Pali and also 
corrupted t^ phi. Professor Childers, however, thinks it is 
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oorrapted from tlie Sanskrit ablative bhyas. I agree with those 
who derive it from the Vedio affix. To these may be added the 
the Prakrit gnif “he does/ ' in which there is a remnant of the 
fifth conjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth class; and 
also the affix tTO of abstract nouns, while it is in ordinary 
Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses gnr or gjor corresponding to the Pali 
or g*T and the instrumental affix tjTf. 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali garu 
“heavy” or “great” while Sanskrit has though the iIT appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

irf^sr. The at is seen in the Greek word Barus and Latin gravis. 
The Potential spkt “let him be, ” is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Vedic 
subjunctive or or regarded as a corruption of arwrai for 

Sanskrit the 3T though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives while Sanskrit has which is doubtful, and also 

“everywhere” the fw in which corresponds to fi in some 
Greek words. The Pali is the locative singular of the root, 
the instrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
^ in &c. Of these the Prakrits have in such 

words as W553T, *11^ &c., and f«r. 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 
Classical Sanskrit but exist in Vedic Sanskrit; and there are one 
or two which exist in neither. The dialect then from which the 
Pali was corrupted or immediately sprang, granting for a moment 
that it was different from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other three-fifths from 
which the Pali corruptions were derived were also exactly like 
Sanskrit, but it contained these eight or nine forms which 
Sanskrit has lost. In other words, Pali itself, if we take the 
original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into 
consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit but for these nine forma 
Is the dialect for this difference to be considered an indepen- 
dent dialect ? Is the distinction enough to entitle, the Pali or its 
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supposed immediate parent to be considered a dialect, that is, a 
language, elaborated, according to the definition given before, 
from the ancient speech by a community distinct from that which 
elaborated the Sanskrit? If any one thinks it is, he may do so, 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialect; but he must for the 
same reason consider Surat G-ujarati and A.hmedabad Gujarati , 
Konkani Marathi and Deocani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the population, and as spoken by the educated, to be 
distinct dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them is 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; wherefore 
Sanskrit and the immediate parent of the Pali or the uncorrupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms 5 and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in use among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after it has been given up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
corrupted from the language of those classes. And as a matter 
of fact it was for a long time the speech of the uneducated, as 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also ; wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 
that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi- 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language, Yaska in iheNirukta 
frequently refers to the Vedic dialect and to another called BhS^, 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
Classical Sanskrit. Panini in his Grammar gives a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, 
to which he refers by using the words Cbandas, Nigama, Mantra 
and Brahmana, and others which are applicable to the Bhasa alone, 
but by far the largest number of his SQtras have reference to both. 
Now, since or the ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguished 
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from the dialect of the Vedas, it must be the language in use at 
the time when these writers lived. “ Bhasa, ” as used by them, 
is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
signification and meant language generally. The root from which 
the word is derived, signifies “ to speak, ” wherefore the original 
sense of the word as a proper noun must have been the “ speech ” 
or “ the spoken language. ” And, because this was its significa- 
tion, it afterwards came to denote “ explanation. ’ ' When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obscure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should be expressed to us in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as ’RSTfraw ^ means “what is the 

Vernacular of ” an expression similar to “what is the 

English of it ? ” 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram- 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things as these:- 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word j as for instance, a compound of Tr5ra[ “ a king ” and 

“ a man, " does not denote “ a king, ” but “ a man, ” and not 
“man” (done but as c(mm<ded with a king, i. e. a king’s man or 
officer ; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base ; as signifies 
not but a child, and not a child alone but a child as connected 
mth OTS i. e. Upagu’s child. For the significations of words are 
to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the Mahabhasya Patanjali tells us that 
some persons in his or KatySyana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “Vedic words or 
forms we know from the Veda, and those current in popular usage 
from that usage; grammar is useless.” Now the grammar which 
is thus declared useless is the grammar both of the Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit; and the depreciators of the science profess to 
derive a knowledge of the first dialect from the Vedic books, and 
of the sf co»d pot from other books but from popuiew usage, Hepce 
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Sanskrit must hare been in tbe time of those two grammarians 
a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or Purvapaksin ) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbal forms participles are em- 
ployed. The principal teacher { Siddh&ntin ) does not deny the 
facts, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, 
where he may find them used, though obsolete at the time. It is 
evident from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue- 
tude. I have also shown that the language was considerably 
changed between the times of Panini and Katyayana, and have 
called the Sanskrit that prevailed when PSnini and Yaska flouri- 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current in the time 
of KatySyana, Classical Sanskrit. How these changes from the 
one form to the other could not have taken place if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary language. 

lam at a loss to see why some scholars should find it so 
difidcult to belive that Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declen- 
sions and conjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not be forgotten that such 
a fact did not prevent the ancient languages of Europe from be- 
coming spoken languages. And this objection would do equally 
well against the Vedic dialect, which or others like which, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held that the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been a vernacular. Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the contrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders its gram- 
mar so difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the 
choice of words, expressions, and forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms ; nouns and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in several ways. 
One same root in a good many cases forms its special tenses in 
more ways th^ one, and in the nominal derivatives, the verbal 
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deriTatives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of cases 
and tenses there is a freedom which some may consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfect 
grammarians in the world, who obserred all the facts of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable fact, and it is this 
which gives that language a stiffened appearance. 

Then Sarhdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, which 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti- 
cularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, be forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a pre- 
position with a root is alone necessary. Between different words 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Samdhi in the same word is neeesssry by a law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus ; and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, such as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces- 
sary even in Latin; as in re3:=reg-s, scriptus =scrib-tus, 
oinctum=cing-tum, lectum=leg-tum, tractum from traho, though 
the h like the Sanskrit ^ stands for an original gh; d and t com- 
bine to form an s, as defendo, defensum ; sedeo, sessum; claudo, 
clausum ; &c. Prepositions are really parts of words, and hence 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound with 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached ; ^and 
modern vernaculars have got corruptions of the combined words, 
which shows that they must have been used in those forms in the 
colloquial Sanskrit ; thus Sk. Pr. M. w?; Sk. srfJlfSrsrRT, 
Pr. Bk. STFim, Pr. M. 31*^, &c. 

Now, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but Panini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
Samdhi were treated like other words. In the spoken language 
the euphonic combinations we have been consi4pring were not 
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consciously made, but the words themselves acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues. The 
grammarians, however, discovered and laid down these rules ; 
and the practice of using them in books even in combinining 
different words gained ground, though^ however, many instances 
in which there is no such Samdhi are found in the ItihSsas 
and the Puranas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be 
made ; and very probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative 
second person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of the Indicative and in any person or 
number as lit. “ eat, eat, he eats,” i. e. eats much, 

“ do, do, he does, ” i, e. does much. This expres- 
sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no 
Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as ^ ’(Srar, «Rnir, in 

which, as in Sanskrit, W and ^ are forms of the Imperative 
second person singular. 

A similar expression is used when several actions are attri- 
buted to the same agent ; as URI: 

95^1^ “Eat rice, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 
he fills his stomach;.” which in Marathi is *rrrr ^ qsr <{t 5nUT JSTT 
3# Tte *TOTr. In this case the Indicative should signify a general 
action of which the Imperatives denote the species, and we may 
have here “ does ” instead of 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding technically ots^, to a root, preceded by a 
noun, and of a verbal form of the same root must be colloquial ; 
as SRait " holds by the hand," “he perishes," 

if “ eats a stomachful,” tiWTV 

“ I will eat as I eat’(as I like), what have you to do with it ? ” &c. 
Etymologically &c. are accusatives, and they 

may in these cases be called cognate accusatives, and the expres- 
sions somewhat resemble such ones in English, as “ run a race, " 

“ walk a walk,, ” “ die a death, ” &a 
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The compounds &c., meaning “ a scuffle in 

which there is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by 
the hair, ” and a great many others made up of Imperative forms 
of verbs, or of a verb and its object, which are used as nouns, are 
of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation ; as 

etro “ ‘ eat and enjoy ’ is the rule here, ” 35^T?lrfTf^stflT 
“ * eat and drink ’ is the rule here, ” 
take out and give ’ is what takes place in the house of that 
bountiful man,” STftfcPPgtJnj; “he is one who constantly says, 
‘ strike the sheafs of corn ’, ” <3[^^r»T(TT “ ‘come, welcome to 

thee ' is the practice, ” &o. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
Katyayana and Patanjali. In the Mahabhasya there are several 
passages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the Vartika : Siddhe 
Sabdarthasaihbandhe = we are told, with reference to the question, 
whether words are created or exist of themselves, that Panini’s 
rules suppose that they are not created but exist of themselves ; 
and so is the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i. e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent; and, 
according to another interpretation of the VSrtika, the things 
also which words denote are so. How is it known that all these 
are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi- 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them ; they do not set about producing words before doing so. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthern 
pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, “ Make a pot for 
me, I have to do something by its means. ” ISfow, if he has to 
use words, he does not in the same way go to the house of a 
grammarian and say, “ Make words, I want to use them ; ” but 
immediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well then, if words are to be taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
th® SSstra [grammar] does? “The Sastra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious merit. It does 
what other Sastras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it*Js enjoined that 
73 t J». U. iituuMtukac’s Weiks. Vol. IT, J * 
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one shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object is, 
that he may by regulating his condnet thus attain religious 
merit. In the same way this Sastra (grammar) tells us that, 
while it is possible to express one’s meaning !by using correct 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teaches 
should be used to secure the religious merit arising therefrom. ” 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lecture; 
and then we have another of which the following is a portion : — 

PURV. Does religious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? 

Sid. What is the difference ? 

PURV. If you say religious merit arise from their knowledge, 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. If merit results 
from the knowledge of those that are correct, demerit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-merit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corrup- 
tions of one correct word are manifold ; as, for instance, the corrup- 
tions of the correct word wt are iftefr, nrar, &c. 

And the Hsi also indicates ( in a passage which is quoted ) that 
the restriction as to correct words concerns their use [and not 
knowledge]. 

Sid. Well, then, let it be that religious merit arises from 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 

PURV. If from their use, the whole world would obtain 
heavenly felicity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felicity ? • 

Pdrv. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort ; such effort only 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any 
effort, the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in 
the study of grammar, i, e. of correct words. People use some 
correct words at least without studying grammar, and, if eternal 
felicity results from the zise of such words, they get it without 
making the effort,. of rtudying tire subject ]. 
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Srb. Wliy, verily those vrho make the effort will largely use 
correct words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly felicity. 

PUEV. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an ob- 
served fact. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not, are competent; wherefore it is pos- 
sible, the fruit, i. e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

Sid. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PUBV. From what then ? 

Sid. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of correct words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the Sastra. 

And thus it goes on. 

Now it is clear from all this that correct words, i. e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but that incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar. And this 
is the state in which more or less all languages are at all times ; 
and even at the present day the purpose of grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that does not exist, that they do not create words, but sepa- 
rate the correct ones from such as are incorrect. Bui what did 
Pataljali consider to be the standard of correct Sanskrit : who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable ? This is clear from another pas- 
sage at the beginning of the third pada of the first chapter of the 
MahSbh&sya. Patanjali interprets the Sutra ’5[3T3[dt 'Uras: (I. III. 1) 
in a manner to yield such a connotative definition of a dhatu or 
root as this, that a dhatu is that which denotes action or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have 
got a connotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this case there is a difference of opinion between 
Katyiyana and Patanjali. 



PiJRV. If you have given a connotative definition now, enu- 
meration should not be made, i. e. a list of roots should not be 
given. 

Sli). It should be made. 

PURV, What for ? 

Sid. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhu and others 
should be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (Pratipadika) 
and the verbs that begin with auvnruf^ [ i. e. If the roots are not 
actually enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may come uhder the the connotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, which are not Sans- 
krit, such as ernnwra and others ]. 

PURV. What verbs are those which begin with ennniq# ? 

SID. and And enumeration should also 

be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 
accents of roots may be made known; i.e. that one may know 
what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
possibe to know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated. [Anubandhas are certain letters attached to 
roots to denote some, conjugational or other peculiarity belonging 
to them ]. 

PURV, Now those roots whose accents are capaple of being 
inferred, i e., are and which have no anubandhas, but still 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted from it. [ i. e. When those 
roots which have the accent are enumerated, it may be 

inferred that the rest have the other or accent ]. 

Sid, Even those should be enumerated in order that ejniPUP# 
and others [ i, e,, corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded. 

Hereupon Patanjali disagrees with Kstyayana and says i — 

Pat, No, eTronRn^ and others will be excluded, because the 
usage of the educated or Sistas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sistas must be necessarily referred to in other oases even; 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of those roofs 
that are enumerated. For in ordinary life they use for 
and for [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow 
the usage of the Sistas or educated, these verbs 
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and sr^g#, and also g!f% and for which are not 

used by them, will necessarily be excluded from our connotative 
definition ; hence for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 

Now is a corruption of the Sanskrit STTlTTWl^, 

of and of % 5.tm. being replaced by Parasm., and 
tra.for^, and f^for??f. These and such other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Pataljali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or educated people, and therefore 
they belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms, sfmnwrH being, how- 
ever, sfrwnra# ; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 
lithographed edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word nr given by our author, we find 
nr^r in Professor Childers’s Pali Dictionary, and *fiur the mascu* 
line of nnifr. Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sistas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying Panini’s grammar, and whose usage was the standard 
of correctness. Panini’s Sutra VI. Ill, 109, lays down that such 
words as V'TRff should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
they are upadista, i. e , used or uttered; the changes in them such 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by Mm, but 
still the words exhibiting those changes should be taken as cor- 
rect, just as they are used. Now the Purvapaksin raises the 
question: — 

PUBV. What is meant by upadista ? 

SiD. Uttered (used). 

PURV. How does it come to mean that ? 

Sid. The root ‘ diS ’ signifies ‘ uttering. ’ One utters ( uses), 
letters, and says that they are thus upadista. 

POBV. By whom upadista (uttered or used) ? 

Sid, By the Sistas, 
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PUEV/ Wlio are the Sistas ? 

Sid. The grammarians. 

PtiEV, How so ? 

SiD. The character of a Sista is conferred upon one by the 
knowledge of the science (SSstra) : and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 

PDEV. If a man is made Sista by the science, and the science 
depends upon a man ’s being Sista, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is Sista, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
studied grammar 5 and grammar itself depends on the usage of 
the Sistas.] 

Sid. Well, then, the character of a Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by his conduct. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in Aryavarta 
alone (lit. that sort of conduct must be in Aryavarta alone). 

PtiEV. Which is Aryavarta ? 

Sid. The country which is to the east of the Adarsa, west of 
KSlkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the Pariyatra. 
Those Brahmans in this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
riches (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), 
who are not greedy, who do good disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Sistas. 

PUEV. If, then, the Sistas are an authority as regards lan- 
guage, what function does the Astadhyayl (Panini’s grammar) 
perform? 

Sid. ^ The purpose of the Astadhyayl is to enable us to find 
out the Sistas. 

PUEV. How is it possible to find out the Sistas by means of 
the Astadhyayl ? 

Sid. a student of the Astadhyayl finds a man who has not 

studied the book using words just as they are taught in the 
AstadhySyl. He then thinks, “ Verily, this man possesses gome^ 
food luck or ipnate nature by means of which, though he h|i» not 
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studied the Astadhyayl, he uses words just as they are taught in 
that book. Verily he knows other words also ” [not taught in the 
A^tadhyayl, such as Thus, the purpose of the Astadhyayl 

is to enable one to find out who is a Sista [in order that he may 
refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by Panini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Aryavarta 
or Northern India, who could speak the language correctly 
without the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Patanjali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, roust, therefore, have been the 
vernacular of the other classes. And this is what you may say 
even with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that 
speaks good or correct Marathi? Of course, Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the other classes is not correct Marathi. The 
word Sista may be translated by “ a man of education or culture 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
confined to Brahmans. 

Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of Asoka and the Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brahmanic classes ; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been attached to them in the 
times of Atoka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non- 
Brahmanic classes, since they are used by him in the Inscriptions. 
They are, however, not recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the English 
of the lower classes in England to the speech of the higher. And 
the English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatical forms as “ I knowed, ” and “ you 
wys, " along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forms 
with others that were incorrect that the Pali was not regarded 
as an independent dialect. The case was different with the 
Prakrits. They assumed a more settled and fixed character, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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treated as separate languages. But the propagators of Buddhism, 
who like all teachers of a new religion, addressed themselves to 
the lower or uneducated classes, soon raised this speech into 
importance. They wrote their religious works in it, and in the 
course of time it became their sacred language ; but it is 
unknown in India as an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the Mahabhasya, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a spoken language when the Pali arose. The two varieties 
of speech existed side by side; but as education and culture 
retrograded, the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, 
and the lower variety went on spreading itself over a wider area 
and developed into the Prakrits. 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and Pali and 
the Prakrits as the spoken languages of two classes of the 
community explains, and is therefore confirmed by, several facts 
that we noticed before. If, when the Pali arose, Sanskrit became 
a dead language, it could not influence the grammar of the low 
dialects. Though words from a language that has ceased to be 
spoken may be adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar 
remains intact. Even a living language if it is foreign, does not 
affect it. But we have seen that the gradual disappearance of 
verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and Pali 
and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from the 
former, which did not possess when they were in the stage 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Pali, had not existed as two varieties 
of the varnaculars of a homogeneous community. 

The fact that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be diffilcult of recognition and are set down as Desyas by the 
native grammarians, while others can easily be traced to their 
original forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that 
are greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, and 
removed from subsequent influence. Most of the others, that 
exhibit only ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those 
of the first sort. But, because they were such elementary weirds 
they were heacd agSin and again in their original .forms as used 
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bj?' ibe higher classes; and thus a further corruption was prevent- 
flid { and they exhibit only such changes as were necessitated by 
the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers. 

Another fact is the use of Sanskrit for the higher characters 
in the plays, and Prakrit for women and the lower ones. This 
supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a consider- 
able period subsequent to it, though not afterwards — when 
dramatic plays were written more according to rule than with a 
view to exhibit any existing state of things— women and persons 
in a low condition could understand Sanskrit, but not speak it. 
It was the same with Sanskrit then, as it is with Marathi, for 
instance, now. A Citpavanl or MalvanI woman speaks in her 
own dialect when conversing with an educated Marathi but 
Uinderstands the standard Marathi that he uses, though she cannot 
speak it herself. And this is the case everywhere ; a person in a 
low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and 
must use his own variety of the language. Thus then at the 
time when the earliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that 
language must have been in vernacular use to such an extent 
as to be intelligible to uneducated persons. And that educated 
dramatic characters do actually speak it, shows that those whom 
they represent used it in real life. Again, the dramas were 
composed to entertain an audience, and were actually acted. 11 
the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit, the 
po«t defeated Ms own purpose by making some of his characters 
speak in that language. 

Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the nunaber of those 
trho i^ak it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased 
to be used by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though 
even now Pandits carry on their disputations in it. But at at 
tittes it has been acting the parent to the vernaculars and adorn 
!«g and enriching them* The ancient Prakrits borrowed every 
thing from it when it was in vernacular use ; but the moderi 
I’rakrils mostly adopt such words as express abstract notions 
There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in wMcl 
the borrowed words were treated by the Prakrits, apd are treatei 
hj^ ' the 'ifiOdem diMeots. A Sanskrit word whon used bj 
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a Piakrit-speaking person was changed according to his habife 
of pronunciation ; but in modern times it is preserved in a state 
of purity. This, however, is due to the fact that in modern times 
the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to idle 
former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, for a 
long time the language of precisely these persons. It is their 
pronunciation that is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poets. In some provinces in modem times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sanskrit words adopted into the vernaculars, 
and also in reading Sanskrit hooka But in the printed books 
tike correct orthography is used. 

As I have observed in a previous lecture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants ; but not all. The lapse 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiarities. 
Hence a Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in exactly 
the same way as in ancient times ; and thus we get what are 
called modern Tadbhavas. Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit as and the Hindustani 

as or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word as Btfr, and 
^ as so did his old Prakrit ancestors. 

It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corruption of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 
use for a number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to 
the vocal peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are words of this 
class ; i. e. the corr options simply represent, as I have above ob- 
served, the transformation which they underwent in the mouth 
of a Prakrit speaker. At all times Sanskrit words have been 
coming into the popular languages; but in old limes they were 
pronounced in a. manner natural to the men of these times, and 
thus became Prakrit words ; and now they are pronounced in 
some cases in the same manner, but in a great many in another, 
and thus they become modern Tadbhavas; while, the educatjed 
classes often,^tnough not always, pronounce them correctly, and - 
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thus we have modem Tatsamas. This is the way to account 
for the fact that there are so many pure Sanskrit words in our 
■yernacuiars, while there were but a few in the old Prakrits; and 
we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 
Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the Brahmans, with which 
it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 

We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 
historical causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. 
The Later or Classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 
as the Vedic dialect firom which it sprang ; and it was for a long 
succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian Aryans. If it was 
i?o, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech or 
low Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the 
vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
the Classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The univeral assimilation 
of conjunct consonants which we observe in the Pali could not 
have proceeded from the same community that could speak 
Sanskrit with purity. And such an extensive assimilation we 
find in the Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower classes of the ancient Roman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid and extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali corrup- 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history 
as we can glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryan 
race when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. 
After a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan com- 
munity, and formed its fourth order,' known by the name of 
Siidras. As long as these Sudras were in thoroughly degraded 
condition and remained distinct from the other three orders, their 
speech produced no perceptible effect on that of the latter. But 
after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by means of inter-marriages, which must have extensively taken 
place, since some Smrtis or Indian law-hooks allow them under 
certein circumstances and others prohibit them ; so that the 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is th^ the 
Ksatriya and Vailiya orders do not exist, and that, all tho^ -who 


|1§8 Belatiom leitoeeu Pali, 

are not Brahmans are Sudras. But there are indioat ique 
even Brahmanbood did not escape pollption. As this combination 
proceeded, the Sudra corruptions of the language came into pro- 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of Aioka, we 
may suppose, the so-called AMsfa or uneducated people, who spoke 
the incorrect, or corrupt language, comprehended among them 
the greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivating 
classes. Professor Childers is of opinion that there are no De^ya 
or non-Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some 
at least ■, and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic 
changes Of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Tip to 
the time of Asoka and even to that of Patanjali, these phenomena 
are not observable in the popular speech, though they may have 
existed in the speech of the very lowest classes. It, therefore, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and Pali as the two forms of speech prevailing among the higher 
and the lower classes, spread over different parts of Northern 
India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the Marattia 
Country, they came in contact in the provinces with other races 
which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking of ; 
and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
own words. 

Patanjali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king Aioka in the middle of the third. Bctweeiq 
Patanjali and Katyayana a petty long time must have el^^psedi 
since in the M?^habhasya various ye^dings or em6wii^0?“8 
few cases of the Vartikas of ^he latfasr aye noticed and sometimes 
tfieir interpretations as given by other writers ; so that a sort of 
literature must have grown rpund the V^rtikep- 1 am, therefore, In- 
clined to accept the popular fefaditipn whiph refers KatySy&na to 
the period of the Nandas, i. e., to ahoqt the first querter of the 
fourth century before Christ, Now Wft haye seen that in, the 
time of this grammarian the Sanskrit language assumed n 
different form from that it had in that of Papini; and br the 
time of Patanjali very great reverence had come to, be paid 
tlris, last author* For in giving the uses of grammar, the author 
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says tji^t it .is tbs 4uty; of a Brsbma^a to sfudy- 
Vedas aJoEfg with tbeir Ai»gas or illastyative Sastras; a^d 
of the si?; Aiigas grammar is tbe obief. Fataajali is not likjrty tp 
yield this bonpur to any other than Panini’s grammar. To 
account for tbesg aad soma of the other circumstances noticed 
by Dr. Goldstucker, we must place Panini about four centuries 
before KstySyana, i. e, refer him to about the 8tb century before 
CSirisi Yaska must have flourished a short time before him; 
Though the Pali or ah idiom very close to it was the language of 
the uneducated classes in the times of Katyayana, Atoka, and 
Patafijali, still its formation must he dated some centuries earlier 
since in its verb it represents what I have called Middle Sanskrit 
or the Sanskrit of Yaska and PSnini Yaska notices local varieties 
of Sanskrit words and gives one or two instances, but makes no 
allusion to any Apahhrarhias or corruptions, though from the 
nature of his work he may be expected to do so ; while Katyayana 
and Patafljali mention them frequently, as we have seen. Even 
if they existed in his time, therefore, they must have been 
insignificant and Unimportant, and did not enter into the sp^h 
of apy olass of th® Aryap society to any appreciable extept? 
Aft®y,hi§ time, however, i. e. about the seventh or Bj?th centpry- 
B, C., .the elpbothtipn of tbe Pefi, or Bow Sanskrit as it might he 
celled, hegp ih ft decided manner ; end the lenguftge qontinn®4 
to be spoken up tq the timo of Pateplali. Till then if did nof 
specifically assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
Asoka some of the oharaoieristios of a lafer Prakrit, the MfigadhI, 
were developed, as we have seep, in one province, very lively 
Mag;adha itself. 

The Prakrii^ mu^t have begun to be formed about that time, 
but did not iWn attain any distinctive character ; and the 
vernacular speech probably did not finally leave the Pali singe 
till a very long time afterwards. About the time when the 
Inseriptions in idle eave'temples were composed, the Pali was, 
nnd have stated, a sacred and literary language. The Icmger and 
mffr® important nf the Inscriptions are therefore in that languages. 
%f, In a good m®*^ of the shortor Inscriptions, especially of 
vate individuals, we have words exhibiting Prakrit oharafiteriftfaf,' 

1 Sn«hM»w’>u%3m <re#iwT5« for nfidlw for 

mpuferw, for UfST, %fwrt for ii§i|r for &<?. 



T&^ groTvfifli fff fchajlpeolfle Praikdfcs,' therefore , must':b0^ refem^ 
t() th^ ]6arly cetittiries of the Oyistain era; find we - inajT 
fhW^f”® that aboiit the time our first dramatic plays ^erh 
Written they were actually the spoken dialects of those classes of 
the' pebplV whose represeutartdves nse them in those worker ' ' ; 

!i. Mout. the, sixth car, seveni^ century the, Apahhsauisa. waj? 
developed, in . the epuntry jn which the fcaibhasa .prevails ip 
inodjBirin times ; or^ if the speeches in thpt dialect contained in the 
fourth.apt of the Vikramoryaslya were really opmpMwd by Kfili^ 
dasa> which, as remarked in a former lecture, we have the grayest 
teaeopB fof doubting, its growth must he assigned to a somewhat 
gather period. Dandin mentions the Apabhramta, and a good 
many, yersea fiom his ESyyadMsa are found in Vfimana’a 
Alcuid^arayrtti ; and if this , be the same Vamana that Uted at 
thp court of Jayapida, king of KSsmlr, who reigned from .75.1 
A*, !Q*: to,782 A. G., Dandin must have flourished before the eighth 
CKmtttry.; i . . . . 

■’ 'iPhe 'Modern vernaculars seem to have begun to assume a 
amt|h6tiye character about the tenth century. In the Copper 
i^fite lnBCtripiion containing the name of Bhaskaracarya, dated 
11S8 iSaka 6‘r l206 A. C,, Which I ones mentioned before, Marathi 
appehfs itt its specific character, and so also does Hindi in ' the 
Wntk of Gland, who flourished about the same time. 

■ -' *■ ■* '■ • ■ '■ * ■" 

. .^d now, gentlemen, I close. It was impossible in the course 
of these lectures to do justice to the subject without entering into 
mattere which are not interesting, .except to those who have 
already paid some attention to it. Besides, ihe subject was wide 

^d, I was compelled to compress a great many facts into a 
gpaepi hut in spite of this, and though i frequently omitted large 
pcffMofeof what I had written, the lectures were long and Wious. 
Ii8m,".the<refore, obliged to you for. the. honour you have done me 
hy ystif presence here.-notwithstanding these drawbacks, and my 
^hshkn ate specially due to those who have aiiended th$‘ course 

th'tdngSdht ■ • . . . , 



LIST OF. ABBREVIATIONS 


AbL = Ablative ... 

Absol. == Absolntive. , . 

A cc. = Aeoiisative ■ . ' 

Aii = Aitareya ' 

Ap,, Apabhr., Apbhr., Apbr. = 
Apal)iiramsa 

Ath. Pr. = Atbar va Pratisakhya 
Atm. = Atmanepada 
B.'= Bengali 
Brail. = Bra.limaiia 
Cii=:Citpavani 

Corp, Insc. Ind, = Corpus Inscri 
pt.ioniim Indicar 11 111 
Dat. = Dative 
Dli. = Dliau]i 
Dial. = Dialect 
I'em. = Feminine 
G., .Griij. =CTuJarati 
Gen. = Genitive 
Goan. = Goanese 
I:L = Hindi 
Impar. = Imperative 
Iiici St. = Iiidiscbe Stiidien 
Iiistr. « Instrumental 
Intr. = Intransitive 
= J fifioeknvrl 

Karh. = Karhada or Karliada 
Kh. = Khalsi 
Loc. = Locative 

M.1 Mar. = Marathi or Marathi 
Mall., Mahr. =Mali5.rastr! ■ 
MaLs=MalvaBi or Malvan! ■ 
Masc. = Masculine 
Mod = Modem 


j .Neut. = Neuter 
j Nom. =: Nominative ■ 

I O. = Oriya or Oriy a 
I Ob].==Oblique 
i P. = Panjabi or Panjabi 
j Pan. =Panini 
I Parasm. =Parasmaipada , ■ 

!. Part. =Participle ' 
j Per. or Pers. = Person. . 
j PL==PIiiral ' 

I Pot = Potential. 

I P. p. p.= Past Passive Participh 
I Pr.= Prakrit 
Pres. = Present 
! Purva. = Purvapaksin 
Irv. =Rgveda 
I S.= Sindhi or Sindh! 
i Samh.^Samhita 
i Sat=Satapatha 
i .Saur. = Sauraseni 
I Sid.= Siddhaniin 
; Sing.= Singular 
: Sk.= Sanskrit, 

; St — Standard 
I Tad.=Tadbhava 
.j Tait=Taittiriya 
i Term. = Termination 
i Tr.= Transitive 
■ | Tuiasi=Tulasidas, Tulsidas 
or Tulsidasa 

Vaj. Pr.=Vi.3asaiieyi PraM§ 
khya 

Voc.— Vocative 
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Allaliabiid, ©diets of the King A^oka 
found iaacribed on columns which 
exist at» p. 313, 

AnusvSra, pp, 297, 303, 314, 355, 568, 
369, 394, 459, 477, 482, 515, 517 531. 
532, 534, 547* 

Anvadesa, p* 302. 

Apabhraibsa, a dialect, pp. 321, 322f., 
327, 342, 369, 370, 373, 375, 415, 442, 
mu 5O0f., 520, 525, 528, 529, 532, 
553, 560 ; A. according to Band in 
the language of Abliiras (cowherds) 
|h321; A. dialect showing further 
decay in Prakrits; its position in 
Indian Prakrits, p, 362; a speci- 
men of A. and its Sanskrit equiva- 
lent, p. 363; the same translated 
into English; its phonology illustra- 
ted, p. 364 ; its declension shows its 
further decay, p. 365f. ; pronouns in 
it, p, 370 ; its verb, p. 371 : forms of 
future in, p, 373; addition of suffix 
very common In A. and Prakrit, 
in420f.; [g* in A. from Pail pl- and Sk. 

p, 476; forms of A. present in 
the older Hindi poets, e. g. In Tiiia- 
sidlisa*s ESmSyapa, p. 4H5; pro- 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit ar© the 
same, p* 5ti8fq A.s or corruptions 
not alluded to by Yaska, p. 589 ; the 
date of xl,, 6tb or 7th century A. D. 
p. 590. 

Arabic, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p, 387. 

ArdhamSgadhl, pp. 323, 326. 

Aryas, setilod in the comury known 
as BrafainSvarta and luriiksetra, 
formed a consolidated community, 
la which aboriginal or alien race 


was incorporated, and the language 
of this race was the Pali ; the con- 
solidated community spread' east- 
wards and southwards, met other 
alien races, words in the Pali stage 
further being corrupted Into the 
forms we find in Prakrits, p. 338; A. 
conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 

Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 
of the three families into which the 
languages of the civilized nations of 
the word have been divided, the 
other two being the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, p. 257 ; A. characteristic 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people, 
p.563 ; A. words and forms preserved 
in a pure condition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p. 566; only one A, com- 
munity or tribe may have migrated 
to India, p. 567 ; A. but non-San- 
skritio element in the Prakrits, 
p. 567f. 

Asoka, the Buddhist king of Pataii- 
putra in Magadha, 3rd Century B. C. 
pp. 312, 319, 558, 688 ; his Inscrip- 
tions — five different versions of the 
edicts of Asoka have been discover- 
ed on rocks in different parts of the 
country at Girnar, near Junagad in 
Kathiawar, at Dhauli in Kattak, at 
Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarhi in Af- 
ghanistan, at Jaugad near Ganjam 
in the Horthen Circars and at Kha- 
Isi near Masuri in the Himalayas ; 
another at Babhra in Eajputanai 
the Girnar dialect is very much like 
the Pali, that of Dhauli, Ganjam 
and Khalsl is a later Prakrit, 

■ called MSgadh! ; specimen of Gir- 
nar edict# pp. 312J13f.; peculiarities 


75 t E*G. Biiandarkaif^i works, Vol, !¥• I 
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of the dialect discussed, p. 314, spe- 
cimens of other versions, p. 315; 
these edicts were first drawn in the 
king’s dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
p.316; the writers of these expressly 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra- 
krits spreading about the time of 
Asoka, p, 33S ; peculiarities of A.’s 
Inscriptions, pp,338, 373; their Ortho- 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 278 ; its different causes, p. 340. 

Itmanepada, pp. 308, 310 f., 354, 483, 
505. 

Avadha, same as AyodhyS, p. 376. 

Avadhi, dialect of the province of 
Avadha or Ayodhya, p. 376. 

AyodhyS, p. 488. 

Babbra, p. 315, 

BShlifca or Balk, p. 345. 

Bengali, a dialect, pp.375, 409, 475; ^of 
Sk. pronounced as p. 280; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B., p, 388; B. vernacuJar 
utterance the weakest, Hindi and 
Panjabi the strongest p. 445; B. 
terminations, p. 478 ; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p» 484 ; B, occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one hand and the four Apabhram- 
or Sauraseni languages on the 
other, p. 511 ; reasons of the absence 
of oblique forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f. ; future tense of these 
two, p. 553. 

Bhava, the thing signified by the base, 
p. 500. 

Bhilsa, p. 316. 

Bhojapuri, a dialect, p. 376 ; a district, 
p. 395. 

Bihar p. 376 ; B. and MithiiS provinces, 
p. 395. 

Brahmapa, pericd of B* literature, p.273; 
Pwcan or Siairira^ifra B.s’ way of 


pronouncing as 'll, p, 454 ; Eonkani 
B.s, p. 552; B.s set themselves to 
■construct a sacred language, p. 563 

BrajabhSsa or dialect, pp, 362, 405, 419, 
501, 516, 590 ; the old Aryan ten- 
dency of pronouncing the diphthongs 
somewhat exaggerated in, p. 406; B. 
prevailing in the country near Ma- 
thurS, p, 376 ; corrupted to C, In, 
p. 493 ; its real use, p. 509. 

Buddhists, p. 318 ; their sacred langu- 
age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneducated classes, p. 584; intro- 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna- 
culars need not be connected with 
the expulsion of Buddhism and the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p. 587. 

Cases, dative ^ a remnant of Skr. 
and Pr. ^ p. 477; rnw or 
forms of locative in Gujarati, Sindhi 
and Hindi; accusative and dative 
terminations in various dialects, 
p. 525f.; and original 

instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p, 529; 

etc. called cognate accusa- 
tives which resemble such ones in 
English as “run a race,’* “walk a 
walk”, “die a death” etc. p.576. 

Cerebrals, dentals following » I, m Sk* 
word, changed to ceiebrals in Pali, 

pp. 282, 286, 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in synthetic condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage# P* Mt. 

CitpSvanI dialect used by Bmhmans 
only, p. 375 ; various forms in this 
dialect, p,483 and n.; C. and Goanese 
people, p.551; C. or MSlavapl woman# 
her practice, p. 585. 

Compounds, Dvandva, Tatpurufa Kar- 
madhSrya, etc., p. 427. 

Consonants, p. 279f ; how semi-vowels 
fx, pronounced, pv 280 ; Marathi 
Bento-Palatals'*!;^,'""”*^," 
known to Fali,'p. |82. 
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BerivaMon# of words in Vernacnlars, 
pp. SSI, 5S9. 544. 

Basya (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 363, 387, 56X ; their definitions, 
p. 387 ; Sk. words greatly corrupted 
set down as D. by native gramma- 
rians, p. 5841. 

Bhauli In Kattak, pp. 312, 313, 315. 

Dialects, inferior d.s used by drama- 
tic writers, p. 327 ; d.s not possessing 
cerebral p. 331 ; different dialects 
of Vernaculars, p. 375 f. ; specimens 
of eight dialects of the several langu- 
age®, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Pan- 
jabi, Hindi, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377 f. ; 
foreign element used in dialects prin- 
cipally in political matters, p. 388; 
four modern dialects, viz. G. S. P. and 
H. as the representatives of the old 
Sauraseni, the dialect of the country 
about MathurE, p. 570. 

Doha or Copai, metre in Hindi or 
Brai, p. 363, 

Education, an agency arresting the 
progress of decay in the use of lan- 
guage, „p. 252. 

Eugiish ancestors of modern E. and 
Germans separated from those of 
the Hindus in pre-historic ages, 
P.3S7, 

GSnclhSra or Afghanistan, p, 345. 

Ganjam, in Northern CIrcars, p. 313. 

Garliawal p. 376; G. dialect, Ibid. 

GStliSs, p, 318 ; Buddhistic G.s, p* 563.. 

Germans* the most predominant of all 
the nations in philological studies,; 
p. 246; G.s, pp. 337, 563,566. 

GIrnar, near Junagad in Kathiawar, 
p. 312. 

Goanese, dialect in Goa, pp» 375, 417, 
iB$i G. and MakanI, pp. 521, 524, 
55S ; their way of declension p. 5471; 
Ihf ir forms in Vernannkw, p. 551L 


Got amlputm^'f, King his oaves, p%Sli; 
style' of: his charters abounding' In 
long compounds, p. 317. 

Grammar, its function, p. 570. 

Greek language, pp. 571, 575. 

Gujarati language or dialect, pp . 362, 
375, 388, 472; G., Hindi and Panjabi 
dialects, pp. 395, 484 ; e 3 ;traot from 
G., p. 378 ; G. people give a short 
sound to vowels, p. 3951 ; careless 
about pronunciation, its cause, 
p.399f.; they have similar vocal organs 
in some respects to those of their 
Pali and Prakrit ancestors, p. 406 ; 
G. terminations, p. 477 ; past parti* 
oiples in G., p. 497 ; oblictue forms in 
G., p.516f.; oblique cases in G., p.517; 
G. people cannot pronounce or 
p.560. 

Hindi dialect, pp. 862, 375, 388, 475 ; old 
and new, p. 363 ; many dialects of H. 
Mewari, Marwari, etc., p. 3761 ; 
grammatical structure of H. 
identical with that of Urdu spoken 
by Mussulmans, p. 377; H. people 
p. 472; H. terminations, p. 478; 
absolutives in H., p, 501 ; oblique form 
in H. 516 ; derivative of the root 
expresses genitive relations in H., 
P.54S1 

India, position of I. in the intellec- 
tual nations of the world, p. 241 ; 
the original home of the scientific 
philology, p. 244 ; T., p. 336 ; central 
and southern I., p. 345nl ; Indian 
anoeint method of study of philology, 
p. 245 ; I. Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
brains, its reason, p. 270. 

Indo-Germanlc languages, p. 570. 

Infinitive of purpose, in the vernacu- 
lars, p. 502. 

Inscription, in Marathi, Sanskrit, its 
date, p. 498 ; in the cave-tempies 
p. 589 ; copper-plate^ Inscription In 
Marathi dated 1128 Sakeorl^dA.O.* 
p, 590. 

Italian^ language, n. 587. 
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Jaina, p. B19 ; literary works, p. S21f.; 
ArdbamagadhI, sacred language of 
the Jainas. p. 322. 

Junnar, p. 316. 

Kaocbi, a dialect, p. 375. 

Eanlieri ( caves ) p. 316. 

Kanoji, a dialect p. 376. 

Kapurdigiri or Salibazgarlii in Afgha- 
nistan, p. 313. 

Karla ( caves ), p. 316. 

Kashmir,. kings of, p. 321 ; K. language, 
p. 375. 

Khalsi, near Masuri in the Himalayas, 
P. 313. 

Khandeshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Gujarathi, p. 376. 

Kumaon district, p. 376; Kumaoni dia- 
lect, ibid. 

Lag, to adhere, to stick, the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 

Language, primary laws -of develop- 
ment and growth of language, p. 248; 
use of false analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 253f.; 
generalisation of grammatical forms, 
p. 254 ; L.s of the world divided 
into three branches, Aryan or Indo- 
European, Semitic and Turanian and 
their different branches, p, 257 ; 
living L. is one used by people gene- 
rally, p. 275; science of L., its possi- 
bility, p. 276; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L.,p.374 ; 
oblique forms ( SamSnya rlipas ) in 
various L.s. p. 513f., laws of change, 
development, growth, or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L., 
p. 565; what is meant by L., its rea- 
sons ibid; L.s of Europe, p. 574f.; 
modern L.s not allowing Hiatus, i 
examles, p. 575. 

Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 575, 587. 

Lithuanian peasants^ pp. 566, 567, 


Magadha, a country, pp. 312, 315. 

Magadhi, language, pp. 320, 323, 326 
327, 589, ; its ' contents, ' p. 313 ; its 
peculiarities, p. 3431; reduction oi 
all the ■ sibilants by Bengalees tc 
the palatal ^ point to their being 
descendants of the old M.s, p. 511. 

MaharSstri, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 323, 
327, 33 U S44, 348, 439, 469, 472, ;561 ; 
its literature very extensive and 
valuable, p, 321 ; difference between 
M. and Saurasenl. pp,325f., 328. 510 ; 
process of pronouncing the words in 
M. is not slow, p. 336; Skr. second 
person plural becomes in the 
M. and in the Saurasenl, p. 354. 

Maliomedans or Mussalmans, p. 377. 

Ma Ivan district, p. 375. 

Maivani, dialect, { author’s native 
tongue) pp. 375, 417, 515; pronuncia- 
tion of T, 3?r iti M.,p. 395. 

Manshora in Punjab, sixth version of 
Asoka’s edicts, p. 313n. 

Maratha country, p. 588. 

Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 38B, 
417 ; distinction between M, and 
Gujarati, p. 286 ; words in M» pas- 
sage compared with those in Sans- 
krit, p. 386 ; general rule re. ehang® 
of to in M.,p. 446; M, is the 
direct daughter of the old Mahurli- 
stri of the grammarians, p. 469; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
io M., p. 476; M. terminations, ibid ; 
augmented nouns in 3? in M., Ibid':; 
two forms for the old present in M.*:, 
p.482; imperative terminations in M,,; 
p. 487 ; past tense in M., p, 495 ; the 
same by in M., p. 496 ; this 

r-? of the past ten.se in M. traced to 
Skr. ff, p. 497 ; past participles in 
M. ibid ; instances from M. dialect. 

, p. 498 ; absolutiv© in M. formed by 
adding the same as Mab5rgs|ri 
p. 501 ; past passive pertioiples 
of ^ and 5 in M,, p» 6101; M, verbs 
derived from tbe Fral^rlt %iid i|o| 
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, Itom ill©-' Apablirailila forms, p., 511 
■M,. til© modern representative of the 
oid MahSrSstri, ibid; the oblique 
forms In 51Sf., 521 ; peculiarities 
of cases in M., p. 536 ; origin of M,; 

p. 537 ; different derivations of 
M,, ibid ; derivation of M. 

M. genitive terminations, 
p*539£; objections to derivation of 
from Skr. past participle 
p, 5411; termination ^FIT, 
p, 543f.; declension of M- Present, 
p, 546i; M. forms in vernaculars 
p, 550i; declension of future in M., 
p, 556 ; Brahmans of culture speak 
correct M., p. 583. 

Mdtra, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 

NSda, vocal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp. 250, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. . 

I^aiiaghat, p. 316. 

Nasik, p. 316 ; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p. 345 ; Nepali language, p. 375. 

Nouns, duals of both N.s and verbs 
unnecessary, p. 295 ; masculine nouns 
In f and 3, pp. 298, SlSi; the same ' 
in 5ii in pali, ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p. 2991; N.s. in ^ 
abundant inSk.,pp.303, 3971;nQias.N.s 
in etc. p. 347, 

unaugmented feminine nouns, p. 479. 

Objects, names of, not simply oonven* 
tional, F. 254. 

OriyS ( or Oriyi ) dialect pp. 375, 377, 
388,475 ; 0. terminations, p* 478; and 
Bengali forms In the vernacular, ■ 

P. 553. ' ■ . 

PaisSoi, a dialect, (CillikSO. ) pp.320, 
321, 323, 324, 328, 332, 345, 472; its 
peculiarities, p. 344; way of speak- ■ 
ing by lower classes, p. 454* 

Pali, a dialect, pp. 304, 344, 346# 347, ' 
U% 350, 351, 353, 354, 3881; P, the . 


earliest of Prakrit ' dialects and 
almost as much studied as Sanskrit, 
p. 246 ; P. the sacred language of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
p* 276 ; peculiarities of consonants 
etc. in P., pp. 279,285 ; some conjun- 
cts in P., p. 286; •?. ^ or W 
for ibid, consonantal changes, 
pp. 286-288,291; vowel ohanges.pp.288- 
290 ; two-fifths of Pali vocabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunciation, 
p. 293; instances of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid ; grammar of 
the P. dialect, p. 294 ; its process of 
simplification, p. 295 ; false analogies 
extensive in P., ibid; principal 
points of P. grammar, p. 296 ; neu- 
ter nouns in P., p. 301 ; strong incli- 
nation to obliterate difference 
between oases, p. 304 ; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P., ibid; verbs in 
P., p. 3051* 3071; other cases and 
moods in P., p. 308 ; Atmanepada 
terminations in P,, p. 309; use 
of the present in P., p* 310 ; 
temporal augment 3T often omitted 
in Pali, p. 311 ; Pali or Prakrit in- 
scriptions, p. 316 ; P. a literary and 
sacred language by the time of Go- 
tamiputra, p. 317 ; changes in the P* 
due to the circumstances and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign race, p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P, and 
Prakrit, ibid ; dual and dative case 
wanting in P., p. 345 ; ^ and ^ of 
Prakrit unknown to the P., p. 354 ; 
F. an earlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p. 358 ; use of these 
two, p. 3591 ; relations between Pali, 
■Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna- 
culars, pp. 5581 ; extract from Pali, 
Dictionary, p» 570 ; Pali not derived 
from Sk, but independent corruption 
of the lost Aryan speech ; P* how- 
ever in a decidedly later stage than 
Skt., ibid ; P# not fit to be an Inde* 
pendent dialect, 571f ; existence 
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of P. at the time of Aloka, p.584; 

reasons why P. not regarded as in- 
dependent, ibid ; P. becoming the 
ordinary speech of the uneducated, 
p. 588 ; the elaboration of the Pali 
or low Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about the seventh or sixth 
century, B, p. 589. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp, 375, 377, 388, 
405, 47^, 475; oblique form in P., 
p. 516 ; P. terminations, p. 577, 

Parasmaipada, pp. 300, 306, 308, 310f. ; 
difference between P. and Atmane- 
pada roots, p. 492. 

Par sis ( people ), p* 388. 

PStaliputra, p. 315. 

Persian, words of P. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

Phonetic decay, as in change of to 
m or etc. p. 249; P. corruptions, 
p. 278f. ; the principle which guides 
the P. change is the economy of ef- 
fort, p.292; P. corruption rapid when 
one race learns the language of 
others, p. 587. 

Prakrits, pp, 267, 336 ; latter P.s re- 
present the third stage in the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
Sanskrit reduced to the P. form, 
p;320; Zrsa Prakpta, p. 322; these P.s 
used in dramatic plays, p. 323; pho- 
netic changes common to Pali and 
P.s, PP.S30, 333; P.s whether genuine 
dialects or creation of Pandits, 
p. 336 ; principle of economy of exer- 
tion in P.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
in P.s, p. 337 ; P.s about the time of 
Asoka, p. 338 ; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f. ; vowel and conso- 
nant changes in P.s, pp. 341, 342 ; 
P.s introduced anusvara and hence 
tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 343; MaharaCstri, principle P., 
pp, 344, 469 ; grammar of P.s, p. 345f.; 
grammatical forms in P.s, pp. 346- 
357 ; uniformity and simplicity in 
the grammar of the language, p. 357 ; 
p.s resemble the ip the i£^it 


stage of its deirelopment;, 

P.s and Apabhraihsa dialects, p. 374 ; 
many forms in Ternaoulars are com- 
binations or adaptations of P. forms, 
p. 389 ; observation of the P. gram- 
marians not perfect, p, 469; Future 
of P.s, p. 493 ; P. forms in Vernacu- 
lars, p. 508 ; P.s descended from 
Sanskrit, p.559; Sanskrit playwriters 
of later ages used P. for their in- 
ferior characters, ibid ; Be^a words 
in P.s found in the vernaculars, 
p.561; P.s becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them» p. 562 ; P.s 
assuming a settled character, 
p. 583f,; the growth of the specific P. 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
trian era, pp, 589, 590, 

Priyadarsin { King ) in Asoka edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, Pp.302, 
3411, 842, 350, 370. 

Purbi, a dialect, p. 376. 

Paces, some preserving their speech 
in a pure form, p. 252. 

Be wa> State of, Bewai dialect, p. 376. 

[j^gveda-SaiiihitS, p. 258, 

SakSri, p. 324. 

Saisetti, a dialect, p, 375 ; S. disorict, 
p.533. 

SSmlnyarUpa or oblique forms, pp. SIS, 
519, 523, 5241 

Sanskrit, its Importance even to this 
day, p. 244 ; S. more ancient than 

■ Prakrits,, ibid ; now preserved' In 
books and used by learned men, tUi; 
Sanskrit philology In the hands' 
of Europeans, p. 245; three varieties 
of Sm p. 258 ; Vedio S., p, 260f ; Classi- 
cal S,, pp. 262f, 264f, 266 ; 8 . lltera* 
ture, pp. 267, 273 ; new dialects arose 
from S. when corrapted, pp. 276, 277 ; 
S. assigned to respeotahle men of 
education and women^ of holy order 
indr^as, p. 323 f, 8. # iivi^ 
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language -when Pali and Prakrits 

came into 'existence, pp. 359 ; S. 
and De^ya words, p, 362; many S. 
words in Marathi, pp. 386, 387 ; S. 
oonjngationa! distinction lost in 
Brakrits, p. 481 ; S. imperative in 
respectfiil solicitation, p. 490 ; Sk. 
roots, p. 498, 500 ; S. older than dia- 
lects, p. 564 ; their contemporaneous 
development an Impossibility, p.569; 
words in Pali compared with those 
of S.* p. 570 ; Middle S., p. 574; S. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p. 575 ; corruption of S. 
p, 577 ; classical S. literature, p. 578 ; 
S, the refined language of the learn- 
ed, p. 581, 583 ; S. and Pali existing 
side by side, p. 584 ; S. spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; S. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower classes, pp. 585, 587 ; chrono- 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587 ;S. 
^ of YSska and PSpini, p. 589 
Saurasenl, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 324, 
327, 329, 335. 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
357, 472, 510, 561 ; S. the language of 
the refined people, p, 320 ; its use, 
p. 323 ; S. and allied languages, 
p. 332 ; its peculiarities, p. 343 ; S. 
forms of the Future, p. 372 ; S, close- 
ly following Apabhrmsa, p.373. 
Sawantwadi, pp.375, 505. 

Semitic, one of the three languages of 
the civilised nations, p. 257. 

Sindhi, a dialect, pp, 375, 388, 475 ; 
Arabic and Persian elements in S., 
p. 388; S," M. and H. literature 
p, 474 ; S. terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
iutlve in S., p. 501 ; obliciue forms in 
S., p. 515f ; S. forms in vernaculars, 
^pp. 549!; 550. 

Srama^as p. 314* 

dtl md Sarasvatl hostile to each 
other constantly, p. 241, 

Stage, analytic, defined p. 249. 

Style* nominal, pp* 264, 266, 565; as 
opposed to verbal or ftuent one, 
p.581* 


Sudras, pp. 587, 588. 

Suffix, pp. 300, 420. 

Svarita, ( accent ) p. 342. 

SvSsa, its formation p. 250f ; ( simple 
breath ) p. 279 ; S. PP. 281, 284, 286. 

Tadbhava words, pp. 360, 387, :388, 496® 
523, 527, 586. 

Taddhita, pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsama words, pp. 387, 388,499, 502, 
523,587. 

Tenses, Present, Imperative, etc. 
moods and tense terminations, p, 306f. 

Terminations, p. 256 ; nominal T., its 
different forms, pp. 351, 474, 4821 

Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

ThSnesvar, p. 338. 

Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 

XJdEtta ( accent ) p. 342. 

TJpa, the one absolutive termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 

Usavadsta ( king ), p. 316, 

Vedic language, its chief characteri- 
stic, p. 258f,, declension of V. nouns 
ibid; V. Sanskrit now obsolete, 
p. 260f.; obsolete words in Y. hymns, 
ibid ; V. studies, p, 269; Y, and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294 ; V, forms , p. 3041; 
V. syntax, p. 501 ; Y. hymns, p. 563 ; 
V, dialects, ibid ; Y. period, p. 567 ; 
Y. stage, p. 570; V. and classical 
Sanskrit p. 573, 587. 

Yengurla, p. 505. 

Yerb, p. 3521; Y. in Apabhraihsa,p.3711; 
verbal style, p. 264 ; Y erbal forms 

. pp. 545, 574. 

Yernaculars, modern V.s. in the pre- 
sent speech, pp. 247, 375 ; their clas- 
sification, p. 375 ; detailed examina- 
tion of Y., p. 3811 ; examination® 
of V.s Into three hranohess, p. 389^ 
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V.s derived from PrakritSj p. 557 ; 
date of modern V.s coming into 
promineno©, p, 590; modem V« 
pronunciation, law of accentuation 
p.413f.; causal roots In V.pp.450,504f; 
Skr. dentals changed to cerebrals in 
V.s, p. 4501; mode of Northern V.s of 
India, p. 469 ; local tendencies exhi- 
bited by the speakers of V.s, p. 472; 
pronouns In V.s, p. 4791; verbs etc. 
in V.s, pp. 481, 495, 500, 602, 503; 
absolutive in V.s, p. 5011; causes of 
V.s, p. 512 ; one chief and import- 


ant source of the modem case aM-- 
xes overlooked by V, philologists; 
origin of ^ in V. t0rminations,p.5321; 
ablative terminations in V,s, p. 536 ; 
derivation of rR* In V.s, in^ Guja- 
rati, p. 539 ; another way of pos- 
session in V.s, p. 540 ; another de- 
rivation of the V.s, “ p, 542; 
future tense of V.s, p. 553 ; V.s and 
Prakrits, p. 559 ; peculiarities of 
modern V.s, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p.560. 

Visarga, pp. 297, 300, 301. 
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AnirvSha, celibacy, p. 263. 

Anvavasarga, allowing one his own 
way, p. 271. 

Anv5je-kr, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Abhividhi, including, p. 271. 

Abhresa, equitableness, p. 271. 

Asas, and Ebhih, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 262. 

Xdesa, command, p. 257. 

Upajana, augment, p. 263. 

Dpadeiiaya glSyantah, unable to teach, 
p. 263. 

Upabandha, augment, p. 263. 

Upaje-kr, to strengthen, p. 271. 

Dpeksitavya, finding or observing, 
p. 263. 

TJtsanjana, throwing up, p. 271, 

Urdhvasosam Susyati, withers stand* 
ing, p. 271. 

Kapehan, to fulfil one’s longing, p. 271. 

Karman, signification, p. 263. 

Gaves, looking for a cow, p. 255. 

Caksas, the reach of sight, p. 261. 

Oelaknopaih vpstah (Namul), rained 
till the clothes were wet, p. 271. 

Duhitr, a daughter, one that milks 
cotrs, p. 254. ' 


NSmakarapa, a nominal termination, 
p. 263. 

Niravasita, excommunicated, p. 271, 

Nivacane-kr, to be silent, p. 27L 

Nivyfctisthana, weak terminations, 
p.263. 

Naighantuka, subordinate, p. 263. 

Pitr, the father, one who protects, 
p.* 254. 

Prthvi, the earth, that which is broad, 
p. 254. 

Pratyavas3na, eating, p. 271. 

Bilma, variety, p. 263, 

Brahmapavedaih Bhojayatl ( Namul b 
feeds ©very BrShmapa that he finds, 

p. 271. 

BhSnu, the sun, that which shines, 
p. 254. 

Manohan, to fulfil one’s longing, p.271. 

Yatho, as to, p. 263. 

l^i^lksa rSjyena, Invested with 
sovereignty, p. 263. 

^rudhi, hear, p. 262. 

Svakarapa, marrying, p. 271. 

Svapof am puspsti { Hamul ), supports 

. by his own means, p. 271. 
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.Agastja, p.„54S. 

Arjana, p. 503, 532, 533. 

A&ka, (tree), p. 378.; 

Indra, pp. 255, 569. 

Kadamba, { tree ), p, S79. 

Eaaba, „ ( Kpspa ), p. 477. 

KSma, ( God of Love ), pp. 362, 526, 
Kanba, ( Xrspa ), 535. 

Xpspa, pp. 379, 499. 

Kpspaoanda, same as Krspa, p. 532. 
Xaikayi, p. 527. 

GafigE, p. 364. 

Gaadharvas, p. 532. 

Gajeiidra, p. 255. 

Gapapati, p, 504. 

Govardbana, p, 535. 

Govinda, p. 499. 

JlHaki, p* 529, 

TretSyuga, p, 544. 

Devaki, p. 633, 

Davadamaaa, { God ), p, 379, 

Higa, p, 570. 

NIrada, pp, 486, 542. . . 

NMina, p, 570. 

MrvSjgia, p. 278, 

PSrvatl, pp* 489, 494. 
futaas, p. 53S. 

Blbbifapa, p. 541, 

Bpltaspati, p. 569, 

Bwilml, pp, 49% 543, 


Bharata, p. 486. 

BharadvEja, p. 542. 

Mahesa, p. 487. 

Madhava. p. 503, 504. 
MEnavendra, pp. 255. 

Muni, p. 490. 

YosodS, p. 533. 

Eaghunatha, p. 529. 

Eaghupati, p. 486. 

Baghiivira, p. 544, 

Eati, ( Goddess of Love ), p. 526. 
Badha, p. 489. 

EEma, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
Rukmipi, p. 532, 

Eudra, p. 529. 

Laksmi, p, 329. 

Yajra, p. 379. 

Varupa, p. 261. 

Saihkara, p, 542. 

Sambhu, p. 485, 545. 

SSrngadbara, p, 532, 

SSligrSma, p. 504. 

Siva, p. 489, 544. 

Sivatlrtha, p. 364. 

Bati, p. 489. 

Sanaka, p. 499. 

Sarasvati, p* 329. ' ' 

.Sits, p: 542 , ■ 

SudSma, p. 644. 

Hanumat, p. 488; • 

Had, ' p. 604. , 
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Atthakathaj commentary by Buddha- 
ghosa ou the Dhammapada, p, 276. 

Atharva-Pratisakhya, p. 288nl ; Ath- 
arvaveda, pp. 269» 273, 

Alaiiikaravrtti of VSmana, p. 590. 

Aspdhayi of Panini, p. 5821 

Egveda, the pks in it referred to, I. 1. 

* 2, 7; 3.2; 25.12; 71. 9 ; 82. 2; II. 
12. 4 ; VI. 56. 1 ; VII. 86. 3 ; X. 14. 2 ; 
44. 6. pp. 259, 273. 

EkanEtha, p. 499, 

Aitareya BrEhmapa, references to, 
11. 2, 11 ; III. 9, 23, 26 ; IV. 8 ; V. 14; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; VIIL 7, 23, 24, 
pp. 245n, 262, 263 ; A, B., p. 261 ; its 
style, p. 264. 

KapSda, p, 275. 

Xanhadade Prabandha, p. 477. 

Kabira, poet and saint, bis works his 
■Ramaini and SEkhis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 532, 541, 543. 

XStantra, p. 320 

XEtyEyana, the grammarian, p. 245; 
his VErtikas or notes on Panini’s 
Sutras, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed between the 
BrEhmanas and YEska borne witness 
to by K.; Pataniaips discussion of a 
VErtika in K., p. 267f ; Vedic verbal 
forms become obsolete in his time, 
participles occupying their place, 
pp. 270, 271 ; K. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp. 273; 
574 ; Patanjali^s work does not indi- 
cate a different stage in the growth 
of the language from that of X„ 
pp, 274 ; K,, p* 577 ;o<^ffer©nce of opi- 


nion between X. and Patafijali, 
pp. 579, 580 ; his date first quarter of 
the 4th century same as that of 
Nandas,pp. 588, 589. 

XalidEsa, the Setubandlia, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Pravarasena, p, 321 ; speeches in the 
Apabhrafiife dialect composed by K, 
in IV act of his Vikramorva^iya,, 
p. 590. 

XEvyadohana by TulasfdSsa, p. 5171 

XEvyaprakEsa by Mammafa, Its ' Pra- 
krit verses, p. 321. 

XSvySdarsa by Dapd^n, p. 590. 

Xramadllvara, hia Grammar in Bibiio- 
theca Indica, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his -.work quoted by Dasien, 
pp. 367nl, 368, 369, 480n, 521. 

GadEdhara BhattScSrya, the great 
NaiyEylka, his style and mode, 
p. 275. 

GEthEs, writers of these knew the 
spoken language or Pali, p. 3181 

GupSdhya, the traditional author of 
BphatkathE, p, 328. 

Gotama, a NaiySyika, his NySyasStrai, 
pp. 265, 275. 

GovardhananEthaji, the story of the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 3791 

GaudavadhakEvya by VSkpatirija, 
pp, 321, 323n; a passage from G. 
pp. 3281, 329, 500. 

Capda» his Prakrit Grammar not older 
than Hemacandra*s, p, 322nS ( coa- 
tinued on pp. 323-327 ), 

Canda, the earliest Hindi pc»t, pp. 494 

498, 537, 590. 

Ohandas ( the Vedas), p. 572, 
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JanmasSklil, a work in tke PanjSfei, 

Jfianesvara, autlior of JnSnesvan and 
several other works, pp. 2561, 531. 
Jgtnesvari, a commentary in Marathi 
on the BhagavadgitS by JnSnesvara,' 
referred to, I. 8, 48, 49, IIS, 141, 171, 
178. 213,225; IL 10, 27 ; HL 162; 

V. 147 ; IX, 1 ; XCII, 197, 200, 214, 
244. 280, 347 ; XVIII. 1147, pp, 477, 
482, 488, 489, 490, 491, 499, 503, 532, 
533, 535. 

TulasidSsa, Hindi poet, author of ESmS- . 
yapa and other works written in the 
FurM dialect, passages from his 
ESmSyapa qnoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna- 
culars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 493, 
494, 497, 498, 504, 505, 509, 526, 527, 
529, 530, 540, 541, 542, 544, 545. 
Taittirlya BrShmana, I* 1. 5, II. 7. 18, 
p. 245n ; T. Saiiihitil { Black Yajur- 
vada ), 11. 4. 1, IL 5. 2, p. 245n. 
Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
PrSkrtasntravrtti which gives gram- 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 321, 
327 , 562 . 

I)apt|in, author of KSvySdarsa, he i 
speaks of the MahSrgstn as the pro.- ’ 
eminent Prakrit, pp. S20n, 321; men- 
tion of Bpiiatkathll written in the 
Fai^iol in his KSvyl^darsa. p. 328 ; 
mention of the Apabhramla in his 
work, p* 590. 

Daiamnkhavadha ( poem ), its author-, 
ship doubtful, composed by KSlidSsa 
or Fravarasana, p, 321. 

Bhammapada, p. 2761 
BhStupStha, list of roots by PS^ini, 
p.t6L 

ICala-Damayantl, work by Mansnkha- ’, 
ram* p. 378, 

Bigojiblatfa, bfaiySyika, p. 275. 
Hlgsma ( the Vedas ), p. 572, 


PaSoopakhyana, story of Hiranyaka, 
p.477. 

Patafijali, the great grammarian, 
author of Mahabhasya on KStyS- 
yana’s Vartikas or notes on PSninrs 
Sutras, p. 245 ; the language of his 
work, p, 265; his language different 
from that of Fapini, p. 270 ; his com- 
ment on the discussion of a VSr- 
tika of KStylyana^ P. 271 ; be says 
in his MahSbhSsya ; though the 
Vedas were and are committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Krdantas impossible to 
commit to memory in the absence of 
any general rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of Katyayana and P. ; several 
passages in bis Mahabhasya con- 
tain allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577 ; 
his interpretation of the SStra 
•'‘TFTsr? { I. III. 1 ), p, 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in his time but 
not by Sistas ‘(educated people), 
p. 581 ; corrupt language, composed 
of correct and incorrect words men- 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernacular of other classes, p. 583 ; 
his date 2nd century B. C., p. 588 ; 
his highest respect for PSpini’s 
grammar, p, 589. 

PSpini, the great grammarian, p. 245 ; 
BrShmanas are the best represen- 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of that language of which P§:pini 
wrote grammar ; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar, p. 263; verbal 
forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 
270 ; fluent or verbal style of speech 
(BhS§s) was in use in his time, 
ibid ; his Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of KStySyana, p. 271 ; P. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p. 272; re, 

^ language of his ti^e, p. 273; he gives 
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in his grammar a good many rules 
applioabie exolnsivaly to the dialect 
of the Tedas, the synonymns used for 
the latter being Chandas, Nigama, 
Mantra and Brahmapa, p. 572; 
BhSsS or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialect of the 
Vedas, must be the language used in 
his time ; Bhasa, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it acquired a 
generic signification and meant 
language generally ; P. refers cer- 
tain points to popular usages, e,g. 
the names of countries are conven- 
tional, no grammatical analysis be 
given of them, it being fictitious, 
p. 573 ; change in the language 
between the times of P. and EltyS- 
yana, p. 574 ; his age about 8th 
century B.C., p. 589 ; references to 
his sutras, 1. 1, 36 ; 3. 1; IIL 2. 171 ; 4. 
9, 10, 11, 12, 14 ; IV. 1. 49; V. 2. 96, 
98, 99 ; 3. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 
98,97; 4.4; “VI. 3. 109 ; VIL 1. 10, 
39. 41, 46, 50; VIII. 2.8, pp. 258. 
259, 272, 420, 500. 579, 581 ; P., pp. 262, 
263, 267, 271. 272, 273, 274. 302. 312, 
.320, 420,564, 567, 568, 574, 575, 577, 
581,588,589. 

PurSnas, p. 576. 

Prabodhacandrodaya ( drama ) in- 
stances of the use of the Ardha- 
mSgadbi, p. 327. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri- 
buted to Kalidasa but written by P. ; 
Bana says about him in his Harsa- 
oarita, “ his ( P.’s ) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
of Setu ”, p. 321. 

Prakrtasutravrtti, grammar of six 
dialects by Trivikrama, p. 321. 

Pratilakhyas, Vajasaneyi-P. in Indi- 
sche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P, edited by Whitney, 
I. 37, p, 288nl ; vowel sound ex- 
plained in P.s, p. 289n m\ and 
^ is rapidly pronounced and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


a: MStrS in P.s while in Prakrit 
.transformation ■ it is one M5tr5» 

- p. 330. 

PremasSgara, in Hindi, p. 379. 
Premanand, ' his SudSmanuiii Garitra, 

pp. 540, 544. 

BSpa (poet), he' highly praises .the 
author of Setubandha in- his Hars a* 
carita, p. 321. 

BShvrcya, its twenty-one ■ varieties, 

p, 269. 

Buddhaghosa, his commentary (Attha- 
kathS) on the Dhammapada written 
in 5th century A. D., p. 276, 
Beharilal, his work Satasal and com- 
mentaries on his works la the BraJ, 
pp. 376, 377, 489, 504, 509. 

BrShmapa ( the Vedas ), p, 572. 

Bhagavati, a Jain religious work in 
Prakrit, p. 247. 

BhSgavata, X Book ( Hindi ), p. 377. 

Mantra ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 
MansukharSma, his work Nala-Dama- 
yantl, p. 378. 

MahSbhSrata ( by Veda-Vyl[sa ,) 
p. 392n. 

MahSbhSsya, passages in M. contain- 
ing allusions to a dialect arising 
■ from a corruption of Sk.» p. 577 ; 
passages from M. referred to, 

. pp. 584, 588 ; author of M. says, it is 
: the duty of BrShmapa to study 
. Vedas with their Ahgas ( or Ulus- 
. ■ trative SSstras ) grammar being the 
chief of them, p. 589. 

MSlatl-MSdhava. pp. 507, 540, 
MudrSrSksasa, p» 325. 

Mrcchakatika, pp, 308, 326 327. 
Moropant, Marathi poet, p. 552* 

Yajurveda, (mite); its MSdhya*- 
dina Baoeosion, practioa for Feading 
ijjvariably W for p, 458, 
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¥S8ka» ke lays down oorreot principles 
of the deriyation of words* p. 245 ; 
his language more ancient than that 
of the rest of the non-Yeaio litera- 
ture ; archaic words and expres- 
sions in his Nirukta, p. 263; after 
his time Sanskrit underwent a pecu- 
liar change, ibid ; style in his time, 
p. 264 ; change that came over 
Sanskrit after the period that 
elapsed between the BrShmanas 
and YSska* pp. 267 ; Y.* p* 27i;-273* 
312 ; he refers In his Hirukta to the 
Vedio dialect and another called 
BhSsS, p* 572 ; his Sanskrit called 
Middle Sanskrit, p. 574 ; YSska lived 
a short time before FSpini, p. 589, 

liikmipl-Svayaihvara, pp. 499, 533. 

Laksmidhara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321, 327. 

LalitavIstSra or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 

Yaramei, his PrSkrtalaksana, one of 
the six treatises on Prakrit grammar 
p. 319 ; he derives Slaurasem from 
Sanskrit, p. 320 , re. the oldness of his 
Prakrit, p.325n; Y. indistinct in seve- 
ral cases ; his rules misunderstood by 
all writers ; he is incomplete, p. 345n2; 
Y„ p» 347 ; pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V,, p. 354 ; Apabh- 
raiii& not mentioned by Y., p. 362 ; 
Y,, p. 469; he gives the termination 
p. 501; the Sauraseni Abso- 
lute ter mi nation according to Y* 
PI, p. 510 ; V., p, 560, 

Vallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

YSjasneyi-PrStllakhya, p. 288nL 

VStsySyana, his BhSsya on Gotama’s 
Nyiya Siltra, pp. 265, 275. 

Vimana, author of AlaihkSravrfcti, 
p,5m 

Yifcramorvasl, Prakrit speeches of the 
king. In the lY act of V., are in Apa- 
fehraiftla dialect, pp. 362, 420, 590, . . 

Visvanitba, he attributes DSksIpEtyl 
togaaftilers in his Sshliyadarpapa, 
p. 317, 


YepisaihhSra, p. 325. 

Yedas, pp. 567, 569, 570, 572, 513, 589. 

Samkarao^ya, his BhSsya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage, 

^p. 266. 

Satapatha BrShmapa, I. 4.1, 10, p. 262; 
its style, p. 264. 

SabarasvSmin, his Bhasya on Jaimini's 

^ Sutras, p. 265f. 

SSkuntala, use of in, p. 294 ; Present 
used for Imperative mood, illustrated 

^ from, p. 308, 

SSrhgadhara, his Paddhati, p* 321. 

SadbhasIoandrikS by Oandra, p. 321, 

SSmaladSsa ( author ), p. 541. 

Samaveda, p. 269. 

SShityadarpapa, author of S. assigns 
several dialects to several classes of 
people, e. g. MEgadhi to the atten- 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha- 
mSgadhi to footmen, royal children, 
and merchants, Pracya to the Yidn[- 
saka and others, Avantiki to shar- 
pers, warriors, and clever men of 
the world. DaksinStya to gamblers, 
SSkSri to Sakaras, Sakas, and others. 
BEhlika to celestial persons* DrEvidi 
to Dravidas and others, Abhm to 
eowherds, Capd^Hki to outcastes, 
Abhm and Sabari, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
PailSoi to dealers in charcoal, and 
Sauraseni to hand- maids, pp. 323, 
324, 326, 327nl, 

BilradSsa, his works, distinction bet- 
ween the idioms of S, and Tulasi- 
dEsa, p. 376. 

SdrasSgara, pp. 535,536. 

Setubandha, attributed to KSlidSsa, 
but written by Pravarasena, p. 321. 

SvargSrohapa by Sundarbhafta, p. 517. 

Harsacarita, author of Setubandha 
praised by BSpa in H., p. 321. 

HSla, author of Baptasati, a coilecllon 
of seven hundred songs, chieiy of an 
amorous nature, 247, 321* 
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INDIS V 


Hemaoandra, a J ain sciiolar of Guja- 
rat lited la 12th century ; his Pra - 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Pischel, 
p, 3X0 ; also author of a Kosa of the 
Des! words ( De&Smamala ), p. 320 ; 
gives grammar of two more dialeots, 
the OUlikd-PaiMoi, and the Apabh- 
rarh^a, p. 321 ; he identifies the Ar- 
dhamSgadhi with the Principal Pra- 
krit, p. 322 * H. qxioted in connection 
with the specific grounds one can 
find in Prof. Weber's book in support 
of the assertion of that the Jain 
dialect occupies a middle position, 


p, 322n3 { continued on pp. 328-327 ) j 
he illustrates rules about the MSga-* 
dhi from speeches of low characters 
in Sakuntala, MudrSrSksasa and 
YenIsamhSra, p. 325 ; Prakrit dia- 
leots mentioned to be six by H., 
p. 327 ; H. followed by author In all 
his observations ' on the Prakrits, 
pp. 345 and n2, 350, 352, 354, 356* 357; 
words from his Kola of Desya words 
given, p. 3S0 ; his grammar of Apa- 
bhrarfisa, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
439, 441, 448, 469, 480n, 500, 506, 528, 
529, 534, 539, 540; 560. 


INDEX V 

Index of Modern Scholars 


Aufreoht, Professor, his view re. the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p. 569. 

Beames, Mr., his comparative gram- 
mar of the modern Aryan languages, 
pp, 247, 391n, 480n; his erroneous 
view re, the forms of Future, p. 494 ; 
on Vernacular causal terminations, 
p. 508n ; his wrong derivation of 
P* case ter- 

minations, pp, 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernie on the sufiSx%^^ p. 541 ; 
B. and Dr. Trumph, their wrong ana- 
logy between ^^^^and Latin bo, p. 554 ; 
his argument against Prakrit that 
none of the Prakrits was ever a 
spoken dialect, p. 560 ; in his Intro- 
duction to Comparative Grammar# 
he speaks of Prakrits as spoken 
languages but the same view modi- 
fied later, pp. 562, 563; his view- 
Prakrits arose by natural develop- 
ment, while Sanskrit was created 
by Brahmans and principally by 
PBpini,--criticisedy^p. 567, 568, 569. 


Benfey, Professor, p. 267. 

BUhler, Dr., and the work of Brhat- 
katha: of Gunlidhya. p. 328. 

Burnouf, M., French Scholar, his essay 
on the derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit, p. 246. 

Caldwell, Dr., traces the origin of the 
termination^ to the Dravldianf, 
p. 526. 

Childers, Professor, his Pali Dictionary , 
p. 246; extract from his Fal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pali, pp. 570, 571; 
niff corruption ofrit found in Mn 
Dictionary, p. 581 ; his opinion— no 
Desya or non-Aryan words In Fall, 
p. 588, 

Clough, an original treatise on the 

Pali by, p. 246. 

Golebrooke, his essays, p^ $46, 

Cotrelk Dr., Ms edition of prSkrts- 
prakSia by Vararucl, p. $47. 

Cknningham, General, fifth version' of 
Anoka’s edicts at KhMsi, its 
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by, p, 313 ; Buddhist InscMptioBS at 
MatlrarS discovered by, p*,316. 

D’AlwiSs Mr., his work, on the Pali, 
p. ^47. 

Dickens, his false analogies such as 
* I knowed, ’ * you was * etc, seen in 
his novels, p. 234. 

Ellis, Mr., his preface to Oampbell’s 
Grammar of the Telugu Language, 
p. 345. 

Fausbdll, a Banish scholar, his edition 
of the Pali text, p. 246, 

Goldstticker, on the archaic character 
of the language existing in Papini’s 
time, p. 271n; his observations help 
to decide the date of Fipini as being 
about the 8th century B. C., p* 589. 

Grierson, his Linguistic Survey of 
India, p. 247n3, 

Hliernie. bis essays on some points in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, p. 247 ; his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Gaudian languages, 
p, 247n3 ; in the introduction to his 
edition of Cap4a*s PrSk|rta!aksapa he 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar . of 
which is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of "Vara- 
ruci and Hemaoandra ; his views re. 
the changing, preserving and drop-, 
ping of certain vowels and conso- 
nants in the “older Prakrit ** of 
Caod^ refuted and conclusion arriv- 
ed at that the Prakrit of Gap<|a was 
not older than that of Hemacandra 
and Vararucfi" p. S22n3 (continued 
on pp.^323, 324, 325, 326, 327 ) ; traces 
iofiaitives In vernaculars to Bsnskdt 
FolenMal participles in p.'502;. 
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■ on, the, derivation 'of the suffix %?: 
from Sanskrit' ' past participle 
p.541." , : 

Kellogg, his Hindi Grammar, p, 247n3. 

Lassen, Professor, a German scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit ; also his 
work entitled Institutiones Linguae 
Pracratioae based upon the gramma- 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 246; he 
points out instances of the use of 
the Ardhamigadhi in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya, p. 326 ; he thinks DSk- 
§ipatya and Avantiki are the lan- 
guages in the mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named Mathura, respectively in 
Mpcchakatika, p. 327nl ; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346nl ; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354nl ; on the deri- 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 355nl and n2 ; on declension in 
the Apabhramsa ; his extract from 
Kramadisvara, pp. 367 and 367nl, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in the Vernaculars, p. 480nl ; on ver- 
bal forms in the Vernaculars, p. 490 ; 
on case termination in Vernaculars, 
p. 537. ■ 

Locke, English Philosopher, on accu- 
rate pronunciation, p. 251. 

Max Muller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, etc, 
pp. 566, 570. 

Muir, Br., his valuable work Sanskrit 
^ Texts ** in dve volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit philology, 
p. 247. 

Pischel, Br., his edition of Hema- 
candra’s Prakrit Grammar and Ms 
elaborate contrilfitlon to the Grun- 
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^68 

'■dri 0 s der^ Arlseh^n Philologie, 
l>« 247 h 1 ; InstraBiental in ftir such as 
mentioned by him, p. 535 ; he 
corroborates the viei?? of Mr. Beames 
that none of the Prakrits were ever 
spoken languages, p. 560. 

Senart, M., EacoSy ana’s Native Gram- 
mar edited by him, p. ^96nl. 

Slack, Major, history of ESi piaoa in 
his Grammar, p. 378. 

Trump, Dr., his Grammar of the 
Sindhi language, pp. 247, 400 ; his 
derivations of Vernacular termina- 
tions, pp, 526, 527, 540, 550, 554. 

Tumour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 246. 

Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 247 ; he mentions a work named 


MuSjarSsa, written , in the Apaihr- 
aihsa,'P. 363. ■ ■ 

Weber, Professor, hit elaborate ana- 
lysis of the language and contents 
of a 3‘aina religious work in Prakrit 

. entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the 
language of a collection of Prakrit 
songs by HSla, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Saptaiatl, pp. 247, 321, 322 ; 
his view re. the Jaina dialect, 
p. S22n3 ; his opinion re* the for- 
mation ■ of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 562f, 567. 

Whitney W. D., reference to his edi- 
tion of Atharva-PrStisIkhya, p. 28 Bq1 

Wilson H. H,, Professor, his Hindu 
Theatre, p. 246 ; his views re. Pra- 
krit,' p. 5591 his view—Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artiioial 
adaptations, p, 561, 



